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PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE. 


IRELAND. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEB ON ACCOUNTS 
AND PAPERS. 
[Ordered to be printed by the Hon. House of 
Commons, June 25, 1813,] 

THe present is not the period in which 
so much as a suspicion or doubt can be 
endured whether the prosperity of any 
part of the United Kingdom be the pros- 
perity of the whole. Not the centre of 
the realm, not the metropolis, merely, oc- 
cupies the attention of the statesman ; his 
eye is directed to every district, to the 
wants or the prosperity ofeach. Were it 
otherwise, it is the happiness of a repre- 
sentative government that the members 
from the most remote provinces, have 
equal facilities with any other for the 
statement of facts, or for urging requests, 
on behalf of their constituents. If ac- 

uainted with facts not generally known, 
they can submit them, with their accom- 
ay and consequences to the legis- 
ative body, or to the ruling powers, and 
depend on receiving that attention which 
the case may warrant. ‘ 

In our day, also, the mode of commu- 
nication between the seat of government 
and the..most distant counties is so rapid 
and so secure, that no plea of necessary 
delay can be resorted to, no indispensable 
lapse of time stands in opposition to the 
requisite information. And what is of 
still greater importance, there is a libera- 
lity of disposition prevailing, which over- 
Jooks minor forms, or impediments, when 
extensive good may be obtained by small 


sacrifices, 
Vor.XV, (Lit. Pan. May, 1814.} 


THE 


LITERARY PANORAMA 


For MAY, 1814. 


The publicity of national proceedings 
is usually a sign of national strength; and 
the more we are instructed in the state of 
a country, the more credit we attach to its 
resources, its government, and its security, 
Certainly this is true beyond denial in re- 
spect to Ireland; a country formerly said 
to sit in darkness and the shadow of death: 
—said to be neglected—to be thwarted — 
to be oppressed—to be repelled in all the 
advances it could make, or was making 
towards prosperity. The accusation has 
too much the air of being invidious to be 
admitted without full proof; and full 
proof we have never yet been able to obtain, 

Since the union of the two countries, 
the Public Accounts of Ireland have been 
much more accessible than ever they 
were before; and we, for our part, must 
frankly acknowledge that no evidence of 
any desire to oppress that part of our coun- 
try appearsinthem. We have examined, 
as our past labours testify, the statements 
made to the legislature, as the basis for 


forming a proper judgment; and these are _ 


in direct opposition to every such suspi- 
cion, The Irish accounts are now made 
up to the same days in the year as the 
English: they are gradually assuming a 
similarity in their management; and 
there can be little doubt but what they 
will ultimately coincide essentially, if not 
strictly, with the statements ANNUALLY 
laid before the parliament. 

lt will be frankly acknowledged that 
the power of Ireland to bear her share of 
the general burthen, was not, is not yet, 
equal to that of Britain. The rapidity 
with which that burthen has increased 
has baffled such expectation, if ever it ex- 
isted. The embarrasments inevitably at- 
tending a state of warfare, forbid the hope 
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of any thing like an equalization of ex- 
pense and revenue. The power to pay 
taxes laid on to answer the exigencies of 
the moment does not increase with the 
increased demand. There must be a 
course of previous preparation. There 
must be an exertion of those powers, 
which receive their reward after a time 
only ; which demand an interval before 
they can realize their proceeds; and 
which must deduct the disadvantages of 
failures, before they can announce the 
amount of successes. War waits for no- 
thing of allthis. The expences are in- 
creased, and mustbe defrayed. The pub- 
lic cause would be ruined by interruption 
of operations. Supplies are wanted and 
must be had. They must be granted ona 
large scale; and cannot be diminished. 
We might add much more on the con- 
sequences of war as they affect Ireland ; 
but the happy change of circumstances 
which at this moment render Europe a 
scene of mutual gratulation, suspends, 
we trust, the propriety of submitting ad- 
ditional observations, having that for their 
object. It is not for us to anticipate what 
the probable state of Ireland will be un- 
der the protection of general peace. Duty 
and inclination lead us to confine our re- 
marks to what has been, to what is already 
recorded, and of which the records either 
have engaged our consideration, or are 
now lying before us for that purpose. 
There has been, for some years past, a 
feeling among well informed persons of a 
kind of more than ordinary necessity for 
looking closely into the concerns of I[re- 
land: and the terms in which this com- 
mittee was appointed justify the notion 
that their labours were expected to be at 
ence accurate and extensive. They are 
directed to enquire ‘‘ what has been dur- 
ing the last twenty two years the increase 
and redemption of the public funded 
cebt of Ireland, the present state and 
amount of it:—the progress of the per- 
manent revenue, with its actual amount ; 
and what may be expected from the fu- 
ture annual produce of the taxes now ex- 
isting in that country ;"—to this is added, 
the total expenditure of each year,—the 
outstanding debts and demands ; and fur- 
ther, the accounts relating to trade and 
navigation, during this long and arduous 
period. These particulars include a com- 
plete view of the actual state of that 


island, and a probable view of its future 
state. It is a truly important enquiry ; 
but one that demands an almost incessant 
application, a long continued attention, 
and unflinching resolution. — Who- 
ever has witnessed the labour of enquiring 
itu the circumstances of a private mer- 
chant, as they may be deduced from his 
books of accounts, knows that the under- 
taking is not trivial ;—that the examina- 
tion of general statements is sufficiently 
operose and anxious; but the verification 
of facts and integers isabundantly more so, 

Under these circumstances it excites 
no wonder that the committee apologize 
for presenting a Report in which the sur- 
face only of the business is submitted to 
their Constituents; the general and leading 
articles are distinguished ; and ratheracon- 
tinuation of former accounts, than an ex- 
amination of recent accounts is laid before 
the house, sufficient to answer the re- 
quisitions of the time being, but not suf- 
ficient to supersede a more complete 
performance, which may correspond to 
the commands and directions they had 
received, 

What they have done, however, enti+ 
tles them to our gratitude; it states 
clearly the result of enquiries and facts ; 
it enables us to form a sufficient judg- 
ment; and it tends to banish those 
gloomy ideas in which some over-anxious 
well-wishers to their country may have 
indulged themselves. 

We proceed now to the Report of the 
Committee. The Tables are selected and 
partly abstracted. 


The Select Commitice to whom the several 
Accounts and Papers, presented to the 
House in 1811 and 1812, relating to the 
Public Income and Expenditure of Ireland, 
were referred, have comme to the following 
Report : 

Your Committee have, in obedience to 
the recommendation of the House, proceeded 
to investigate the Accounts, and to enquire 
into the subjects referred to them; but they 
have not been able to make such a progress as 
would justify their attempting to enter on de- 
tails adequate to the importartce of these sub- 
jects. —They feel themselves therefore obliged, 
however reluctantly, to do little more than 
continue the statements of accounts made in 
former years up to the present time. 

Your Committee are however anxious to 
submit to the House, in justification of their 
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conduct in not having entered so fully into 
the matters referred to them, that other im- 
portant subjects directly involving the inte- 
rests of Ireland, and which required more 
imperiously early consideration and decision, 
have occupied a very considerable portion of 
the time and attention of a large majority of 
those members of whom your Coinmitttee 
was composed, 

The iotal amount of the Funded Debt of 
Treland, on the 5ih January 1813, appears to 
be £102,836,992, bearing an interest of 
£3,523,019; together with annuities amount. 
ing to £17G,782; making togetiter a total 
charge for interest and aunuities £,3,70?,801. 

At the same period the Sinking Fund of 
Ireland consisted of the annual sum of 
£67,049, pursuant to Act 37 Geo. 3. cap. 
37; of £978,075, being £1. per cent on the 
stock created in consequence of all subsequent 
loans ;-of £54,043 expired annuities, —aad 
of £360,075, being the amount of interest on 
stock redeemed, and standing in the names of 
the Comiunissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt ;—inaking together, on the 
5th January 1813, a Sinking Fand of 
£1,661 ,042. 

As to the amount of the Unfanded Debt 
of Lreland, on the 5th January 1813, it ap- 
pears to have stood as follows : 


Loans Debentures outstanding 
and unelaimed.,,......... ..... 2,225 0 
Exchequer Bills outstanding 
and unclaimed .......... 308 0 0 


Lottery Prizes outstanding and 

29,927 0 0 

Making...... £28,460 0 0 

For which, provision has been made by 
several Acts of Parliament. 

And there remained due and unprovided 
for on the said day, Exchequer Bills at £5 
per cent. amounting to £2,508,940; to 
which is to be added a sum of £2,603,455 
British sterling, being Irish currency 
£2,820,409, due from Ireland on the adjust- 
meat of the account of joint contribution, as 
will appear from the account in a subsequent 
part of this report, making together 
£5,329,349. 

In the report of last year, the ordinary 
revenues of Ireland are stated from the 25th 
of March 1799, to the Sih of January [812 : 
they are now brought down to the Sth of 
January 1813, showing a very great exceed- 


ing of grass and net revenue in the year 


ending 5th January 1813, over any preceding 
year ;—and all the branches of the revenues 
of Ireland, have been collected at a much 
lower rate per cent. in the last year than in 
any of the preceding three years. 

t appears from the wg accounts an- 
nexed to this report, that on the Sth Ja- 


nuary 1813, there was owing from Ireland, 
as the balance of her proportion of the ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom, a sum of 
£2,603,455 British currency, a general state. 
ment of which your Committee beg leave to 
subjoin. 

Your Committee beg leave to refer to their 
reports of the last two years respecting the 
trade and navigation of Ireland, at different 
periods preceding the 5th January 1812; 
And they now beg leave to exhibit a further 
continuation of the like accounts up to the 
5th January 1813 

Your Committee have incidentally been 
led to investigate one branch of revenue, as 
affecting the accounts between the two 
countries, of less magnitude indeed than 
several others in that respect, yet well de- 
serving attention. 

It appears that in the year 1784, an agrees 
ment was entered into between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, respecting the conveyance 
of mails; by which, in addition to some 
other considerations, £4,000 a year were sti- 
pulated to be paid by Great Britain, and to be 
accepted by Ireland, in compensation for 
rights waived by Ireland as to conveyance of 
mails, till on her part it should be thought 
expedient to establish packets of her own. It 
appears to your Committee that since this 
agreemeat was made, a packet-duty has been 
imposed on letters; and that the amount of 
correspondence between Great Britain and 
Ireland has very much iucreased. The con- 
dition for avoiding this compact by an Act 
wholly dependent on one of the contracting 
parties, seems entirely to exclude the idea’ of 
a definite arrangement; the actual payment 
is obviously inadequate.—Your Cémmittee 
therefore consider the subject as entirely 
open; and recommend it for further in- 
vestigation and adjustment. 


Payments made in Great Britain, in 1812, 
on Joint Account of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

Payments out of Consolidated £. 8. 
‘und. 1,600,216 19 

Civil Government of Scotland 112,748 2 

Payments in anticipation of 
Exchequer Receipts .» 582,675 8 8% 

Payments for Naval Services 20,500,339 7 0 

5 
5 
3 


dad. 
8 
7 
8 
Payments for Ordnance Ser- 

3 


74 


vices .. 4,252,208 
Payments for Army Services 24,907,286 1 
Subsidies, &c. 59315,528 
Payments for Miscellaneous - 

Services ee 1,448,007 14 3§ 


58,719,010 17 
Expenses of managing and 
collecting the Revenue .. 3,273,242 0 0 


£61,992,252 17. 
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The principle of comparison is of the 
greatest use in politics. Absolute pro- 
positions are rarely admissible. Abso- 
lute statements of figures even, seldom 
allow a-decisive opinion to be formed. It 
is by comparison of amount with amount 
that a sound judgment may be supported ; 
and this, not the amount of a series of 
years in reference only to the sums levied on 
the subject ; but including a comparison 
also of the means. of personal enjoyment 
which the subject obtains as a reward for 
his exertions, while contributing to the 
wealth and support of his country. To 
Traise a mass of money by stripping the in 
dastrious of his necessary clothing may 
during one year swell the amount of taxes 
received, but greatly to the alarm of the 
judicious investigator—of him who un- 
derstands the principles of public pros- 
perity. 

What remains to the subject after the 
taxes have been drawn from him, is no 
Jess an object of attention to the judicious 
financier, than what he has exacted under 
sanction of the law. But, as it is not 
practicable to obtain this information from 
the party himself, neither would it be fair 
to apply that information so obtained to 
practice. Comparison must here again be 
called to give evidence; and by examin- 
ing its testimony, a imore correct idea 
may be formed of the real state of things, 
taken generally throughout the commu- 
nity, than by any other means. Nor ts 
this all, for as such examinations usually 
have somereference to further proceedings, 
those proceedings must be grounded, not 
on what is supposed, or conjectured, or 
even on what is privately known: but 
on what appeats to be the puBuic facts 
of the case, the open, and as it were, the 
avowed.powers and abilities of the subject. 

The inquiry branches out into two 
divisions : the expenses of the subject, 
manifest in his acquisition of conveniences 
or of luxuries: the progress of his means 
of support, deducible from the encreased 
sale of his commodities, their prices, the 

facilities of realizing those prices, with 
the concomitants of such traffic, the means 
of conveyauce, &c. 

We place first this latter consideration, 
and observe, that in the year 1811 (end- 
ing January 1812) the number of Irish 
vessels that entered inwards, was 1,828 ; 
in 1813, it was 2,229. This increase of 
four hundred vessels, belonging to Ireland, 


and created by Irish trade, for its owf 
purposes, is decidedly demonstrative o 
a considerable augmentation of [rish com- 
merce. Nor is this inference weakened 
by the statement of Irish vessels cleared 
outwards, which, in 1811, was 1,740; 
in 1813, was 2 103. It is impossible that 
aay increased value of the goods carried 
away from Ireland can account for this 
higher number of vessels. The quantity 
of balk must have demanded this addi- 
tional accommodation. But we must fur- 
ther compare the number of British ships 
that entered in 1811, which was 6,964, 
with vessels belonging to the same which 
entered in 1813, amounting in number to 
9,228, more than Two THOUSAND addi- 
tional vehicles of conveyance! British 
ships cleared outwards are stated at, for 
18il, the number of 6,557: for 1813, 
they are 8,645. Foreign ships are nearly 
the same, during the whole period of three 
years, the average not more than about 
550. — 

The fair inference is, that the trade be- 
tween Britain and lreland is wondertully 
increased: and this is the more important 
as it is a trade entirely independent of fo- 
reigners; and of which they cannot de- 
prive us. Their jealousy or their envy 
avails them nothing here. 

This part of the subject may be closed 
by comparing the general results. The 
otficial value of in was 
£7,089,246; in 1813, it was £3,820,359. 
The otficial value of erports, native pro- 
duce, in 1511, was £5,571,5$89; in 1813, 
it was £6,403,744. 

Bat, not to trust too strongly on report- 
ed value, the tables enable us to form 
o'her comparisons. There can be no de- 
ception in the number of live cattle ex 
ported, unless we suppose the stock which 
should remain at home to support exporta- 
tion was more diminished in one year than 
in another ; which is not likely, to any 
noticeable degree or proportion. Now, 
we find bullocks and cows exported in 
1811, were in number 43,982; in 18:3, 
they were 79,287 ; almost double !. almost 
37,000 large cattle increase ! 

Live hogs remain almost stationary ; 
but bacon flitches are advanced from 
351,673, to 449,978: nearly 100,000 
more. — Hides have diminished from 
156,838 to 88,456. — Probably this is 
owing to the alterations made in the state 
of the leather market in England. Flour 
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is raised from 77,499, to 127,526. Plain 
linen has experienced scarcely any altera- 
tion. Linen yarn has been exported, in 
1811, 9,674 cwts.; in 1813, 21,043 
cwts.: more than double. New drapery, 
nearly nine times its former amount: from 
2,312, to 18,320 yards. We are sorry 
to see the article, spirits, rise from 335,695 
gallons, to 411,843. This destroys health, 
and undermines the constitution—some- 
where. 

Though we have noticed the diminution 
of tanned hides exported, yet in revenge 
it appears that the quantity of bark im- 
ported,—doubdtless for the purpose of tan- 
ning, has increased from 109,185 barrels 
to 139,419. The quantity of leather made 
by the tauneries in Ireland, therefore, 
must have been greater than ever; al- 
though the guantity exported has b:en 
Jess than it was. The difference is, no 
doubt, a mark of home consumption. 
The importation of sheep's wool is dou- 
bled; from 0,090, to 12,970, another 
mark, no doubt, of home consumption ; 
for, what other purpose could be answered 
by this increased quantity ? 

Cotton wool is fallen off, from 50,013, 
to 19,218. In revenge, worsted yarn is 
much more than doubled ; from 686,358, 
to 1,509,072. We infer that woollen 
cloths have eimployed the Irish manufac- 
tories to advantage ; and perhaps, woollen 
stockings too, notwithstanding cotton 
stockings imported, have increased from 
410,305, to 550,546 :—difrerence more 
than 140 000 pairs. 

But it is not our design to exainine every 
article. Considerable additions to the en- 
joyments of the people may fairly be in- 


ferred from the increased quantities im- 


ported, of cotton yarn, unwrought iron, 
white salt, sugar loaf, raw sugar, tea, 
coals, carpets, hats, and hardware. 
These importations, no doubt, have 
been paid for by the increased exportation 
of wheat, flour, &c. already noticed: 
and we onght not to forget that the flour, 
wheat, &c. exported by Ireland, have been 
paid for by these increased importations 
of articles convenient to life. This is as 
it should be, This interchange of com- 
modities, the staple articles of each coun- 
try, bartered against each other, is that 
kind of commerce which does good to 
both countries, by invigorating the spirit 
of industry, by keeping the manufacturer 
steadily at his employment, by indacing 


capitalists to embark in considerable un- 
dertakings cheerfully, by extending be- 
nefits reciprocally with a liberal hand. 

We are friends to the steady exercise of 
art and manufacture. Sudden prosperity 
is ambiguous ; perhaps is dangerous. We 
are glad to see the number of ships built, 
gradually increase from 31 to 41, to 50: 
the number of sailors, from 8,223, to 
8,651, to 10.042. This shews that no 
unnatural force has been used to rear up 
this branch of commerce or adventure 
beyond what the public interest demanded. 
It shews that things are taking, or rather 
continuing, preity much their own course, 
and therefore, that the basis of their in- 
crease is the general prosperity of the 
country ; a prosperity to which we may 
safely look forward, as progressive, and 
permanent. 

This slight analysis is the more satis- 
factory, as we perceive in it the progress 


' of the natural productions of Ireland ; of 


those to which her country is best adapt 
ed; or which are firmly and effectually 
naturalized among her fields and produc- 
tive districts, Neither are they articles 
subject to the caprice of mankind: corn, 
whether in bulk, or manufactured into 
flour, is always in demand : live cattle are 
sure of a market; and hough the current 
price of certain articles ‘nay fluctuate, to 
the perplexity of the producer, yet these 
same causes will produce compensations, 
by which the count y at largé will be 
more than adequately remunerated. In 
short, it remains now for :he population 
of Ireland to make the most of those ad- 
vantages to which they are ot this moment 
arrived. Industry, moderation, skill, for- 
bearance, and perseverance, will certainly 
continue the progress making, and will 
fix the prosperity of their country. 

It may be permitted us, in closing the 
present article, to express our warmest 
wishes that the moral state of Ireland 
were equal to that of some other parts of 
our country. We observe with regret a 
disposition prevailing—where it should 
not even exist, to prevent the spread of 
knowledge — especially religious know- 
ledge—under pretexts now become either 
obsolete or frivolous. With religious 
knowledge moral feelings, and moral 
habits are closely interwoven ; and scarce 
ly can one exist without the other. In 
vain were any great improvements in the 
“ of the Irish people to be hoped for 
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while they are held in a state of thraldom, 
which implies subjection, if not slavery. 
The times are now become more liberal, 
and perhaps it is not too much to say, 
that to this liberality great part of the pre- 
sent progress making by Ireland may 
be atiribuiec. As commerce increases, 
knowledge will increase with it: the 
mind; of ihe people wiil be more generally 
enlightened . where one person formerly 
could read anc write will be twenty ora 
hundred: where one person formerly 
though’, there will now be a thousand. 
This i, stili wanting to the completion of 
Irish prosperity : but it will not be long 
wawiiag ; and we caution those who think 
under pretexts which originated in days 
of darkness, to repell the advances making 
by the human mind, to weigh well the 
consequences, as they will be answerable 
to their country, to humanity, and to God. 
Familiar Scenes, Histories and Reflections. 
By the Author of Cottage Sketches, &e. 
12mo. pp. 166, price Ss. Od. For the 
Author, Gale and Co. London. 1814. 
Tuis writer's first essay, that of the 
Widow Placid, was extremely well re- 
ceived by the critics, and by the public : 
it was profitable also to the author, and 
for some years was equivalent to an an- 
nuity, reported to exceed £100. We 
do not anticipate equal success as likely to 
attend the volume before us. It is pious 
—but, having said that, we have stated its 
principal recommendation. If we be 
asked, whether it is a fair and just picture 
of human life and manners among our na- 
tion, in the nineteenth century, we must 
answer—** not, according to our know- 
ledge, and experience.” The intention 
may be benevolent, but the characters are 
charged, and the management is strained. 
It does not delude us into pleasure. If it 
be a true test of the value of any book, that 
the reader wishes it were prolonged—a 
test, said Dr. Johnson, which few works 
beside Fenelon’s Telemachus, and Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress will bear—then 
this book is not of the highest value ;— 
the attention of the reader, following, 
as we suppose, the imagination of the wri- 
ter, flags towards the end. We wish this 
Gentleman — formerly a Lady — would 
draw his (or her) characters from actual 
ebservation : He might make a good por- 
trait painter ; but his fancy heads, are not 
chefs d’oeuvre. 
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Inpra has been visited by many tra- 
vellers, for purposes extremely distinct ; 
whether of commerce, or of policy :—- 
we might add, whether of curiosity or 
of religious enquiry. It has been at all 
times regarded as a country worth visit- 
ing: and not a few have contributed to 
the entertainment and instruction of the 
world by communicating the result of 
their 1esearches. These, however, have 
been gentlemen, and we do not recollect 
that a lady traveller to India has hitherto 
come under our notice. For what purpose 
this lady hazarded the voyage, with its 
inconveniencies, we do not enquire ; but, 
conjecture may be allowed to fix on some 
Motive essentially different from any of 
those which influenced antient statesmen 
or students, or which now influence mo- 
derp merchants or heroes. Be that as it 
might, we opened Mrs. Grabam's work 
with en expectation of finding in it a 
more intimate acquaintance with the in- 
terior of Hindoo life and manners, than 
is, or can be, acquired by the other sex. 
The predominant objects of enquiryamong 
travellers and readers tend generally to the 
observation of public life, of public events, 
and of that exterior character which at- 
tracts the notice of ordinary contemplation, 
But, of this character, a great part may 
be, in fact, must be, exterior only. .To- 
tally foreign from the real personal wel- 
fare of the people, it displays neither 
their enjoyments, nor their infelicities ; 
unless they be so general, as to affect the 
community. It discloses neither their 
hopes nor their fears ;—unless as conse- 
quences of public and national events. 
Whether individuals be happy or unhap- 
py; whether the state of society around 
them be favourable or unfavourable to 
morals, to health, to domestic comfort, 
to the general state of the party, is—and 
ought to be unknown: for how should 
merchants and passengers obtain it ?— 
they have other business. And yet this 
is of importance : for could it be proved 
that the system of any known part of the 
globe were better adapted to promote the 
happiness of its population than the 
systems established in other parts; it 
would at least justify the most solicitous 
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enquiries, and possibly, duty might de- 
mand our adoption or it. The traveller 
who, without indulgiog impertinent cu- 
riosity, should mike the causes of indi- 
vidual happiness as well as ot national 
prosperity, his object, would certainly be 
entitied to the thanks of his own country, 
and to the ackvowledgments of mankind 
at large. He might communicate bene- 
fits to foreign parts, while he received 
improvements from them ; he might col- 
ject hints from good management prevalent 
abroad, on some things; which he might 
repay, by information derived from a su- 
perior system of management in other 
things, at home. — 

Thus we have seen the fruits of India 
naturalized in our own climate ; and 
our pages bear record to the naturalization 
of our native fruits in the gardens of that 
country ; the exchange is at once gratifying 
and beneficial. Thus, too, our exports 
in some proportion countervail our im- 
ports. Why should not knowledge, arts, 
morals, comfort, order and happiness, be 
diffused among men by the agency of those 
who have occasion to visit remote coun- 
tries? It will be replied—and the obser- 
vation is just, that such benevolence can- 
not be expected from a commercial man, 
whose purposes allow him merely a trans- 
sient appearance at a place: nor from a 
soldier, who is seldom familiar with the 
interior of any life but his own, or qua- 
litied to give an opinion beyond his im- 
mediate profession, into which he entered 
ere judgment and manhood had attained 
maturity. 

A small part of the extensive range of 
contemplation to which this proposition 
leads, falls under the notice and experience 
of those members of the more reflective 
sciences, with which Europe has furnished 
India. The magistrate, the advocate, 
the superintendaut of police, the judge, 
are better qualified than any yet mentioned 
to draw inferences on the’real and sub- 
stantial welfare of the people over whom 
they preside. Bat, above all, European 
ladies established in the country, by form- 
ing acquaintance among the natives, 
would be best able to describe the actual 
state of things, to discover the defects or 
excellencies of prevailing modes of which 
prescription perhaps is the only justifica- 
tion ; and for suggesting remedies, or at 
Jeast, alieviations to evils, the existence 


of which, never meets the eye of cursory 
observers. 

Some years ago the character of the 
Hindoos was blazoned among the Eu- 
ropean public, as a compound of almost 
every virtue. Meekness, docility, hu- 
manity, compassion, with a thousand 
other excellent qualities met in the Gentoo, 
and especially in the Bramin. The de- 
lusive mask has dropped on our fuller in- 
tercourse with this people; and now, 
there is some danger, lest the vices of 
guile and selfishness, of envy and cruelty, 
of superstition and tyranny, should render 
them disgusting.* The official reports 
of the public officers state these defects 
in terms too strong to be mistaken, and 
are supported by testimony too powerful 
to be resisted. ‘To that view of the Hin- 
doo character, Mrs. G. inclines. She 
says, 


My expectations of Hindoo innocence and 
virtue are fast giving way, and I fear that, even 
among the Pariahs, [ shall not find any thing 
like St Pierre’s Chaumiére Indienne. In fact, 
the Pariahs are outcasts so despicable, that a 
Bramin not only would refuse to instruct them, 
but would think himself contaminated by 
praying for them. The poor creatures are 
employed in the lowest aud most disgusting 
offices; they are not permitied to live in aay 
town or village, or to draw water from the 
same well as the Hindoos. It as therefore not 
to be wondered at, that their minds are de- 
graded in proportion to their personal situas 
tion. Near every Hindoo village there is come 
monly a bamletof Pariaus, whose inhabitants 
pay a small tax to the Aa/kurny, or village- 
collector, for permission to reside near a bazar 
and wells, and they earn a subsistence by act- 
ing as porters and scavengers. ‘They are filthy 
in all their habits, and do not scruple to use 
as food any dead animal they find; it is even 
said that, in some places, they do not reject 
human bodies. 


Our pages have hinted at the indulgence 
of some of the first caste, as they think 
themselves, in human flesh as their or+ 
dinary, or most pleasant food. And 
whether the custom is restricted to those 
castes who ackuowledge it, and whether it 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. LILI. p. 135, &c. 


+ Thevenot says, that, when he wagin Ine : 


dia, (A. D. 1665,) human flesh was publicly 
sold in the market of Debca, about forte 
leagues from Baruche. 
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be not practiced by the Brahmins, also, | 


at convenient opportunities, remains a 
matter of sirong suspicion. 

For reasons already given, we turned 
with some anxiety to the pages where 
this lady narrates her visit to a harem, or 
femalé ‘apartment ; and we could have 
been glad had circumstances afforded her 
occasion of familiar aequaintance with 
the domestic arrangements of humble 
station. What are—the—fre sides / we 
must not cali them, but, the Aomes, the 
chambers, the cabins, of the Hindoos ? 
From all that we have been able to learn, 
they are always homely enough; and 
Osually nothing short of uncomfortable. 

We adduce Mrs. G's. description of the 
condition of the better class of ladies 
among the mussulmans : the picture will 
excite no transports in Britain. 


My sister and I paida visit to Shahab o'dien’s 
harem. but could by no means prevail on the 
eazy to admit any of the gentlemen of our 
family. In the lower part of the house we 
saw a number of Mussulimans sitting cross- 
legged, with cushions at their backs, in the 
different apartments, perfectly idle, rarely even 
speaking, and seeming hardly able to exert 
themselves so far as to put the betel into their 
mouths. We mal to the women's apart- 
tment by a ladder, which is removed when not 
in immediate use, to prevent the ladies from 
escaping, and were received by the cazy’s 
wife’s mother, a fine old woman dressed in 
white, and withoutany ornaments, as becomes 
awidow. Shahab o’dien’s mother, and the 
rest of his father’s widows, were first presented, 
then Fatima his wife, to whom our visit was 
paid, and afterwards his sisters, some of them 
fine lively young women. ‘They all crowded 
round ns to examine our dress, and the mate- 
rials of which it was composed. They were 
surprised at our wearing so few ornaments, 
bat we told them it was the custom of our 
country, and they replied that it was good. | 
was not sorry that they so openly expressed 
their curiosity, as it gave us a better opportu- 
nity of gratifying our own The apartment 
in which we were received was about twenty 
feet square, and rather low. Round it were 
smaller rooms, most of them crowded with 
small beds, with white muslin curtains ; these 
were not particularly clean, and the whole 
suite seemed close and disagreeable. Most of 
the women were becomingly dressed. Fatima's 
arms, legs, and neck, were covered with rings 
and chains; her fingers and toes were loaded 
with rings; her head was surrounded with a 
fillet of pearls, some strings of which crossed 
it several ways, and confined the hair, which 


was knotted up behind. On her forchead 
hung a cluster of coloured stones, from which 
depended a large pearl, and round her face 
small strings of pearl hung at equal distance. 
Her ear-rings were very beautifal ; but I do 


| not like the custom of boring the hem of the 


ear, and siudding it all round with joys, nor 


, could even Fatima’s beautiful face reconcile 


me to the nose jewel. He laige black eyes, 
the cheshme ahoo, stag eyes, of the eastera 
poets, were rendered more striking by the 
black streaks with which they were adorned 
and lengthened out at the corners; aod the 
palms of her hands, and the soles of her feet, 
and her nails, were stained with Ainna, a 
plant, the juice of whose sevds is of a deep red 
colour. 

Fatima’s manner is modest, genile, and in- 
dolent. Before her husband she neither lifts 
her eyes nor speaks, and hardly moves without 
permission from the elder ladies of the harem, 
She presented us with perfumed sherbet, fruit, 
and sweetmeats, chiefly made of ghee, poppy- 
seeds, and sugar. Some of them were toler. 
ably good, but it required all my good man- 
ners to swallow otheis. Prepared as I was to 
expect very little from Mussulman ladies, I 
could not help being shocked to see them so 
totally void of cultivation as [ found them. 
They mutter their prayers, and some of them 
read the koran, but not one in a thousand un- 
derstands it. Swill fewer can read their own 
language, or write at all, and the only work 
they do is a little embroidery. ‘They thread 
beads, plait coloured threads, sleep, quarrel, 
make pastry, and chew betel, in the same 
daily round ; and it is only at a death, a birth, 
or a marriage, that the monotony of their lives 
is ever interrupted. Whe I took leave, I was 
presented with flowers anc paung, (ehunam 
and betel-nut wrapped in the leaf of an aro- 


_ matic plant,) and sprinkled with rose-water. 


As visits in the East are matters of ceremo- 
ny, notoi kindness, they are considered as a 
burden on the visitor, from which the person 
visited relieves him, as sovn as he is satisfied 
with his company, by ordering refreshments, 
o7 offering the paung, which is a signal to de- 
part. The highest affront one can offer to an 
Oriental, is to refuse his betel. Bernier tells 
a story of a young nobleman, who, to prove 
his loyalty, took and swallowed the paung 
from Shah Jehan, though he knew it to be 
poisoned. 


Such are what politeness calls the upper 
classes of females: the prey of languor, 
of indifference, in short, of nullity. 
Imagination has deluded itself in figuring 
the Zenana, as a scene of bliss: it is 
the abode of glitter, not of wealth; of 
delights, not of enjoyment. It is the 
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residence of so many persons ; without 
one minad to inspirit the whole. If it be 
thought that satiety readers these ladies 
listless, we might answer, not so: it is 
the absence of that instruction, that edu- 
cation, which among ourselves effeciually 
distinguishes the ranks of society. Who 
regards the most costly apparel, after the 
wearer has exposed his, or ber, true cha- 
racter by language or behaviour, incon- 
sistent with the rank assumed ? A coarse 
word, a vulgar action effects this, irreco- 
verably. Nor let it be said that this is the 
character of the Musulman ladies only, 
which ‘are described by Mrs G. The 
Hindoo iadies differ little, and that little 
not essentially to their advantage. Un- 
donbtedly the nature of the climate en- 
joins indolence on the population; aod 
exhaustion of body is a cerrect indication 
of lassitude of mind. We had been in- 
clined to form wishes for a more social 
intercourse beiween the European ladies 
and the native favr of India; because in- 
tercourse migh! lead to emulation, and 
emulation to improvement. But our ex- 
pectations of such a consequence are |ittle 
encouraged by Mrs. G.’s description of 
the European society she met with at 
Bombay. 


I found our fair companions, like the ladies 
of all the country towos know, under-bred 
and over dressed, and, with the exception of 
one or two, very ignorant and very grossiére, 
The mev are, in general, what a Hindoo 
wonld call of a higher cast than the worsen ; 


and { generally find the merchanis the most | 


rational companions. Having, at a very early 
age, to depend on their own mental exertions, 
they acquire a steadiness and sagaciiy which 
prepare their minds for the acquisition of a 
variety of jaformation, to which their com- 
mercial intercourse leads thes. 

The civil servants to government being, in 
Bombay, for the most part young men, are so 
taken up with theic own Imaginary import- 
ance, that they disdain to learn, and have no- 
thing to teach. Among the military, | have 
met with many well-informed and geatleman- 
like persons, but still, the great number of 
men, and the small number of rational com- 
panions, make a deplorable prospect to one 
who anticipates a long residence here. 

The parties in Bombay are the most dull 
and uncomfortable meetings one can imagine, 
Forty or fifty persons assemble at seven o'clock, 
and stare at one another till dinner is announc- 
ed, when the ladies are handed to table, accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of precedency, by a 
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gentleman of a rank corresponding to their 
own. At table there can be no general con- 
versation, bat the different couples who have 
been paired off, and who, on account of their 
ravk, invariably sit together at every dinner, 
amuse theinselves with remarks on the com- 
papy, as satirical as their wit willallow; and 
woe be to the stranger, whose ears are certain 
of baing regaled with the catalogue of bis sup= 
posed imperfections and misfortunes, and who 
has the chance of learning more of his own 
history than in all probability he ever knew 
before. After dinner the same topics continue 
to oceupy the ladies, with the addition of lace, 
jewels, intrigues, and the latest fashions ; or, 
if there be any newly-arrived young women, 
the making and breaking matches for them 
farnish employment for the ladies of the 
colony till the arrival of the next cargo. Such 
is the company at an English Bombay feast. 
But the dinner is scarcely touched, as every 
person eats a hearty meal called tiffin, at two 
o'clock, at home. Each guest brings his own 
servant, sometimes two or three; these are 
ei:her Parsees or Mussulmans. It appears 
singular to a stranger, to see behind every 
white man’s chair a dark, long bearded, tur- 
baned gentleman, who usually stands so close 
to his master, as tv make no trifling addition 
to the heat of the apartment; indeed, were it 
not forthe punka, (a large frame of wood 
covered with cloth), which is suspended orer 
every table, and kept constantly swinging, in 
order to freshen the air, it would scarcely be 
possible to sit out the melancholy ceremony 
of an Indian dinner. 


Pomp and state, then, we find take the 
place of real comtort, and enjoyment. 
We believe if to be much the same 
throughout the tropical climates, Those 
who undertake to renounce the pomp and 
vanities of this wicked world, will find it 
no easy matter in the regions of oriental 
Asia. It is now become interwoven with 
the life of the natives ; and their visitors 
adopt their manners. 

To return to the natives: the fair writer 
presents us with a picture of a country 
cottage and its family, that is pleasing 
enough. 


In our walk last night, we discovered one 
Of these little hill colonies, which had till then 
escaped our observation. We found, at the 
principal but, three very pretty children play- 
ing round their grandmother, who was sitting 
on the ground in a little viranda at the end of 
the house, grinding rice for the evening meal 
of the family. The mill consists of two round 
flat stones, in the lower one of which there 
is a groove to let out the flour; the middle of 
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the upper one is inserted into a hollow in the 
other, aud is turned by a wooden peg stuck 
info it, about one-third of the diameter from 
the edge, ‘Three or four goats, with their kids, 
were tied to stakes round the door, and a few 
fow]s were running about in the garden. We 
gat by the old woman while she made her 
bread, but at a sufficient distance not to pol- 
lute her cooking utensils or her fire. Every 
vessel she used, though apparently clean be- 
fore, she carefully washed, and then mixed 
her rice-flour with milk, water, and salt, 
when she beat it between the palms of her 
hands till it was round aud thin, and baked 
iion around iron plate, such as is used in 
Scotland for baking oat-cakes. Besides these 
cakes, she prepared a few heads of maize, by 
rubbing off the chaff and laying them in the 
fire to roast for the family supper. At the 
next hut, the woman was grinding missala or 
curry stuff, on a flat smooth stone, with ano- 
ther shaped like a rolling pin. Less than an 
English haifpenny procures enough of turme- 
ric, spice, salt, and ghee, to season the whole 
of the rice eaten in a day by a labourer, his 
wife, and five or six children , the vegeiables 
and acids he requires are found in every hedge. 
The curry was cooked with as much cleanli- 
ness as the bread, and the inside of both the 
liuts was beautifully neat. In one corner in 
each, a large stone, with red powder sprinkled 
on it, stood as 2 household god, and before it 
were laid a few grains of rice and a coco-nut 
as offerings. 


Mis. G. thus describes the general 
character of the town of Bombay, and its 
inhabitants. 


On first coming here, one would imagine 
that none of the people ever slept at night; for, 
besides that the coppersimiths aud blacksmiths 
geverally work all night, and sleep all day, on 
account of the heat, tnere are processions going 
about frow sunset till sunrise, with dom-/oms, 
(small drums,) kettle-drums, citarrs, vins, 
pipes, and a kind of large brazen trumpet, 
which requires two people to carry it, making 
ahogether the most horrible din I ever heard. 
These processions, with the picturesque dresses 
of the natives, and their graceful attitudes, the 
torches carried by children, and the little 
double pipe blown by boys, whose wildness 
might make them pass for satyrs, put one 
strongly in mind of the ancient Bacchar als. 
It is usually on account of marriages that 
these nocturnal feasts are held. When they 
are in honour of a god they take place in the 
day, when the deity is carried on a litter in 
triumph, with banners before and behind, and 
priests carrying flowers, avd milk and rice, 
while hardly any one joins the procession 
without an offering. All this looks very well 


at a distance, but on coming near, one is 
shocked at the meanness and inelegance of the 
god, and at the filth and wretchedness of his 
votaries, 

With one procession, however, I was much 
pleased; it took place a month ago, on the 
breaking up of the monsoon, when the sea 
became open for navigation. It is called the 
cocoa-nut feast, and is, I believe, peculiar to 
this coast. About an hour before sunset, an 
immense concourse of people assembled on 
the esplanade, where booths were erected, 
with all kinds of commodities for sale. All 
the rich natives appeared in their carriages, 
and the display of pearls and jewels was asto- 
nishing. At sunset, one of the chief bramins 
advanced towards the sea, and going out a 
little way upon a ledge of rock, he launched 
a gilt cocoa nut, in token that the sea was 
now become navigable; immediately thou- 
sands of cocoa-nuts were seen swimming in 
the bay, for every priest and every master of 
a family was eager to make his offering. The 
evening closed, as usual, with music, dancing, 
aud exhibitions of tumblers, jugglers, and 
tame snakes, 


It is curious, andit may be something 
more to many of our readers, to learn 
that English goods are popular in India ; 
English cotton articles forming part of the 
stock of travelling merchants in the land 
of cotton, from time immemorial ! what 
a solecism ! 


In Bombay there are a good many banyans, 


or travelling merchants, who come mostly 


from Guzerat, and roam about the country 
with muslins, cotton-cloth, and shawls, to 
sell. On opening one of their bales, / was 
surprised to find al least half of its contents 
of British manufacture, and such articles 
were much cheaper than those of equal fine- 
ness from Bengal and Madras. Excepting a 
particular kind of chintz made at Poonah, and 
painted with gold and silver, there are no fine 
cotion cloths made on this side of the penin- 
sula; yet still it seems strange, that cotton 
carried to England, manufactured, and re- 
turned to this country, should undersell the 
fabrics of India, where labour is so cheap. 
But I believe this is owing partly to the un- 
certainty and difficulty of carriage here, al- 
though the use of machinery at home must 
be the main cause. The shawls are brought 
here direct from Cashmeer, by the native 
merchants of that country, so that we some- 
times get them “ey | and beautiful. The 
banyans ought to be Hindoos, though I have 
known Mussulmans adopt the name, with 
the profession ; their distinguishing turban is 
so formed as to present the shape of a rhino- 
ceros’ hozn in front, and it is generally red. 
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These hawkers penetrate every where : 
at Madras they carry about boxes of lace 
and artificial flowers, made chiefly by the 
Jadies of the decayed French families of 
Pondicherry ; ‘‘ and I have seen,” says 
our authoress, ‘*a black man from that 
settlement, handle a lace, a flower, a 
ribbon, with all the air of a fine gentle- 
man, and in his rags shew more politeness 
and gallantry than half our Madras civil 
servants are possessed of.’ So strong is 
national character ! 

But our readers are not to suppose that 
this lady limits her observations to the 
people, because our extracts happen to 
have had this branch of information chiefly 
in view, She describes the scenes she 
visited ; Bombay, Madras, Ceylon and 
Calcutta: she presents sketches of the 
Cave of Elephanta ; and of what some 
who are far gone in Druidism may deem 
yet more interesting—of Hindoo anti- 
quities, so closely resembling the crom- 
lechs and monumental pillars of our own 
country, taat were the plate shewn se- 
parately from the book, it mightly easily 
pass for a representation of a British 
subject. 


They are composed of four or more upright 
stones, forming a chamber, which is some- 
times divided, and is covered by a large flat 
stone. They are often surrounded by circles 
of smaller stones, and Colonel Mackenzie 
calls them dndian cairns, for some of them 
are, in like manner, covered with tumuli, and 
in many he has found bones, ashes, vases, 
arms, and even coins. The account given of 
the tombs which cover vast plains in Tartary, 
no longer inhabited nor even visited, but for 
the sake of the precious metals found in these 
fepositories of the dead, is so similar to the | 
koolies, according to the account of them 
given by Colonel Mackenzie, and to the bar- | 
rows and cairns of Britain, that one would | 
be tempted to imagine that there must have | 
existed, between the inhabitauts of those re- 
mote nations, a connection sufficiently inti- 
mate to have transmitted similar customs to 
their descendants, although their common 
origin be forgotten. 


This reference appears to be undeniable: | 
and as the namber of such discoveries 
increases, the original family settlement 
of atankind, will be better understood, 
and more.correctly ascertained. Neither 
ought we to pass unnoticed the Gothic 
ribs which ornament and support the great 
cave at Carli; to which Mrs, G. assigns 


six hundred years of age, as their lowest 
date. They are in themselves well de- 
serving attention, from their application 
and their preservation. They possess ad- 
ditional claims from their office in sup- 
porting a religious building, as British an- 
tiquaries must think. 

It may be hoped that among the vast fo- 
rest of Indian literature some track may be 
discovered that shall put us in possession of 
so much of the history of the wonderful 
constructions still existing in that country, 
as may satisfy us by what people, and on 
what occasions they were erected. Ancient 
they certainly are: but they are not first 
attempts. Great is the interval between 
the original rude essays of all countries, 
and these well finished and highly or- 
namented works. Their creators were 
powerful princes; their workmen were 
very numerous, very diligent, and very 
skilful. 

We have passed by much that relates to 
objects which have been already described 
by other writers :—the remarks of this 
lady on the island of Ceylon, her account 
of Calcutta, where she met with a class of 
Europeans much more to her mind, in 
point of education and information, than 
at Bombay —her notice of incidents of dif- 
ferent descriptions, &c. &c. The whole 
is amusing ; and creditable to her pen. 

The short time this lady resided in India, 
for she arrived there May 26, 1809, and 
left it February 28, 1811, did not allow 
her to become familiar with the country 
or people, extensively. But, while her op- 
portunities lasted, she made good use of 
her time. She has left much to be done 
by some lady successor, and we should 
hail the appearance of a mofe complete 
performance by some of our fair country- 
women, with pleasure. 

The plates are skilfully executed, by 
their respective engravers, and add much 
to the pleasure of the volume. If the 
views are really the delineation of our 
authoress, they do the greatest credit to 
her pencil, we quote them also in proof 
of the advantages to be derived from @ 
talent for the elegant art of drawing ; al- 
ways amusing, always interesting, but 
never more so than when employed in im~- 
porting foreign scenes for contemplation 
at home. : 

*,* Two or three plates engraved by 
Mrs. G. should have been executed by 
professiénal talents. 
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The Wanderings 0f Woe, or Conjugal Af- 
fection. A Tribute to the Memory of a 
beloved Wife. With an Appendix con- 
taining The Wrongs of the Academical 
Clergy, &c. &c. By the Rev. James Cox, 
D. D. of Wadham College, Oxiord, and 
Master of Gainsborough School. Cadell 
and Davies, London: pp. 123. price 5s. 
1813. 


** Grief,” says the moralist, “ is a sa- 
cred thing.” Great allowances will be 
made by sympathetic minds for the suf 
ferer whose sorrows orizinate in affection. 
Disappointed hopes of domestic _ bliss 
excite general commiseration ; and de- 
ge the object being at once amiable 
it itself, and honourable to the parties. 
Dr. Cox writes under the influence of 
such sorrow; and while some of his 
verses display the powers of a mind high- 
ly cultivated, others shew that mind borne 
away by present feelings, or rather by a 
desire to escape from present feelings, a 
vagrant in the regions of speculation, and 
yielding to abberrations, not according to 
its habit, at other times, ‘ A Tribute to 
the Memory of a beloved Wife,” written 
under the impulse of the moment, (‘the 
body not yet interred,”) may plead a pri- 
vilege, which to refuse might better be- 
come the cynic than the critic, 

Beside what is personal to the writer, 
this little volume contains thoughts on 
subjects of great importance to the pub- 
lic : not indeed, distinguished by novelty, 
but proper to be repeated from time to 
time, and presented under different forms, 
till remedies be devised for evils so glar- 
ing, so derogatory to national honour. As 
a clergyman Dr. Cox laments the vices 
which too frequently annul the benefits 
of a college education :—yet as a clergy- 
man he canpot but regret exceedingly the 
admission into the church of men without 
a proper preparatory courseof study. Asa 
husband and a parent he pities the condi. 
tion of the weaker sex, exposed to ail the 
accidents, and temptations of life :—he 
might have added,—in all nations on the 
face of the earth : or, if there be any na- 
tion exempt, he would have rendered a 
service to morals and his country, by 
pointing out that nation, and examining 
its institutions. His sentiments will be 
best given in his own words. What he 


did desire we learn from his introductory 
poem ; 


I will not weep unmanly tears : 
For it were :mpious. And vet ’tis hard, 
To give up all a toilsome life’s reward : 
That fairy tannic nad raised on high, 
Visions of happiness, which flitted by, 


Hope, that [for] manyca year bad been my guests 


That we should reach at last some cove of rest, 
And I might strive, the Village Pastor there, 
To emulate thy works, thy praise to share ; 

‘To visit the industricus poor man’s cot, 

And smooth the rougiinessof his humble lot: 
To carry medicine to the sickening frame, 
And with another crutch support the lame: 
Reclaim the wandering, and confirm the good, 
And heal the wounded spirit, if we could. 
Thus the worst ills of poverty allay, 

And scatter hedge- flowers o'er its thorny way. 


What he has experienced we gather 
from a beautiful simile. 


Oh! did Tsay, my bosom was resign’d ? 

Then blot it out, repentance-unsincere 

Confession! Lo, my very comforts ask, 

Where’s she, who shard them all? that focus 
where ? 

Which gather'd a'! my rays of happiness, 

Now scatter’d feeble, like the winter's sun, 

Or that short blaze, the swarthy vagrant rears 

On some wide waste of snows, whose heat the 
winds 

Pilfer, and leave the cowering wretch more chill 

And comfortless. 

Dr. C.’s opinion of some clergymen, he 
thus expresses : in speaking of Gregory, a 
character which he delineates at large. 

A curacy of eighty pounds a year 
Was Gregory’s lot, and Gregory’s full employ. 
The place was populous, and the Reverend drone, 
Who heid the living, seldom did its work ; 

But rode, and smok’d, and doz’d, and had the 
gout, ‘ 

And drove to Bath, to Buxton, and to Town, 

Received a thousand pounds, and lov’d his 
Church! 

The former shepherd of this numerous flock, 

Now with a benefice rewarded, found 

A readier entrance to the Church, than through 

Your doors, Oxford, or Cambridge. College 
pride 
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For cards, for club, for smoking, or for chace 
Him not unfitted. Ignorant and vain, 
Sure consequence, he play’d his cards so well, 
He pleas’d, was learnes, pious and polite. 
A neighbouring clerk of Chesterfieldian grace 
Had taught, what cannot genius effect ? 
All that himself had brought from Cam's rich 
stream, 

Thus he ne’er fail’d to make the morniag call, 
With ambling misses talk’d of pretty things, 
Or pretty verses quoted ; prais’d the wine 
At dinner, sideboard and the Lady’s taste, 
But in the drawing-ronm! no Cornet there, 
Nor Oxford beau could eyual the nice man ! 

Are such the messengers, whose warning voice 
Should call from vanity to works of life, 
And honestly ** reprove, exhort, admonish ?” 
Fearless of pride, and deaf to pleasure’s call 
And lucre’s sophistry, who pure should walk, 
And by example point the way to heaven? 
No, they are traitors in the camp of Christ, 
Who come with p'ausible and faithless lips 
Into his presence, to profess aliegiance, 
Then turn their backs ani! give the hand to Mam- 

mon, 

Tn pleasure’s tumult who more oft than they ? 
To Dura’s golden idol who will bend 
With humbler front? The frown of wealthy vice 
They fear, and, heedless of the threaten’d woe, 
33 tter for sweet and siveet for bitter put, 
And thus adulterate the bread of life. 

if this be just, where is the wonder that 


———soonthe lank haired, canting Cobler 
stole 
His congregation.” ——- 


In the notes which form the appendix | 


this subject assumes another air ;— 


I have often had the pen in my hand, for 
the purpose of addressing the bishops upon 
this flagrant injustice. While the man who 
ventures to practise the meanest trade, with- 
out serving a regular apprenticeship, is subject 
to severe penalties, which we frequently see 
inflicted by the regular injured artisan: per- 
sons, in the northern part of England and 
Wales, are admitted into Holy Orders, not in 
a few instances; butas it were systematically, 
without any University education, with great 
injustice to those who have been compel- 
led to incur the time and expense, which 
such an education requires, For numbers of 
these persons, after they have obtained this 
advantage, migrate into the better parts of the 
kingdom, take vt/i pretio the ecclesiastical 


employments, and even the benefices, from 
those, who on one account at least have cer- 
tainly a stronger claim to them. Lam rather 
turprised, that, in these petitioning days, the 
Universities or the Academical Clergy have 
not expostulated against this injary, at least 
so far as regards the qualification for halding 
a benefice: particularly my own Alma Mater, 
who, | am proud to observe, has never ap- 
peared to give a sanction to the practice, by 
conferring any such degree, as her rival sistec 
does upon her four-and-twenty men; a de- 
gree obtained, if I am rightly informed, 
without any study or residence, and certainly 
not a whit better than those which are sold 
by some of the Scotch universities, 

If an academical education, or degree be 
necessary to the profession, it should be uni- 
versally necessary. If not necessary, then 
persons, in all parts of the kingdom, should 
be equally eligible to the Church without it. 
' But itis well known, that in some dioceses 
not even a member of the university could ob- 
tain Orders, if an under graduate. If there 
be a local necessity for departing from this 
strictness, the persons so ordained should be 
restricted to those parts of the kingdom, where 
the necessity exists. 

1 am not writing against any particular 
setof men; but against what appears to me 
an irregularity, which imperiously calls for 
the consideration of the heads of the Church. 
1 am acquainted with several individuals of 
the description alluded to, of respectable cha- 
racters, and good moral conduct. It is nof 
my intention to pursue the invidious work 
of comparison any further than to observe, 
that university men ought likewise to be pos- 
sessed of these requisites, with the addition of 
superior scholarship, and greater professional 
attainments, 


| This we refer to those whom it con- 
cerns; aud with it we connect another 
matter in which all are concerned ; but 
alas! the clergy, especially: says Dr. Cox, 


| Whenever I visit that mart of all that is 
| great, and all that is shameful, the metropolis 
of England, I find my compassion moved, and 
my indignation raised, by those wretched 
and diseased creatures, lost to honour and to 
happiness, with whom the streets in an even 
| ing are crowded. 

I was once told, that the Clergy increased 
the number of these unhappy women more, 
perhaps, than any other body of men. I be- 
gan to tremble for a profession, which, what- 
ever complaints may be justly made concern- 
ing the conduct of some individuals in it, does 
undoubtedly as a body comprise much of the 
morality, as well as learning of the kingdom, 
But an explanation removed my fears. The 
meaning was, that a considerable numberof 
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these unhappy females are daughters of Cler- 
gymen. 

Brought up dering her father's life with 
better hopes, her person at least in some de- 
gree polished, and her mind perhaps too much 
refined, to suffer her to submit to menial 
drodgery, it is not improbable, that on the 
death of her parent, who, perhaps, too much 
in compliance with the present mode, had 
lived at least to the extent of ‘his income, 
(which, it must be confessed, the greater part 
of clergymen are compelled to do) many 
a well-disposed and, perhaps accomplished 
young woman has fallen an easy prey to the 
persuasions, or false promises of some un- 
principled libertine, merely through the dread 
of the guidvis pati ot poverty. Is it sot an 
object, then, worthy of the nghest attention, 


‘to furnish such women, as are above the 


vulgar, but without fortane, with the ho- 
nourable means of providing for themselves, 
and to enable them to be, as well as the other 
sex, the founders of their own fortunes ? 
There are many employments, by which 
men are acquiring wealth, much better suited 
to women, and to discharge which no satis- 
factory reason appears, why they may not be 
feo mat qualified. Among these is that al- 
uded to in the lines, to which this discussion 
refers : an office, which nature herself seems 
to have confined to female agency. The in- 
delicacy of male hair-dressers for ladies, male 
stay-makers, man-milliners, &c. against which 
motalists have Jong directed the shafis of 
ridicule, dwindles to a shadow in comparison 
with male accoucheurs. The ancients, with 
all their grossness, never gave into this prac- 
tice. And if, some hundred years ago, the 
acme of indecency of manners had been de- 
scribed, as likely. to arrive at this point, the 
writer would have been supposed to deal in 
extravagancies. Surely it will not be alleged, 
that the profession, which has usurped this 
office, is possessed of such learning and sci- 


inclined to attribute much of the boldness 


and indelicacy of female manners to this | 


monstrous abuse, from which my ideas, us 
@ married man, have always revolted with 
abhorrence. 


Thus, in the midst of his griefs, this 
worthy writer feels for the misfortunes of 
others. We trust that these effusions have 
aided the lenient hand of time in soften- 
ing his own sufferings ; nor let him des- 
pair of seeing public benevolence, now 
happily relieved from the stimulus inci- 
dent to the necessity of national defence, 
directed to the reformation of those 
other evils, which he, in common with 
ali good men, so deeply laments, 


Lunar Observations, denoting the Influ- 
ence of the Moon on the Winds, Ke. By 
Sol. Go. Da Costa. 8vo, pp. 51. For the 
Author, Underwood, London, 1813. 


Whether we consider the main object 
of this little tract as perfectly demonstrated, 
may appear in the sequel ; but the occa- 
sion of it, and the directions given by the 
author on the proper mode of study for 
elucidating it, are not andeserving of 
attention. Accident often presents to 
those who are able to distinguish them 
opportunities of valuable discoveries ; and 
the author's readiness in availing himself 
of accident, and pursuing it, does honour 
to his talent and perseverance. He shall 
relate his own story. 


On my homeward voyage from Jamaica, 
better than four years ago, when off the 
Chops of the British Channel, the wind due 
east, blowing strong, we took soundings, 
which continued for at least twelve days ; but 
before the whole of that time, our captain 
declared he would rather have been where he 
was a week before coming there, than in the 
situation he was then in; and that, had he 
known what wind he should have had, he 
could have avoided the delay he then suffered; 
adding, that his hopes rested on the change 
of the moon, which was just approaching to 
the full. 

It so turned ont, that at the third day of 
the change, the wind shifted to the south- 
west, when we proceeded up Channel. The 
circumstance, as just stated, made a strong 
impression on my mind, and gave me the idea 
of first conceiving, that if it rested with the 
moon to produce a change of the wind, some- 
thing might be discovered in the appearance 


j of the moon t denote that change. I also 
ence, as wornen are not able to attain. Lam | 


thought, that if such indication could be 


understood, avery great advantage to naviga- 


tion might be achieved ; and, with this sole 


object in view, I have ever since unremit- 


tingly observed the moon through all her 
Junations, and have at length arrived at such 
conclusions as my firm belief will warrant 
me in asserting are unerring. 


No discovery can be of use without 
diligence. ‘To reduce the theory to prac- 
tical proof, requires a patient exertion of 
observation, which Mr. Da Costa recom- 
mends; and we concur in his recommen- 
dation. It is neither expensive nor labo-~ 
rious; neither does it demand any great 
sacrifice of time, or absence from more 
important pursuits, 
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The mode hy which this discovery is to be 
obtained, is now offered to the scientific world 
as the result of a very attentive observation of 
four years, of the corresponding state of the 
wind to the signs of the moon in her different 
variations of figure and position thronghout 
each lunation ; and that such signs as she may 
display at the change, bat more particularly 
at the full, will he indicative of such winds 
as will prevail to the succeeding change: also 
to the return of the fuli, and even to the fol- 
lowing change, as the signs may pointont, 
To enable the observer to atrest the trnih of 
such indications, le. him atthe full eadea- 
vour to take a fae simile of the moon, and 
note down the quarter of the wind at the 
ume. ‘Phe mvon at that period being south, 
on ber right limb will be seen the gnide to 
the winds, in what is commonly called the 
man in the moon, although deficient in his 
upper limbs, and his head invisible; but if 
ata more early period, say before the termi- 
nation of the first quarter, he is seen in an 
upright position, leaving, as the moon ad- 
varces to the full, a clear space on the right 
and left sides of his lower extremities, viz 
more than half the moon's diameter, de- 
scending a good deal below the line of dark 
spots on the east limb, so as to display, when 
at the full, and seen at midnight, a great 
proportion of such spots on his shoulders; 
observing, that as his lower extremities de- 
scend, the spots are brought more upwards, 
then westerly winds may he expected for 
nearly the woole period unul the following 
full takes place: but, on the contrary, if the 
said spots appear to have increased on the 
moon's right or west limb in any considerable 
degree, and the guide betere described gra- 


dually rising to the top ar south so as | 


to appear in an horizontal position when at 
the til, and the mght afer, then easterly 
winds may be expected to prevail nearly to 
the same length of duration as before pointed 
out for the westerly; and in the appearance 
of a nearly equal proportion in space between 
the guide and the spots, with his lower extre- 
mities parallel with the spots, there then may 
be expected twenty or twenty-one days’ wes- 
terly wind to oceur before the next full; of 
whieh number, all, or part, will sueceed 
each other at the beginning, or be divided at 
intervals: bat in the litter view of the guide, 
he is seen to ascend at the full, or directly 
atier to let the easterly winds (as described in 
the second po-ition above stated) pass under 
him. {t must be here mentioned, that as 
the guide varies his position more or less ob 
lique, so do the spots increase and decrease in 
equal proportion, as do also the winds , bat 


in those instances, when the guide is seen at. 


the top without the usual appearance of the 
spots on the light or western limb of the 


Vor, XV. [ Lit. Pan. May, 1814] 


moon, the winds mav be expected to be vari- 
able unul the next full. 

It is necessary to be clearly understood, that 
although the guide and spots, as above de- 
seribed, are the sixns of observation, it is 
from the smootheror more shining spaces sur- 
roundiog and intermixing with those spots 
that the winds are actually governed ; and as 
the quantity of surface on the inoon's disk is 
filed op by the clearer spaces, sometimes 
above, and at other times below, the guide 
and spots, and at others more or tess to the 
eastern or western side of them: so do the 
directions of the winds recsive their impulses 
in strength and duration from the points be- 
tore stated, 

What is above advanced, is to invite the 
inquirer into the truth of the predictions laid 
down, to make. his own observations, and to 
commence with the new moon, taking face 
similes of the figure she extibis, by paper 
circles of her size, asseea with the naked eve, 
as Of.en as weather will permit, and minute 
down atthe back the wind aud weather at 
every observation, each circle to be numbered 
with the moon's age: and when weather or 
clouds will not admit of observation, to keep 
a diary of such wind and weather as inter- 
venes, and thus to compare the results with 
the anticipations, as before given. It is ree 
commended that the nuked eve be only used, 
in preference to telescopes, as the object which 
is particularly pointed aut as the guive, called 
the man in the moon, takes that form from 
a certain number of dark spots or shades seen 
on the surface. of the moon, which, when 
viewed through a telescope, loses much of its 
conspicuous appearance by the intervention 
of innumerable other figures, formed out of 
the infivitvy of smaller and larger spots, but 
none of which offer any precise figure so 
stitable for the purpose, it has been already 
suguested, that the change of the moon, is 
the most projer time for commencing obser- 
vations: ber horns, when first seen, should 
be particularly attended to, and their figure 
and position accurately taken, noting the 
wind at the time, an] proceeding in the same 
way progressively, or as ofien as weather will 
permit, tll she arrives atthe full; and, by 
numbertug every observation, references of 
comparison can be easily hed, P 

This mode of recording by delineation, 
has been adopted by Mr. Herschell with 
great success. It possesses unquestionable 
utility; agd may be continued for y ars 
without confusion, if proper attention be 
paid to mark the time and date correctly. 

But it ought to be recollected, that the 
moon does not always present the same 
face to the earth: comsequently the ap« 
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pearance of her spots varies by the mere 
change of her aspect. If the direction 
of her spots in reference to the centre of 
the earth varies, it is difficult to conceive 
how the position of those spots, or of the 
lights between them. higher or lower, 
should produce or affect the winds which 
return at the different seasons of the year. 
The spots which, fin the summer of 1813, 
introduced a south wind, for instance, do 
not, in 1814, point in the same direction 
as before. ‘Their influence, therefore, it 
cin hardly be expected, should be the 
same. Nevertheless. as astronomers have 
remarked a conformity between the as- 
pects of the moon and the seasons, or 
the weather of the seasons, by which the 
earth is visited, revolving every nineteen 
years, it might not be unworthy their 
notice to wetch the lunar aspects, with 
this thongbt on their minds. As journals 
have been kept fora much longer time 
thaa is comprised in several Metonic cy- 
eles, and as such wi!] doubtless be conti- 
uved, the principle might easily be brought 
to somewhat of certainty; or, if itself 
failed, it might lead to observations not 
unworthy attention on a subject now in- 
volved in much obscurity, aod affording 
room for the most sedulous and ingenious 
investigation. 
The first seven Epochs of the Ancient Bri- 
tish Church: a Sermon, by Right Rev. 

Thomas Barzess, D D. and FA 5. 

Bishop of St. Davids. 8vo. price 2s. Riv- 

tugtons, Londen, 1813. 

When our Lord Christ announced to 
the Apostle Paul— thou must yet see 
Rome might the Aposile find himself 
at liberty to conjecture what exien- 
sively good purpose this could answer? 
He most probably had no other view of 
the matter uban that it would contribute 
to the prepagation of the Gospel among 
the cit'zens of that vast metropolis, Christ 
bad further intentions; aud as the event 
proved, designed to evangelize, not Ro- 
mans only, but Britons also;—to con- 
vert the calamities of war into the rudi- 
ments of Heavenly Peace. The reverend 
prelate who in this discourse states the 
first promulgation of Christianity in our 
island by St. Paul, has taken ground 
that may be deemed-new; yet,—under 
great deference to his Lordship, we 


think he has not stated the matter in so 
probable and clear a light. as our readers 
have seen it, in our secon! volume, page 
875, &c. For reasons there given we do 
not think St. Paul was the first preacher 
in our island, but rather his disciple, 
\ristobulus ; and that the Apostie came 
hither on a later visit. But. not to decide 
for the reader, we present him with the 
worthy Bishop's statement of the history 
as he understands it. . 


It may not be improper to recapitulate 
here the evidences of St. Paul's journey to 
Britain. 

(1.) We know froin incontestible foreign 
authority (Tertullian, Origen, &e ) that the 
Gospel was preached in Britain in the earliest 
days of Christianity ,; our oldest native his- 
torian (Gildas) says, before the year G1. We 
likewise know frown incisputable authority 
(Eusebius) that the Gospel was preached in 
Britain by some of the Apostles And if by 
some of the Apostles we may be sure that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles must have been one: 
I say must, because the conversion of the 
Gentiles was St. Paal’s special commission, 
—because before he went to Rome, he had 
expressed his intentions of travelling to the 
west (Spain)—-because he thus more com- 
pletely fulfilled Christ’s special commission 
(Acts xxii. 21. 2 Tim. iv. 17.)—because, 
(as will appear in the following paragraph) 
we have evidence, indirect and direct, that he 
did go both to Spain and Britain; and be- 
canse we have no credible evidence, that any 
other Apostle ever was in Britain. 

(2.) We know from unquestionable autho- 
rity (Athanasius, Jerome, &c.) that St. Paul 
preached in Spain, and in the West; and 
that he went from Ocean to Ocean, and to 
the islands that lie in the Ocean, after his 
release from his first imprisonment in Rome. 
We also know from the best authority (Cles 
mens Romanus,) that he went to the emost 
bounds of the West. Britain was called the 
utmost island of the West, (Catallus,) and 
the wimost part of the West, (Theodoret ;) 
and no other country, as far as yet appears, 
was called the utmost bounds of the /¥est, 
but Britain, or in conjunction with Britain, 
and of which Britain was the remotest. St. 
Paul therefore could not go to the utmost 
bounds of the West withont going to Britain. 
Venantius Fortunatus and Sophronius, (who, 
though they lived, one in the sixth century, 
and the other in the seventh, yet can be con- 
sidered only as interpreters of the general 
sense of antiquity,) expressly assert that St, 
Paul went to Brita. 

(3.) We know further, that St Paul was at 
Rome at the same time with .the family of 
Caractacus; and that they returned to Bri 
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tain the same year, in whieh St. Paul was 
setat liberty. We are also informed by a 
vefy ancient British record, that the know- 
ledge of the Gospel was introduced into Bri- 


tain by the father of Caractacus after seven | 
years detention at Reme, that is, A. D.53, | 
which is within the period assigned by Gildas 


to the first introduction of Christianity. 


‘The second Epoch, his Lordship finds 
in the public profession and protection of 
Christianity by Lucius, a British Prince. 
The third —in the testimonies of Tprtul- 
Jian and Origen. 


The fourth century was a brilliant and 
triumphant gra of the British Church, dis- 
tinguished by many occurrences most 
teresting to this country, The great event in 
the history of ihe Gospel, in which Britain 
hasa national interest above all other coun- 

‘tries, is the general establishment of Christia- 
nity throughoat the Roman empire by Con- 
stantine, The Emperor was a native of 
Britain *; his mother, the Empress Helena, 
was also a native of Britain; his father, the 
Emperor Constantius, lived many years in 
Britain, and died at York ; and Constantine, 
on his father’s death, was proclaimed {mperor 
by the army in Britain. Constantius was 
favourable to the Christians, though, when 
in the subordinate capacity of Caesar, he was 
compelled to execute the rigorous edicts of 
Diocletian. The persecution closed with his 
accession to the empire. His. son, inheriting 
his father’s benignaut disposiiion, became a 
convert to Christianity, and established the 
Gospel throughout the Roman werld. Un- 
der the Emperor's favour and protection, the 
British Church couid not fail to enjoy pecu- 
liar privileges. An authentic evidence of our 
Church appeared early in the fourth century 
by the presence of three British Bishops at 


the Council of Arles, which was convened by | 
British Bishops were also pre- ste va 
= | book, and Religious Tracts ; 
sentat the Councils of Sardica and Ariminiuin 


the Emperor. 


in the same century, and, probably, at the | 
celebrated Council of Nice +. 

In the course of this century Jerome de- 
Jwered his valuable testimony to the indepen- 
dence of the British Church, and to her su/- 
fictency fur salvation. 


His Lordship adds in a note, 


| iu Britannia imperator creatus, haud dubie 
| magnitudinis sue gloria natale solum partie 

ceps effecit.” (Hist. Angl. L. i) Polydore 
| Virgil’s testimony is of the more weight, be- 
cause he was not only a foreigner, but (as Usher 
says of him) ‘* inclinatione animi in nominis 
Britannici gloriam non admodam_propen- 
' dens.” Another learned foreigner, Baronius, 
| asserts, that Constantine was born in Britain, 
| and says that no sane mind can daybt it. 
Ls Constantinum magnum non tantum in 
Britannia Casarem primum dictum esse, sed 
Britannia orjundam fuisse, adeo certum 
judicat Baronins ad annum Christi, 306 16. n. 
nt pon nisi exirema dementiz homines illi 
sententi repugnare dicat. (Strauchii Bre- 
viarium Chsonolog. p. 849.) Camden in his 
| Letter to Lipsivs, says, ‘* Historici omnes, 
| quide loco patali Constantini Max. seripse- 
[ runt, una voce, preter duos Greculos, Cedre- 
pum et Nicephorum, in Britannia natum 
asserunt. (Camdeni Epistola, p. 64, ed 
1641.) Usher bas made a large collection of 
authorities to the same purpose. (Eccles. 
Britana. Antiq. p. 173—177 ) 

We doubt the propriety of describing 
these evidences under the term Efochs: 
but we commend every endeavour to in- 
struct the clergy, and by them the people, 
in the Ecclesiastical History of their Pro- 
vince ;—it affords a good argument by 
which to animate their zeal. That tke 
zeal of his diocese of St. David's is at 
this day laudable appears abundantly from 
what the Bishop reports of present pro- 
_ ceedings. Having adverted {o the ocea- 
| sion of this discourse, as being the Eighth 
Anniversary of the Society for promoting 
Religious Knowledge and Christian Union 
his Lordship observes, 

The original objects of the society were, 

J. The distribution of the Bible, Prafer- 


2 The institution of Sanday Schools ; 
3. The establishment of Libraries for the 


' ose of the parochial Clergy; and 


4. ‘The promotion of clerical education. 


An important and extensive charity, com- 


monly called Mrs. Bevan’s circulating Schools 
after thirty years suspension, restored a 


few years ago by the present Chancellor. 


That Constantine the Great was a native | These Schools were instituted early in the 


of Britain, may, perhaps, be more impartially 
decided by foreigners than by natives. Poly- 


Britannica matre genitus, in Britannia natus. 


| last century by the Rey. Griffith Jones, Vicar 


of Llanddowror*, During the forty years of 
dore Virgil says of Constantine, Is enim 6 


* Mr. Jones left 2000 pounds to this cha- 
rity, which were augmented by benefactions 


* Usher's Eccles, Britan. p. 173—192.. ~| #© 8000 pounds at the time of Mis. Bevan’s 


+ Stiilingfleev’s Orig. Britann. p. 74, 89. 
135, 


death, who succeeded to the patronage ef 
these schools afier Mr. Jones's death. While 
this charity continued in Chancery, this sum 
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their continuance, it is stated in the last an- 
nual report which was given of them, that 
more than 300,000 persons, old and young, 


— had received from thein the benefits of Chris- 
tian instruction. 


The next object of the society, which I 
have to mention, is the establishment of 
Libraries for the use of the Parochial Clergy. 
The Diocese has been very largely benefited 
by the bounty of Dr. Bray's Associates, who, 
at the intercession of Mr. Howell Howels, a 
most valuable minister of our Church, many 
years ago established in different parishes be- 
tween thirty and forty libraries. With the 
same benevolent a.teation to the wants of 
the Diocese, the Assaciates have, within these 
few years, granted several Libraries at the 
request of the Clergy. The intention of the 
Society is to form a Library in each Deanery, 
under the direction of the Rural Dean, for 
the use of the clergy of the Deanery. 


A College is provided, in which Clerical 
Tnstruction is afforded, including a ‘well 
** grounding” of the students in gram- 


matical learning—by enabling poor pa- 


rents to keep their children at School 


- longer than they could otherwise do, An 
asylum is also in progress for aged and 


incapacitated clergymen. Tosuch laudi- 


’ ble designs, al] must wish ‘ God's speed :"’ 


—whether they believe that the gospel 
was first planted in this part of our 
island or not. The difficulty attendant 


on the acquisition of learning in the re- 
- mote parts of our island are many and 


great : that they may be effectually re- 


_moved by institution in this province, 


as an example for others, till every part of 
the land finds knowledge within its reach, 
is ‘a consummation devouily to be 
»wished.” 


Neele’s General Atlas, consisting of ‘a 


complete set of Maps compiled from the 
best Authorities, and including all the new 
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Discoveries. Parts 1. 1. price One Guinea 
* each; full coloured. Sm. folio. Neele, Lon- 
don, 1813. 


It gives us pleasure to see the various 
forms assumed by those communications 
of science to the world, which do honour 
to the spirit of the intelligent in our day. 
It certainly is highly convenient to the 


accumulated to about 18,000 pounds sterling, 
or £30)500 7% Od. Bank 3 per cent, An- 


| 
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public to have the choice of size and price, 
which is now afforded to it, so that no 
pocket need complain of not being able 
to find works of instruction by which it 
may be suited. On another account we 
derive pleasure also, because we infer from 
later appearances of scientific works, that 
former adventures of the like kind have 
been attended with an honourable remu- 
neration to their proprietors ; and, indeed, 
in certain instances we know that this has 
been the fact. They have been well re- 
ceived by the public at large. 


The work before us has been taken 
great pains with, and is throughout very 
neatly executed, 

The skill of the engraver is conspicuous ; 
and we have no reason to question that of 
the geographer. The mode of dividing 
some of the principal plates allows of en- 
creasing the scale on which they are con- 
structed, and consequently of shewing 
their contents to greater advantage. We 
doubt not, but what when the whole is 
completed, it will form a very respectable 
volume. 

It might be rendered more satisfactory, 
perhaps, tosome minds, if an introduc- 
tion, explaining the nature of maps, their 
utility, and somewhat of their history, 
were prefixed. 

It is not every body who understands 
sufficiently the nature of projection ; or 
can account for the circular course of 
some lines, while others are straight. The 
most considerable authorities used, and 
the improvemerts made, with the rea- 
sons in support of them, should make a 
part of such an introduction, 


An Essay on the Character of Henry the 
Fifth when Prince of Wales. By Alexander 
Luders, Esq. Sm. Octavo. pp. 180. Price 
5s. Cadell and Davies. London, 1813. 


Among other privileges of a free-born 
Englishman, is the right of studying, with 
what degree of attention he pleases, the 
history of his country, and examining the 
whole of it, or any part, whether for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge, or of 
stating doubts, or of removing the doubts 
ofothers. The history of the world has 
been transmitted to us, by writers who 
were not always correctly informed of the 
causes of events from the highest sources ; 
but were obliged to content themselves 
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with notorious circumstances or general 
report, 
them in the shape of suspicions or whisp- 
ers: they were in the possession of a 
few; but they could not, they would not, 
or they dared not, speak out all they 
knew, 

The history of eur own country par- 
takes of this infirmity. The art of writing 
was studied by a small part of the com- 
munity in former days. [t was practised 
by those principally who lived retired from 
its tamults, ‘The cloister was a privileged 
place, secluded from the tempests of the 
world, yet was it the resort of the learned, 
as learning then stood; but, intermingled 
with reports of every kind, received from 
without, and requiring more skill in those 
who sifted them for the purpose of disco- 
vering the truth, than fell to the share of 
the greater number of monks who under- 
took to record history, ‘That the monks 
should wilfully pervert the truth of facts, 
appears to be an unnecessary accusation, 
to say the least. That they should be 
swayed by their prejudices, is credible 
enough ; and that, in consequence, they 
should sometimes make the worse appear 
the better reason, may be admitted ; but, 
in general, the cause of their imperfections, 
as historians, was the absence of better ma- 
terials than those which they were able to 
obtain. 

Public documents, such as the laws of 
the land, and acts of the government, are 
not liable to the same objections; yet, in 
those turbulent periods, when might and 
right were alternately ranged in opposition 
on each side, the spirit of party—always 
a domineering spirit—produced effects 
scarcely less inimical to truth than igno- 
rance ifse'f. What a parliament, called 
by this king, enacted, a parliament, called 
by that king, his more successful rival, 
disannulled. Hence attainders of tvrea- 
son, corruptions of blood, and forfegures 
of estates, with infinite confusion. If these 
public acts demand our caution, when de- 
sirous of ascertaining the truth of history, 
there can be no doubt but what private 
memoirs, secret characters of persons, de- 
mand much more. Party has disguised 
them— ignorance of real causes has ana- 
morpbosed them, and so changed their 
shape that they no longer represent their 
originals. 

It is difficult to say whether tradition, 
i.e, general belief obtaining throughout 


The real facts sometimes reached |. 


‘the community, ought to be considered as 


better or worse than some of the other 
sources of history already named As 1t 
passes from hand to hand, it becomes en- 
feebled, and each relator or generation of 
relators varies a little more from the di- 
rect trath: yet it often has better grounds 
on which to support itself than many 4 
point of written history; and general 
tradition, committed to writing, and to 
the press, within a reasonable distance of 
time from the event, is not easily deprived | 
of its authority, 

With great pleasure we perceive a dis-. 
position for investigaiing particular times 
and characters in English history. No 
possible objection can arise against the 
vindication of any public person from im- 
putations which sully bis honour ; and if 
our fifth Henry may now be acquitted from 
charges of excesses which centuries have 
believed: so much the better: we shail 
be glad of it. : 

On all occasions of enquiry it is wise 
to trace as far as possible the stream of re- . 
port to the fountain head, to the first aus | 
thor of it; and this Mr. Luders has done. 
He dismisses the old chroniclers, Fabian, 
Hall, Grafton, Hollinshed, Stow, and 
Speed—and proposes to lead the reader 
up to the source whence they must 
nave derived their opinions. This he 
finds in Thomas Elmham, prior of Len- 
ton, a contemporary of Henry LV. rather 
than of his son; but he outlived both, and , 
wrote the life of Henry V. at great length, 
in a verbose and flourishing style of Latin, 
and with abundance of praise. 

His sixth chapter bas the foilowing title, 
OF the Prince's natural temper and dispo- 
sition, and behaviour in his youth.” Here 
after relating an extraordinary instance of his 
activity and swiftness of foot, (it is the out- 
running a deer,) he desciibes him thus, | 
—much given’ to lasciviousness, and very 
fond of mosical instraments. Passing the 
bounds of modesty, and burning with the fire 
of youth, he was eager in the pursuit of Venus, 
as of Mars. When not engaged in military 
exercises, he also indulged in other éxcesses, 
which unrestrained youth is apt to fall into, 
If these things here introduced among others, 
should be thought worthy of perusal and of a 
place in history, it depends on the judgment 
of discreet readers to give them place or not. 
If not, such cloudy passages may well be bu- 
ried in obscurity and silence. But the au- 
thor’s reason for alluding to them, is in order 
to afford matter of rejoicing to those who 
shall read oe is to come, oe presenting the- 
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sudden change of night into day, of a cloud 


into élear sky, of an eclipse into perfect splen- 
dour, of darkness tuto light. Lo, the time is 
at hand, when, upon the vanishing ofa cloud, 
the solar rays will dart forth,”—&e. Such is 
the author's style. His next chapter contains 
a tale of Henry the fourth’s caliing his son to 
his bed-side, when at the point of death, in 
order to kiss and bless him as Isaae did Jacob, 
and of the Prince's retiring to penitent re- 
flections like the prodigal son; and then 
** the left hand becomes the right by a happy 
miracle,” which concludes the chapter. 


If Thomas Elmham were disposed to 
praise Henry, whatever he writes in his 
dispraise, tells strongly against him. It is 
true, that allowances must be made for 
the style and language of the writer; for 
the peculiarity of his profession, &&c. ; 
and, therefore, we shall endeavour to un- 
derstand the prior of Lenton, as the prior 
of Lenton ought to be understood. But 
a soldier and a poet, one who served onder 
Henry in the war of France, needs no 
such allowance; and this is no other 
than Hardyng, who wrote the Chronicle 
of England: he says, 


The hour he was crowned and anoint 
He changed was of all bis olde condition. 
Full virtuous he was from point to point; 
Grounded all new in good opinion, 

For passingly without comparison. 
Then set vpon all right and conscience, 
A NEW MAN made by all good regimence. 


This intire change, this becoming a 
new man, implies too strongly to admit of 
hesitation, that his former life was irregu- 
Jar: if he were now “ Full virtuous from 
peint to point,” he was formerly unvirtu- 
ous from point topoint. His old fellow 
soldier and Companion in the wars would 
noi have forged this scandal; he must 
have had what to him appeared satisfac- 
tory authority for it. Aud, if it appeared 
satisfactory to hiro, it may well be receiv- 
ed as such by us; the inference is, that 
Henry, previous to his coming to the 
crown, was a dissolute character, ——— 

In what particulars this dissoluteness 
consisted, it may not be easy to discover; 
and this the rather, as they were incidents 
of his private life, and were no doubt, at 
first concealed, being kuown to few; 
and, afterwards, because his subsequent 
actions were too popular to be aspersed by 
unwilling discoverers. 

Mr, Luders, however, finds himself un- 
der the necessity of acknowledginz some 
@uch blemishes, The first is— 
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There is the following passage in Stow’s 
beginning of the reign, w describing the new 
King’s character. * He lived somewhat in- 
solently, insomuch that whi’st his father lived, 
being accompanied with some otf his young 
lords and gentlemen, he would wait in dis- 
guised array for his own receivers, and dis- 
tress them of their money. And some 
times at such enterprises, both he and his 
company were sorely beaten. And when 
his receivers made to him their cowplsints 
how they were robbed in coming unio him, 
he would give them discharge of so much mo- 
ney as they had lost. Aud besides that, they 
should not depart from him without great 
rewards for their trouble and vexsion; espe- 
cially they should he rewarded, that bes: had 
resisted him and his company, avd of whom 
he had received the greatest and most strokes. 

This is precisely ‘he behaviour of a gay, 
gallant, and thoughtless young soldier ; 
brave himsz!f, he highly valmes bravery in 
others: those who bh d resisted mantully, 
and from whom he had received the great- 
est number of strokes, he rewards greatly, 
and especially. © Courage is a virtue never 
Jost on the English nation; and in those 
days such a rencontre, it detected, would 
be lightly Jaughed at, but not lighily 
praised : the fact would be separated trom 
the scandal. 

Nor let the story of his demanding a 
culprit from the grasp of the law be given 
up, till somewhat of the same principle 
be applied in explanation ot 1 We 
must consider the manners of the times. 

It is well known, that in those days the 
nobility valued themselves on swarms of 
retainers; tbat those reainers were not 
constant servants, but were employed on 
particular occasions ; and that they wore 
the livery of their lors, which it was ex- 


pected should prove their protection. Pro-' 


tections for their servants were claimed by 
many who now forbear it: for instance, 
by members of the privy council, of par- 
liament, Xc. 
violent quarrels, because such and such 
lords had abused, or imprisoned, &c. the 
man of anottrer lora. That a man of Prince 
Henry’s bad been seized is probable 
enough in itself, and is rendered more so 
by the scene in the old coniedy, written 
previous to Shakespeare’s Henry, and 
with which he was well acquainted. 


—Enter the young Prince with Ned aad Tom. 


Henry 5.—Come away my lads. Gogs 
wounds ye villaine, what make you befe? I 


must goe aboute my businesse myselfe, and 


you must stand loyteriag here. 


We have in our history’ 


| 

| 
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Theefe.—Why my lord they have bound 
mee, aud will not let me go. 

Henry 5.—Have they bound thee villain, 
why, how now my lord? 

Judge —1 am glad to see your grace in good 
healt. 

Henry 5.—Why my lord, this is my MAN. 
Tis marvell you knew him not,  betore 
this. I tell you he ts aman of his hands. 

Theefe.—I, gogs wounds, ‘hat Lam, try 
me who dare, 

_Juage grace shall finde small cre- 
dite by acknowledging him to be your Man. 


When we find he was a soldier, a brave 
fellow, and in the Prince’s service, the 
wonder ceases, that his master should 
claim him, when in duress, and should 
even in the words of Sir Thomas Elyot, 
‘In furious rage come hastely to the 
barre, and commaand hic to be ungived, 
aud sette at libertie.” Nor is this view 
of the incident weakened by the conside- 
ration, that Prince Heary had been, or 
was then at the head of the council, or 
commander of the army, &c. for the 
higher were his post of honour, the great- 
er was the disparagement to his proctec- 
tion 

Ye conclude, therefore, that, the evi- 
dence preponderates in favour of the cha- 
racter popularly attributed to this English 
hero. 

We might add, that it is not credible 
that Shakespeare, with other dramatists, 
should contradict tradition, founded on 
tolerable evidence ; in their representations 
addressed to the people. Our immortal 
bard lived near enoagh to the time to have 
been severely censured, bad be drawn his 
Eaglish princes contrary to truth. Has 
he so done in King John, or in either 
of the Richards? &¢. That Shakespeare 
has added many particulars to answer 
dramatic purposes, and to produce dra 
matic effect, is evident; but in none 
has he violated credibility, either popular 
or historical. The answer to the judge, 
as recorded by Sir ‘T. Elyot, receives ad- 
ditional dignity from this view of the sub- 
ject. We repeat here the whole story. 
‘A good Judge, a good Prince, a good 

ing. 

The most renowumed Prince, king Henry 
the fift, late king of Englande, durmge the 
lyfe of his father was noted to be fierce and 
of wanton courage. 1t happened that one of 
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bis servants whom he favoured wel}, was for | 


felony by him conmmitied arreyned at the 
kings bench: whereof the Prince being ad- 


(526 
vertised, and incensed by light persons about 
him, in furious rage Game hastely to the barre, 
where the servauit stood as a prisoner, and 
commaunded him to be ungived and sette at 
libertie. Whereat all men were abashed, 
reserved the ehiefe Justice, who humbly ex- 
horted the Prince 10 be contented that bis sere 
vant might be ordered, according to the aun- 
cient lawes of this Realme: or if he would 
have him saved from the rigour of the lawés, 
that he should obtayne, if he might, of the 
king his father bis gracious pardon, where- 
by no Law or Justice should be derogate. 

With which aunswere the Prince nothing 
appeased, but rather more inflamed, endea- 
voured himself to take away his servaunt. 
The Judze considering the perilous example 
and iaconvenience that might thereby ensue, 
with a valyant spirite and courage commaund- 
ed the Prince uppon his alleagsunce to leave 
the prisoner and depart his way; at which 
commaundemet the Prince beinge set all ina 
furye, all chaufed, and ina terrible maner, 
came up to the place of jadgement, men 
thinking that he would have slain the Judge, 
or have done to him some domage: Bat the 
Judge sitting still without moving, declaring. 
the majestic of the Kings place of judgemeat, 
and with an assured and bold countenaunee, 
had to the Prince these words following : 

Sir remember your selfe. I keepe heere 
the place of the king your sovereigne lord and 
father, to whome ye owe double obedience: 
wherefore efisoones in his name, I charge you 
to desist of willulnesse and anlawfull enter- 
prise, and from hencefoorth give goed exam- 
ple to those which hereafter shail be your 
proper subjects. And now, for your con- 
tempte and disobedience, goe you to the pric 
son of the Kinge’s Bench, where unto I 
commit you, and remaiue ve there prisoner 
untill the pleasure of the Kinge your father 
be further kaowen. With which words 
being abashed, and also wondering at the 
marvailous gravitie of that worshipfal Jus- 
tice, the noble Prince laying bis weapon aparte, 
doing reverence departed aud went to the 
Kinges bench as be was commaunded. 
Whereat his servaunis disdayned, came and 
shewed to the King al the whole aflayrey 


whereat he a whiles stndying, efter as a man 
| all ravished with gladoesse, holding bis eyes 


aud handes up towardt heaven, abrayded with 
aloud voyce: O mereitull God, how much 
am I bound to your infinite goodness, spes 
cially for that you have givea me a jude,’ 
who feaeth not to minister Jastice, and also 
a son who can sufler semblably and obey 
Justice.” 


On the whole, we must be allowed to 
retain our opinion, that Prince Henry was 
trom bis youth a valiant soldiev-—and, 
though of the counci], did not disdain, , 
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when occasion served, « soldier's pranks. 
That his temper transported bim toe far, 
but that his good understanding vever left 
him ,;—that, haviog witnessed the awful 
change made by death, in the person of 
his father, and more than having witnes- 
sed, having felt it ;—sensible, also, of the 
important duties to which be was now 
called ;—alive to the confidence placed in 
him by the nobility, who previous to his 
coronation, proposed their allegiance to 
him ;—brought to refl-ction, and to re- 
peutance, he became a new man :—words 
very expressive !—whether used by a 
prior, a soldier, a chronicler, or by the 
public voice. 

The love of Henry for learning, his in- 
tentions in favour of the university of Ox- 
ford, &c. we must pass; but we cannot 
pass the dignity naauifest ina letier which 
Mr. L. justly considers as a curiosity ; 
aod which he bas thetetore translated 
from the orginal French in 
dera 

** Most dread Soverein Lord and Father, 

Tn the most humble manuer aay 
in my heart devise, | recommend myself to 
your royal majesty, humbly praving your gra 
civas blessing. Most dread Sovereign Lord 
and Father, I sincerely beseecli God graci- 
ously to shew his providence towards you in 
all places: prsise be to hins in all his works ! 
For ou the Lith of this insiant 
month of Match, your rebels of the parts of 
Glamorgan, Usk, Netherwent, 
and Overwent, dsew together to the nuinber 
of 8000 men by their own account; and 
went im the worning of ihe same day, and 
burnt part of your towa of Grosmout within 
your Lordship of Monmouth and Jeunoia. 

ouly well beloved cousin the Lord ‘Tal- 
bot, and the little troop of my Loasetiald , 
aud there jotsed them your brave end faithful 
knights Wilhan Newport aud Joho Grein- 
dre F, who made bul a very small power al- 
together. But true itis thot /he victory is nov 
inthe multitude of people, (and tiius was it 
well seen there) éuc in the might of the Lord. 

** And there by the aid of the blessed 
Trinity your men wan the field, and overcame 
all the said rebels; of whow they sicw in the 


* There !s something defective bere. The 
French words of the manuscript are, as in the 
print, dantost hors, which Lean make woth'n 
of.—[Query. Immediate'y issued.” Edit] 


+ His services in this war were thought 
worthy to be mentioned with others, in the 
Commous address to the King. 3. Parl. Ro. 
P- 577. 
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field, by fair reckoning upon our return from 
the pursuit, some sey eight hundred, and 
some 1000, being questione’ upon pain of 
death. Nevertheless, be it oue or the other 
in this account, 1 will wot dispute. 

** And to give you full information of the 
whole affair, 1 seud you a person worthy of 
credit therein, one of my faithful servants the 
bearer hereof, who was in the battle and very 
satisfactorily performed his duty, as he has 
ever done. 

«* Now such amends bath God ordained 
you for the burving of four houses in your 
town aforesaid, And no prisoners were taken 
except one who was a great chieftain among 
them, whom | would have sent to you, but 
that be is not yet able to bear the journey. 

** And with respect to the course I propose 
to hold hereupon, please your highness to 
give entire credence to the bearer hereof, in 
what he will himself inform your highness 
on my part. And pray God ever keep you 
in joy aud honour, and grant that 1 may 
shortly bave to comfort you with more good 
news. 

Written at Hereford, the said Wednes- 
day night, 

** Your most humble aad obedient son, 
Henry.” 


At the date of this letter the Prince was 
not eighteen years old. Yet it is evident that 
the conduct of the war, and of the govera- 
mentof the couuuy then in rebellion, was 
left entirely to hin. His expressions shew 
that he felt the importance of his situation, 
and lis proceedings are such as a man of ex- 
perience would have directed. We see no 
vanity or exaltation, though the occasion 
would pave rendered it excusable in a high 
spirited youth of his years and quality. 

We add an epitome of this Prince’s ace 
tions, which justifies the most tavourable 
opinion of his talenis aud capacity. 


The folivwing Summary of Dates of the prine 
cipal events and transactions in this 
may be jound useful, 

A.D 1387. Henry V. born gih Angust 

1299. Knizbted in the field by Richard 
in Ireland, in bis 12th year. 

—~—— In the same year creaied Prince of 
Wales. 

1402. gs egg the army against Scot- 
land. 

1403. Made King’s Lieutenant of Wales. 

ist July, wounded in the baile 
of Shrewsbury. 

1408. Left Wales, where he had con- 
ducted the war and government 
for five years. 

1409. President of the Council and en- 
gaged in the chief business of 
DSiate and Pailiament. 
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1410-11, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Captain of Calais, and repeatedly 
thanked by the Commons for 
his services. 

1413. Succeeds to the Crown, 


Moonlight. a Poem: with several Copies 
of Verses: by Edwerd, lord ‘Thurlow. 
gto. Price 5s. Whiteand Co. London. 
1814. 

Come then, diviner Muse, and dwell! with me: 

I offer thee my heart, and with it too 

Such entertainment as that heart can give, 

A fellowship of thought, a deep desire, 

E’en to the verge of mainess, to pursue 

The track of meditution, whilst the Moon, 

Emerging from the lightly-flying clouds, 

Lauzhs in her pomp, and, with her palest light, 

Sits Arbitsess in che mid plains of Heav’n ; 

Come thou, diviner Muse, and dweli with me, 


Now Silence is in air, and sound is nore: 
Save, where the owl trom out her ivied bow’r 
Hoots joyous at the Moon, and sprinkled stars, 
Taat shine, like di’monds, in the biue serene ; 
Blest harbingers of bliss, and beacons fair, 

That guide our wand’ring footsteps through a 
world 

Of erour, that vur fal’ring feet beguiles ; 

1 gaze on you with love, and rising hope, 

That when the mass of this empoised globe 

Is pura’ by fire, 1, rising with the host 

Of countless spirits to your utmost spaere, 

Shall wake the Song of Morning, aad adniit 

My sequent charge to the Archangels’ gate, 

O, what a dross upon our earthly robes 

In that assucging furnace shall be lost! 

Pride, avarice, and lust; with all the bane 

Of eavy, the malignant scum, that chokes 

The fountain of sweet thought; with direful 
hate, 

And ill-advised anger, that bedims” 

The Sun's bright presence in this balmy world. 

There too is Night, where the Archangels dwell ; 

This night may be doubted of : but 
surely it is somewhat ungallant in the 
noble peer to begin his ode to the moon, 
by an expression of his anxiety to “ wake 
the song of morning.” ‘This agrees with 
neither moon light nor day-light; while that 
assuaging furnace’ casts a kind of fire- 
light over the scene, which verily dazzles 
our bewitched eyes ———ee- till we cannot 


discern its beauties. Nor do we choese 
to be * call’d up by the moon from our 
sleepy beds,”’ 

To walk beneath the shadows of hér beams? 

But not to lose this excellent opportu~ 
nity of giving advice, accompanied also 
by example, to poets of humbler rank,— 
by way of studying the true sublime, by 
way of acquiring the real secret of saying 
fine things, in a fine manner, on a fine 
snbjec!, we exhort them to walk as far as 
Bow Sret—if they have no personal 
objection—and to read on the spot this 
noble Lord’s Eulogy of Covent-Garden 
Theatre :—his stanzas will teach them 
~— what will his stanzas not teach 
them? We quote a part. 


TO ROBERT SMIKKE, ESQ. 


ON HIS BEAUTIFUL BUILDING OF COVENT 
GARDEN THEATRE. 


When first I saw this fair and wond'rous pile, 
The great example cf the Dorick style, 
And mark’d its wise proportions, hi w severe, 
And yet how soft its beauty did appear, 
The bright contention of each outward part, 
Where Nature only was adcia’d by art, 
Not overshelm’d, as other builders use, 
Who the rich stores of scitnce still abuse, 
But rais’d im separate glory to the sky, 
As with the woiks of Nature bern to vite 5 
Lost in delight, and in amaze I stood, 
And pitied the old age, that, harsh and rude, 
In humble dweilings the sweet scene pursu’d. 


And as God fram'd the perfect work of Man, 
Where all proportion in its search began, 
To be the Look and alphabet of love, 
Where mighty builders theis first science prove; 
So this, hereafter, to our eyes shall stand, 
The great Ephesian temple of our land, 
And sweet Apollo, which thy art has plann’d. 


With fine delight, by mathematics taught, 
A beauteous pile may to the skies he wrought, 
In which the marbie, or the stone, may vie 
In likely form with brave eternity ; 
And wear a crown of beauty to outshine 
Th’ engilding summer with its front divine ; 
But if the inward beauty be not like, 
To win by use, as with delight to strike, 
It shall be but a vizor, or a mask, 
Which for intelligence we vainly ask ; 
Apollo to the eye ; but to the mind 
A vacant idcot, tongueless, deaf, and blind, 
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Thy genius was confined, and yet thy art 
Will not that secret to the world impart: 
But, like Apelles, when he form’d in thought 
His boundless picture, this brave house hast 
wrought ; 
Free, as when Phidias his keen chisel sway’d, 
To carve the marble of the matchless maid, 
That all the youth of Athens, in amaze 
At that cold beauty, with sad tears did gaze ; 
(For love, t'expend itself, shal! find no bar, 
Or on a marble image, or a star ; 
But wander, iu its nature unconfin’d, 
As is thy genius, or th’ unleased wind ;) 
Thou, on one side hemm'd in by th’ pablic ways, 
Yct didst this temple to bright honour raise ; 
And, in th’ once pious garden's near despite, 
Dicst lift these pillars, to outmatch the light: 
Great Architect, with wonder I pursue 
The fancy of thy draught ; and find too few, 
Hed I a hundred tongues, the words of praise, 
Which they could yield me, while on this I gaze. 


The effusions of Edward, first Lord 
Thurlow, preserved in these pages, have 
a very different kind of merit. 


Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte.. Fourth 
Edition. Price 1s. 6d. Murray, London, 
1814. 


It is of no avail that Lord Byron with- 
holds his name from this illumination, 
this transparency, composed, like those 
we beheld the other evenings, for the hour 
of rejoicing. It is his; and it must be 
“his. It is spirited, poetical, incorrect, 
and unfinished. It is, however, suited 
to the time: it is patriotic, brilliant, flow- 
ing, and impressive. As the public bas 
exhausted three editions, it needs no 
praise from us; or rather a specimen of 
it shall be its own praise. We quote the 
opening stanzas, 

I, 

"Tis done—but yesterday a King ! 

And arm’d with Kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fall’n so far. 


Il. 
Hl-minded mao! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to sec. 
With might unquestioned,—power to save— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipp’d thee 5 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness! 
Il. 
Thanks fer that Jesson—it will teach 
To after-warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preach'd before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks, never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 
‘Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 
With fronts of brass and feet of clay. 
The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture and the strife*— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obcy, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quell’d !—Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory! 


A Course of Lectures, containing a De- 
scription and Systematic Arrangement of 
the several Branches of Divinity : accom- 
pamied with an Account of the principal 
Authors,and of the Progress,which has been 
made at different Periods, in Theological 
Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. 
F. R. S. Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Part III. Oo the Interpretation of the 
Bible. Price 3s. Cambridge, Deighton 
and Sons, Rivington, London, 1813. 
Tuts is one of the most important sub- 

jects that can come under the consideration 

of learning and judgment. It is a part of 

Theology surrounded by difficulties, and 


* Certaminis gaudia, the expression of 
Attila in his harangue to his army, -previous 
to the batile of Chalons, given in Cassio- 
dorus. 
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has been found by many little other than 
@ labyrinth, in which they have lost them- 
selves, having no friendly clue to guide 
them. Nor isthis new; it was antiently 
no less bewildering, to some who are 
nowregarded as fathers of the christian 
church ; and these did but follow the track 
Jaid down for them by still more ancient 
theologians. Bat, whatever those might 
do or say, who spoke the Janguage of holy 
writ from their earliest years, we, who 
have the whole to learn from the very ra- 
diments, have a task of no ordinary mag- 
nitude to accomplish = Nor is this all ; 
our customs and sentiments, interwoven 
with our very nature, are so different from 
those of the countries and the times where 
and when Scripture was originally com- 
posed, as greatly to increase the dithculty. 
Scarcely is the sun that shines on our island 
the same sun that shines on Syria ;—for 
when are his beams so scorching that not 
a traveller will leave a sheltering cave to 
examine the thermometer; as happened 
to Dr. Clarke, and his British sailors? and 
though parasols are much in fashion among 
our ladies, what weather-beaten tar stops 
the company he travels with till his broken 
umbrel a is repaired, to afford him shade ? 

We know that words bear very differ- 
ent significations in parts of our island 
distant from each other; that a course of 
years changes the meaning and import of 
terms once familiar; and that our ancient 
writers, though popular among our reading 
classes, yet are unintelligible without co- 
pious glossaries. Are we quite certain 
that in neither of the languages in which 
our sacred books are presented to us, local 
terms were used in a local sense? that no 
writer has written to his friends in lan- 
guage perfectly well understood by them 
who knew the reference he intended; 
but intelJigible to us after laborious inves- 
tigation only, if at all. 


It is confessed, that the great principles 
of gospel truth are clear as.day; but the 
illustrations of those principles, the com- 
parisons by which they, or their conse 
quences, are explained, may be sufficiently 
ambiguous do us, This consideration, 
while it enhances the value of the labours 
of the learned, should teach candour. 
Never may that spirit be found among us, 
which disgraced the christianity! of Jerom 
and Augustine, who cried out heresy, be- 
eaus® the former thought the Aihion of 


Jonah was an ivy, while the latter thought 
it was a gourd: whereas neither of them 
had ever seen the plaut, and it is, probably, 
neither the one nor the other. ’ 


Uncertainty is the most favourable 
thing in the world to the activity of 
human passions : when certainty is obtain- 
ed, controversy must cease Bat, sorely, 
there is, or ought to be, a manner of con- 
ducting enquiries during a state of uncer- 
tainty, that should resemble the wisdom 
that is from above—pure, peaceable, of 
good report, and full of good fruits. This 
merits adoption: it is the delight of the 
ingenuous. 


Happily in the general study of sacred 
subjects, we obtain assistance from various 
quarters: and these are of essential ad- 


" vantage in the interpretation of the Bible. 


Says Dr. Marsh, 


It is an error too frequenty instilled, and 
too readily received, that the qualifications 
for a good Divine are of small extent and of 
easy attainment. But let those, who have 
been seduced into this fatal error, reflect only 
on the manifold subjects, which should en- 
gage the attention of the Clergy, and they 
will soon be convinced that the knowledge, 
which they ought to possess, is less cireum~ 
scribed than they imagine. Let them con- 
sider that Christianity is foanded in miracles, 
which must be verified, and in prophecies, 
which must be explained; that the writings, 
which attest the one, and recertl the other, 
must be proved authentic and credible : that 
to establish this authenticity and credibility a 
series of testimony must be examined com- 
mencing with their first publication; that 
interna/ evidence most be applied to corrobo- 
rate the external; that this internal evidence 
can be derived only from an intimate knows 
ledge of the writings themselves ; and lastly, 
that, to oltain this intimate knowledge, we 
wust become acquainted with the languages, 
in which those writings were composed, and 
with the various opinions and institutions, 
which prevailed at different times, among 
the people and in the country, where and 
when they were composed. The discourses 
of inspired writers, no less than the tise 
courses of common writers, were vecessarily 
adapted to the comprehension of those, to 
whom they were imorediately addressed ; 
adapted therefore to heir modes of expression, 
and their habits of reasoning. If we then 
would understand the inspired writers, as 
thev themselves in/ended to be understood, we 
mast likemise be acquainted with those modes 
o! expression, and those habits of reasoning. 
Bat this aequaintence can be fornred only by 
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- those, who have opened to themselves the 


stores of ancient learuing. 


«« The stores of antient learning,” gave 
the Papists infiniie trouble in the days of 
the reformation. The ignorance of the 
Catholic clergy was gross, Never may 
such times return! Never will they re- 
turn, ifthis writer's wishes may be grath- 


_ ed. But those who, undervalue the |ipours 


of learning, do aii in their to bring 
them back again) [a short, ignorance, 
general ignorance, is a sure precursor of 
popery or heathenism; the extreme of 
superstition, on the one hand, or of incit 
ference approaching to atheism, ou the 
other. 

For what this learned writer says on the 
formation, construction, and direction of 
words and language, we must reter to bis 
pamphlet : but what he says on the sub- 
ject of alleyorizing parts of scripture, 
cannot have too great publicity. 

St. Paul has afforded, neither by his 
Janguage, nor by his arguments, the slight- 


est pretext ior that wildness of allegorical 


intespretation, which has been applied to the 
subversion of historical truth. ‘The practice 
of converting into allegory the narratives of an- 
cient authors was derived from a very different 
sousce. ]t originated among the Greeks ; aud 
Jong before the birth of Christ. The work, 
on which this species of allegorical interpreta- 
tion was first employed, was the [liad of Ho- 
mer: and a collection of allegorical expositions 
as sul] extant, which has been published under 
the title, Meraclidis Allegorie Homerice. 
It is true, that the actions a:cribed to the he- 
rors of the Iliad, cannot be regarded as rea/ 
history , that they cannot be considered as a 
jovroal of events, which actually happened 
before the walls of ‘Troy. Bat the author 
ecrtainly meant, that they should assume the 
character of real events. Vor anless the des- 
cendants of those heroes could have sunposed 
at least that they were reading the actions of 
their ancestors, the Lliad would never have 
hecome a poem. There was yothing 
therefore in the charac/er of those actions, at 
resembling allezorical representation, a 
epresentation, which not only professes to be 
a picture of the imagination, but a picture iu- 
troduced merely for the sake of another picture 
that resembles it. Nor were the actions, as- 
eribed even to the Heifies of the Iliad, any 
other than such, as accorded witli the super- 
stition of the age, and to the original readers 
exceeded not the bounds of credibility. But 
whev the savage manners of the ancient he- 
roes became offensive to the polished Greeks 
of later ages, and the mythology of Homer 
became disgusting wo those who had been 
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| educated inthe schools of Aristotle and Plato, 
the commentators on Horner hud recourse to 
the expedient. of a//egor.cal interpretation, 
Unable to defend him by a /iteral exposition, 
vet nowiling to abandon a national author, 
whom the Greeks had ever bolden in the 
highest veneration, his philosophic interpreters 
drew the veil of allegory over the actions of 
the Hiad, and represented them thus dis- 
guised, as the depositories of sublime and 
mysterious truths. 

The example of the Greeks became in- 
fectious to the Jews, who, after the age of 
Alexander, were esteblished among them in 
numerous colonies, especially in Egypt under 
ihe government of the Ptolemies. Hence they 
learnt, not only the danguage of the Greeks, 
but their habits of ¢hiuwting and reasoning. 
And, since Jedaisus appeared foolishness to 
the Greeks, as did afterwards Christianity, 
the Jews themselves had the weakness and 
the impiety, to treat the writings of Moses as 
the Giecks had treated the writings of Homer, 
Thus they sacrified the historic truths recorded 
by the disine lawgiver, and converted mi- 
racles into allegories, that Moses might appear 
in the garb of a Plaiome philosopher. Philo 
of Alexandria, who wrote in the early part 
of the first century, has exhibited in nome- 
rous instances the Jewish mode of allegorizing 
ihe books of Moses. Educated at Alexandria 
in the Platonic philosophy, he made this phi- 
losophy a rule for the interpretation of Serips 
ture. If then the grammatical or historical 
meaning of a passaze accorded not with the 
rule, a mystical meaning was sought to supply 
its place; and faets, which had been recorded 
by Moses as supernatural events, were trans- 
formed into ideal representations, supposed to 
have no other object, than to convey some 
rel gious mvstery, or moral The sane 
mode of allegorical interpreiation, as Philo 
himself relaces, was employed by tbe The- 
rapenta and the Essenes ; and from the Jews 
it was trausferred to the Christian Fathers. 


Unhappily, we have found our patience 
put to the greatest proof, by these christian 
faibers That their evidence as to facts 
seen by them is valuable, is readily allow- 
ed; but their opiaions on many subjects 
are far from proving them sages. 

Onr auther adds a story which shews 
that Popes themselves were nothing wiser, 
though imfailible. 

. Men, who are little versed in the history 
of biblical interpretation, and have never wit- 
nessed the wonders that are done by the aid of 
allegory, will be surprised perhaps to hear, 
that the Supremacy of the Pope has been dis- 
covered in the first chapter of Genesis. The 
interpreter, who made this discovery, was 
himself a sovercigu pontiff, and ove, who 
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exercised that supremacy with wui:mited sway. 
It was Pope Innocent the Thin! ; the same, 
whoexcommunicated King Johuof England, 
and who threatened even the Esiperor of 
Constantinople. For this purpose he addressed 
to him a Latin Epistle, tn which he qnoted 
rom the first chapter of Grenesis the pussage 
relating to the two great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day, the lesser light to rule 
the uight. By these two lights, seid he, are 
meant the office of Pope and the office of 
King ; by the greater light is meant the former 
office, by the /esser light the /atter office ; so 
that, as the light, which rules the day, is 
superior to the light, which rules the night, 
the dignity of Pope is superior to the dignity 
of King. Lest thisinterpresation should ap- 
pear incredible, I will give the words of the 
original Epistle. Pope Innocent TL. then, 
having quoted from the Lutin Vulgate, Feci¢ 
Deus duo luminaria magna, luminare majus, 
ut pr@esset diet, ef luminace minus, ul 
preesset noctt, subjoined the following inter- 
pretation: Id est, duas dignifales ins/iiuit, 
gua sunt, Pontificalis Auctoritas, et Regalis 
Alayestas. Sedilia, que preest diebus, id 
est spiritnatilaus, major est altera, noc- 
titus, td est, carnalibus ; ut quania est inter 
Solem et Lunam, tanta inter Pontifices et 
Lteges, differentia cognoscutur. Now this 
ailegorical interpreta: on, absurd as it may 
appear, is not more absurd, than many, which 
are vented in the preseat age. It is however 
absurd enough: for the comparison is not 
only unwarranted, but is an actual inversion 
ofthe trath. The thirgs sp:rtéval, and the 
things carna/, to which reference is here 
made, should have changed their position ; 
the luminaries have been ¢ranyposed. Vor 
sp-rtiual dominion, whether exercised by the 
Pope, or by those who resemb/e bia, is not 
a power, that rules se dav, bui a powet thal 
tules the night. 


This last sentence will be cried eut 
against by the Catholics, as an unnecessary 
Sling: and they perhaps will not rest Ul 
they have given our author a Rowland for 
his Oliver. The undertaking is not difit- 
cult; this very subject may effect it, or 
at least one closely coanected with it, thai 
of types. 

For the discovery of types and antitvpes is 
often determined by the religious par/y, to 
which the interpreter belongs, or by the pe. 
culiar sentiments, which the interpreter en- 
tertains. Thus Cardinal Bellarmine, in his 
treatise De Luicis, discovered, that the scces- 
sion of the Protestants under Luther was 
typified by the secession of the Ten Tribes 
under Jeroboam ; while the Lutherans with 
equal reason retorted, that Jeroboam was a 
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type of the Pope, and that the secession of 
Israel from Judah tpified, not the secession 
of the Protestants uacer Luther, but the se- 


| cession of the Caurch of Rome trom prinitive 


Christianity. 


Bravo! how niuch superior to all this 
wif, and controversial dexter'ty, were a 
mild spirit of reciprocal candour, each feel- 
ing with acelebrated hero the duty of daily 
acknowledging ‘* { alsoam a man.” 


Difficult Pronunciation, with Explanations 
of the Words, &c. Sm. 8vo. Kent, Hol- 
born, 1813. 


It is no easy undertaking to endeavour 
to represent correcdy in writing the 
sounds of spoken language; and itis ren- 
dered less practicable, by the varieties of 
pronunciation which occur, &c. in differ- 
ent places, by the carelessesses of many 
vot ignorant persons, and by the corrup- 
tions which time introduces. . Foreign 
terms intermixed in current language, are 
extremely difficult to be denoted as ta 
their sounds, and especially as to their em- 
pliasts. 

‘TLere is another question of no small 
consequence, whether words svall be cor- 
rectly divided aud marked for pronuncia- 
tion according to their roots; and what 
they ought to be, or according to what is 
usual aud customary, but erroneous. The 
eye, in our judgment, shonld be taught 
whut is accurate. the ear must catch, and 
the tongue prenounce with discretion. 
Pedantry in pronunciation—and there is 
such a thing—while it marks singularity, 
matks also a weak mind: while, never 
theless, it is sometimes worth while to 
use words correctly as well in sound as in 
application, for the benefit of hearers, ess 
pec ialiy- ot young persons, We earnestly 
recommend this peint to the clergy, as 
public speakers, 4 

A liule work like the present, which 
protesses to be a mere mauual, may be 
of use among those whose opportunities 
of learning are limited: not every one 
can obtain instruction in bis own tongue; 
many more must go without any tincture 
of foreign languages, although in conver- 
sation they mey, and indeed must, employ 
foreign words—such will find an accept- 
able assistance from an zcquaintance with 
this tract. 
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The Battle of Bosworth Field, between 
Richard the Third, and Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, August 22, 1485, &c. by 
W. Hutton, F.A.S.S. Second Edition, 
with Additions, by J. Nicholls, F.S. A. 

. 8vo. Pp. 355. Nicholls. London: 1813. 


Waartever becoines of the character 
of Henry V. when Prince of Wales, that 
of Richard III. has of late years met with 
able writers who have greatly diminished 
the number of the enormities laid to his 
charge. That he wasa vill.in, is not dis 
puted ; but whether of so deep a dye, of 
such atrocious guilt, as history, under the 
disection of bis crafty and successful rival 
had reeorded, has been strongly con- 
tested. 

. That Richard was a lad of parts and 
spirit is not doubted. He was when about 
sixteen years of age made Constable of 
England, justice of North and South 
Wales, and about a year afterwards, 
Warden of the West Marches of Scot- 
land. _ At eighteen he won the batile of 
Gladmore Heath, near Barnet, for King 
Edward : also the battle of Tewksbury, 
twenty days after; and within a few 
months he defeated the bastard Faulcon- 
bridge, in Hampshire, His quarrel with 
his brother Clarence, ending in the re- 
moval of Clarence, by death, first gave 
him the hint, as some have thought, for 
removing others also, who stood between 
him and the throne. Richard received 
the command of the army that entered 
Scotiand, in May, 1482, where he took 
Edinburgh. Thus was his military cha- 
racter established. At length he mounted 
the throne, having previously cut off his 
opponents, Rivers, Hastings, &c. in a 
very short time after the death of King 
Edward. 

“« The worse title, the better king,” is 
a proverb that bas often been applied to 
the case of Richard. He did many things 
well. But, the present volume enquires 
particularly into the manner in which he 
lost his crown ; the leading cause of this, 
it appears clearly enough was the national 
persuasion of his bad character. It cannot 
be supposed that a prince popular in his 
early life, and notoriously valiant, could 
lose the affections of the people, of the 
soldiery, too, without some cause; and 
for this no other ever has been as- 


signed, or has been attempted to be as- 
signed, but the suspicions of his guilt, 
which were generally received. He hime 
self punished in a few months after his 
coronation, the Duke of Buckingham, to 
whom he owed his crown ; and after a 
reign of two years and barely two months 
he was punished in his torn, 

The coronation of Richard was attended 
by a greater concourse of nobility, than 
mest previous ceremonies ef the kind; 
the laws enacted during his short reign 
were salutary ; the English language was 
first used in recording Actsof Parliament, 
and the statutes were first printed, in his 
reign ;—these must have been popular 
proceedings ; yet we find according to the 
author before us, that his friends forsook 
him—they promised much, and did little 
—that he displayed his * wire drawn” 
army, to the greatest advantage, that he 
might make it appear more numerous 
than it really was—that his army was un- 
willing, and answered his oration with a 
feeble huxxa—~and that he suspected all 
about him, except the Duke of Norfolk. 
These testimonies of the persuasion of 
the public mind, at that day, may warrant 
us in believing the charges made against 
Richard, generally: while nevertheless, 
we acknowledge our readiness to acquit 
him of some crimes, under the certainty 
that enough remains behind, too strongly 
attached to him to be removed. 

The battle of Bosworth Field ought to 
be cominemorated: we remember feeling 
great obligations.to Mr. Hutton when 
perusing the first edition of his work. 
The place is greatly altered from what it 
Was ; it iseven altered from the state in 
which Mr. Hution at first saw it. He 
says, writing to Mr. Nicholls, 


«* T paid a visit in July 1807 to Bosworth 
Field ; but found so great an alteration since 
I saw it in 1788, that I was totally lost. The 
manor had been inclosed; the fences were 
grown up; and my prospect impeded. King 
Richard's Well, which figures in our Histe- 
ries, was nearly obliterated; the swamp 
where he fell became firm Jand; and the 
rivulet proceeding from it, lost in an under- 
drain; so that fntore inspection is cat off. I 
wished to sleep in the room, at the Three 
Tuns, in Atherstone, that was the last ia 
which Henry the Seventh slept prior to the 
Battle (see p. 61); but was not permitted. 


These changes amount almost to an ob- 
literation ; but that a// traces of this scene 
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will be lost, need not be feared : thanks to 
the industry and exertions of Dr. Parr ; 
says the Editor, 


Ina letter dated ‘* Hatton, Sept. 13, 1813,” 
which I here use by his express permission, 
Dr. Parr says, ‘* As to Bosworth Field, six 
or seven years ago I explored it, and I found 
Dick’s Well, out of which the tradition is 
that Richard drank during the batile. It was 
in dirty, mossy ground, and seemed to me in 
danger of being destroyed by the cattle. I 
therefore bestirred myseif to have it preserved, 
and to ascertain the owner. The Bishop of 
Down spoke to the Archbishop of Armagh, 
who said that the ground was not his. I 
then found it not io be Mrs. Pochin’s, Last 
L traced it toa person to whom it had 

en bequeathed by Dr. Taylor, formerly 
‘Rector of Bosworth. | went to the spot, ac- 
eompanied by the Rev. Mr. Lynes, of Kirk- 
by-Malory. The grounds had been drained. 
We dug in two or three places without effect. 
Tthen applied to a neighbouring farmer, a 
good intelligent fellow. He told me his 
family bad drawn water from it for six or 
seven years, and that he would conduct me 
to the very place. I desired him to describe 
the signs. He said, there were some large 
stones, und some square wood which went 
round the Wall at top. We dug and foand 
things a3 he had described them ; and, having 
ascertained the very spot, we rolled in the 
stones, and covered them with earth. Now 
Lord Wentworth, and some other gentlemen, 
mean to fence the place with some strong 
stones, and to put a large stone over it with 
the following inscription ; and you may tell 
the story-if you please. 


Yours, &c. S. Parr. 


AQVA. EX. HOC. PVTFO. HAVSTA 
SITIM . SEDAVIT 
RICARDVS . TERTIVS . REX. ANGLIAE 
CVM. HENRICO . COMITE. DE. RICHMONDIA 
ACERRIME. ATQUE. INFENSISSIME . PRAE- 
LIANS 
ET .VIIA. PARITER. AC. SCEPTRO 
ANTE. NOCTEM . CARITVRVS 


KAL .SEPT.A.D. MCCCCLXXXV. 


This is as it should be: yet for the be- 
nefit of unlearned readers, the ‘‘ good 
intelligent farmers” in the neighbourhood 
included, we humbly think, that an Eng- 
lish inscription ought to have been added. 


The “ additional particulars,” are very 
proper to be preserved. A MS. now first 
printed, gives the following account of 
Richard's death, 


Whan the vaward began to fight, kynge 
Henry dyd full manfully; so did the erle of 
Oxford, so did sir John Savage; sir Gilbert 
Talbot did the lyke; sir Hughe Percival 
allso, with many othar. Kynge Richard, in 
a marris, dyd stand nombred to xx thousand 
and thre undar his bannar. Sir William 
Stanley rememberinge the brekfast chat he 
promysed nym, downe at a banke he hyed, 
and set fiersly on the kynge: they counteryd 
together sadly, The archers let theyr ar- 
rows flye; they shot of goonns; many a ban- 
nar began to show that was on Richard's 
partye; with grownd wepons they joyned: 
there dyed many a dowghty knyght. “Then 
to kyng Richard ther cam a knyght, and 
sayd, ‘1 hold it tyme for ve to Ave; yondar 
Stanley his dynts be so sore, agaynst them 
may no man stand. Her is thy hors for to 
tvde: an othar day ye may worshipe wyne.” 
He sayd, * Bryng me my battay! age in my 
hand, and set the crowne of gold on my hed 
so hye; for, bv hym that shope bothe se 
and sand, kynge of England this dey will 1 
dye; ove foote away I will not fe, whill 
brethe wyll byde my brest within.” As he 
sayd, so did he; he lost his lyfle. On his 
standard then fast they dyd lyght They 
hewyd the crowne of gold from his hed with 
dowtfull dents: his deathe was dyght. 

This seems to acquit Heary of coward- 
ice: but if we may judge by the plans 
given he had no opportunity of shewing 
valour. Richard’s furious attack on his 
guard was an instantaneous act, and over 
ina very short space of time ; Mr. Hutton 
says, ‘‘ not more than fifteen minutes ;” 
probably not hait the time. The pursuit 
of the vanquished continued bat about 
two miles, and about forty or fifiy minutes 
in time. 


The sentiments of several gentlemen 
who have visited the spot are combined to 
throw all possible light on this eventful 
combat. Several plates are also added for 
the same purpose. ‘This volume-has been 
the means of introducing to the pubke 
two authentic portraits, one of Edward 
IV the other of Henry VIL when young: 
it is a characteristic likeness. The portrait 
of Richard, when young, from Walpole, 
we have always fancied shewed oneshoulder 
higher than the other, as John Rous des- 
cribed him; notwithstanding it was. pro- 
duced to prove the contrary. An authen- 
tic picture of him, later iu life, would be 
an acquisition. 
_ Whoever has had any experience knows 
well that no opportunity should be omitted 
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of preserving for the use of posterity, 
whatever information is not yet lost. Every 
year deprives us of something, by which 
our national antiquities are diminished. 
They cannot be augmented, except by the 
accidental discovery of some hitherto neg- 
lected heap of documents smothered undet 
dust. That is not to be hoped for. Our 
chief reliance must be on the repositories 
of our nobility, and other ancient families ; 
they contsin much, the value of which, in 
Tespect to national history, no man can 
more accurately appreciate than that vete 

ran in literature, to whom we are beboiden 
for the additions made to the presen: copy. 
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Fulcher’s Hints to Nollemen and Gentle- 
men of Landed Property how they may 
build Farm Houses, Cottages and Offices, in 
acheap and durable Manuer without going 
to the Timber Merchant's Yard for Assist 
ance. Pp, 20. Price is. Gd. Shaw, St. 
Albans. 1813, 


We remember to have read a little 
work entitled, ‘‘ Ten Minutes advice be- 
fore buying of a Horse :"—if our opinion 
be asked, we should recommend twenty 
minutes’ consideration betore building of 
a house ; but, as some determination must 
be come to—to build or not to build, 
every gentleamn vwvill do well to examine 
what powers he possesses on /is own estate 
before be makes up his mind to further 
proceedings. 

Mr. Fulcher may be consulted with ad- 
vantage. He advises gentlemen to look 
over their woods and trees with their own 
eyes: this advice is good. He dispenses 
with oak timber as much as can be ; and 
not witbout reason ;—but when he recom- 
mends willow and sallow as ‘‘ ever/asting 
woods,"’ we hesitate, notwithstanding he 
assures us he has seen it of 400 years du- 
Tation, and then perfectly sound. There 
must have been something peculiarly fa- 
vourable in the situation it occupied. 
Alder he praises, also. Now, it may be 
a good rule, that wood will best suit that 
Situation which is most analogous to the 
soil on which it grew. Trees which love 
moisture while growing, may be excellent 
as fences, posts, &c. where water is in 
question. 


Chestnut, which rots in the centre of | 


| the beam before it shews decay on the out- 

side we have always thought a dangerous 

wood : a man’s house may tumble about 
| his ears, betore ve suspects it : yet it must 
be owned that vast quantities of chestnut 
were employed formerly in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; aud iu houses now 
remaining though of several centuries 
standing, the timbers are as sound as ever. 
We agree with Mr. F. in rejecting much 
foreign timber that comes to market. 
American fir is no favourite with us; and 
home grown woods, of various kinds, are 
mach superior materials. The bringing 
| of such into popular use is a service to the 
public, and to the country, in most 
places; especially where the late high 
prices of timber has been severely felt. 

For the very reason that sawyers (as 
Mr, F. declares) hate to work on English 
woos, because they are of a stronger or 
tougher quality than foreign, for that 
very reason do we highly approve of them. 
Durability, even in a cottage, with veat- 
ness, isan excellent quality ; and when it 
can be united with cheapness, nothing 
remains to be desired. 

Soch light performances as the present 
suited to the different counties or districts 
of our island have much to recommend 
them ; and this at least, may be said, that 
a gentleman who does ob:aina hint worth 
his eighteen pence from perusing this 
work, can have little to do in the building 
line, or is a very cursory reader, 


| A Dissuasive from Socinianism. By a Lay- 
man. Price Gd. Rivingtons, 
1814. 


Tre intention of the author, entitles 
this little tract to notice; although we 
doubt whether opposing a certain set of 
tenets does not sometimes give them a sort 
of popularity contrary to sound policy, 
| The trne remedy for error is the display 

of truth, under that easy, familiar, and 

genuine aspect, which may recommend 
_itto the unsophisticated mind. The most 
_ effectual repeliers of the Socinian heresy, 
| are those who preach the Gospel, in sim- 
| plicity and affection, among the Clergy; 
_and those who Jive it in its power and 
efficacy among the laity, 
—— O si sic omnes! 
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Geographical Exercises in the New Testa 
ment: describing the principal 
Judea, and those visited by St. Paul; and 
narrating manyof the most important Occur- 
rences, &e. by W. Butler. 12in0. pp. 260. 
For the Author. Harris, London, 1813. 


Places in 


Ignorance is naturally universal ;— 


it envelopes the whole mind as darkness | 


envelopes the entire hemisphere ; if any 
ray of light break in, it is an advance to- 
wards further attainments. Such is the 
general course of things. We have, ne- 
vertheless, known instances of persons 
who having tormed some acquaintance 
with the New Testament, its histories and 
statemeuts, yet continued lamentably 
ignorant of the country wherein they 
happened. Its situation, its properties, 
its extent, its history, remained a mere 
blank. We have known some who even 
thought, that the land we live in, was the 
Holy Land—a land flowing with miik and 
honey—the land of Paradise, &c. &c 
Strange above all, that our public teachers 
should so rarely take pains to make 
themselves acquainted, with what may 
easily be known of the nature and 
scenery of Judea: the mountains, lakes, 
and principal cities of that country, ioter- 
esting to us from a thousand consideia- 
tions! The labour were amply compen- 
sated by the pleasure, to say nothing of the 
profit derived to themselves and others. 

We cannot, therefore, but approve Mr. 
Butler's endeavour to render the geogra- 
phy of the New Testament tamiliar to bis 
scholars, as it will enable them to un- 
derstand the whole of the Gospe! his- 
tory. We must, however, caution the 
worthy writer against too freely admitting 
poetical authority as adequate, on th's and 
other sacred subjects, intended for the ru- 
mination of youthful minds. 

Milton might say, speaking of our 
Lord’s temptation, asa poet, 

Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, round 

Environ’d thee ; some howl'd, some yell’d, 

some shriek'd, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts ——— 

But of this Scripture is silent: it is 
poetical; but it is unlikely. It ill accords 
with the history, and the purposes of the 
history. When Mr. B. asks of his pupil, 
«‘ How many temptations did Christ sus- 
tain? What are the particulars of them ?” 
He asks more than any one can answer. 


Vor, XV. (Lit. Pan, May, 1814.) 


Sir Hornkook ; or Childe Launcelot's Expeditions 


| 
| 


| 


_ horn book with pleasure. 


| a clever and spirited performance. 
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It is probable, that the instances record- 
ed are selections only ; chosen for pur- 
poses of example and edification. 

By this we do not mean to undervalue the 
copious notes subjoined to the text of this 
work. They are amusing and instruct~- 
ing. But we mean to inculcate great care 
in selecting ideas, which impressed on the 
tender mind, will influence it for many 
a year to come; and, if they be erroneous, 
what mischief may they not oCcasion, in 
perverting the maturer judgment ! 

On the whole we highly approve the 
design of this manual. 

A map of Jerusalem should have been 
added to the two annexed. 
Sir Hornlook; or, Childe Launcelot's 

Expedition: aGrammatico- Allegorical 

lad. Lilliputian folio. Price 1s. 6d. Sharpe 

and Co. London. 1814. 

To reduce a corps of grave reviewers 
to their horn-book ! O times ! O man- 
ners !—yet we acknowledge that in this 
instance we have been reduced to our 
The copy was 
read throughout, at the board, and though 
undignified by any great name, and lying 


| under no suspicion of being the produc- 


tion of a lord or oe of the ‘ harp 
of the north,” it was Pet 
it dues not refer exclusively to the horn- 
book, is proved by the close of it, 
Sir Syntax dwelt in thick fir-grove*, 
All strown with scraps of flowerst, 
Which he had pluck’d, to please his love, 
Among the Muses’s bowers. 


His love was gentle Prosopytf, 
More fair than morning beam ; 
Who liv’d beneath a flowering tree, 
Beside a falling stream. 
And these twoclaim’d, with high pretence, - 
The whole Parnassian ground, 
Albeit some little difference 
Between their taste was found : 
Sir Syntax he was all for sense, 
And Prosopy for sounc. 


* SynTax is that part of grammar, which 
treats of the agreement and construction of 
words ina sentence. 

+ Lallude to the poetical fragments: -_ 
which syntax is illustrated. 

t Prosody is that part of grammar which 
treats of the true pronunciation of word:, 
and the rules of versifications 
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Yet in them both the Muses fair 
Exceedingly delighted ; 

And thought no earthly thing so rare, 

That might with that fond twain compare, 
When they were both united. 


— “Ho! yield, Sir Syntax !” — Hornsook 
cried, 
** This youth must pass thy grove, 
Led on by me, his faithful guide, 
In yonder bowers to rove””— 
Thereat full much, Sir SyN7TAx said, 
But found resistance vain: 
And through his grove Childe Launcexor sped, 
With all Sir Hornnsoox’s train. 


They reach’d the tree where Prosopy 
Was singing in the shade: 

Great joy Childe Launcevor had to see, 
And hear that lovely maid. 


Now, onward as they press’d along, 
Did nought their course oppose ; 

Till full before the martial throng, 
The Muse’s gates arose. 


There Erymotocy they found§, 
Who scorn’d surrounding fruits ; 

And ever dug in deepest ground, 
For old and mouldy Roots. 


Sir Hornsoox took Childe Launcetor’s hand, 
And tears at parting fell: 

— Sir Cuinpe,”—he said—* with all my band 
I bid you here farewell. 


** Then wander through tiiese sacred bowers, 
Unfearing and alone : 

All shrubs ore here, and fruits, and flowers, 
To happiest climates known.” 


Once more his horn Sir Hornnzoox blew, 
A parting signal shrill: 

His merrymen all, so stout and true, 
Went marching down the hill. 


Childe Launcexor pressed the sacred ground, 
With bope’s exulting glow ; 
Some future song perchance may sound 
The wondrous things which there he found, 
If you the same would know. 
§ Etymology is that part of grammar, 


which investigates the roots, or derivation, 
of words. 


Literary Register. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to furward to the Literary 'anorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
gratuitous insertion tm this department of the 
work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


A Prospectus has been circulated of a work 
to be published by subscription, entitled, 
Roman Costume, from the latter period of 
the republic to the close of the empire in 
the east. By a Graduate of the University 
of Oxford, and F.S.A. 

*¢ The valuable discovery of paintings and 
bronzes, by the excavation of Herculaneum, 
affords authentic originals for the cress at the 
beginning of the empire. The column of 
Trajan presents many specimens in the com- 
mencement of the following century, as does 
that of Antonine for the middle of it. The 
Arch of Severus begins the succeeding one ; 
tha: of Constantine the next; and the colunin 
of Theodosius the middle of the following 
one. Other pieces of sculpture, dyptics aud 
coins, fill up the intermediate times, aud ex- 
tend it to the end of the empire of the west. 
That assiduous collector, Da Cange, and 
others, lend their able assistance towards the 
pursuit of costume in the Eastern Empire, 
aud its latter periods have survived the ra- 
vages of time in Illuminations on Vellum, 
illustrating the literary productions of the age. 
The correct colours of the Roman Dress are 
to be found, not ovly by a reference to the 
notices of their authors, but ia the Her- 
culaneum paintings, tevsellated pavements, 
and Greek manuscripts. 

«* Below the subject of each print, some 
heraldic, civil, or military insignia, con- 
temporary with it, will be pourtrayed, co- 
loured trom authentic originals. 

** Prom such materials the author proposes 
to publish the Costume of Rome in a si- 
milar manner to those works on Costume that 
have already appeared (more particularly the 
Ancient Costume of England) with which 
his book will consequently range ; and where 
opportunity offers, Specimens of coeval Ar- 
chitecture, Views of Places connected with 
the subject, or domestic Illustrations, will be 
introduced. 

** Poutraits also will frequently be intro- 
duced, and thus the advantage of illustration 
be insured to the biographer. 

Conditions.—1. The work to be publish. 
ed in small folio numbers, one of which 
will appear every two months.—2, Each 
number to contain four coloured etchings, 


j 
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with as many leaves of descriptive letter-press. 
—3. The numbers not to exceed sixteen.— 
4. ‘The price of each nuoiber to be fifteen 
shillings, to be paid on its delivery.—5. The 
number of subscribers to be linited to three 
hundred and, fifty, and no more copies to be 
taken off.—6. A Title-page, Index, List of 
Subscribers, and Preface, to be given with the 
last number. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Busby, architect, is preparing to pub- 
lish a Statement of the Advantage of his 
Practice of forming Models for intended 
Buildings, in preference to plans, elevations, 
and sections, 

The. Rev. W. Gonn is printing, in royal 
octavo, an Inquiry into the Origin and In- 
fluence of Gothic Architecture, illustrated 
by engravings. 

ASTRONOMY, 


A pair of Celestial Hemispheres, projected 
by Mr. T. Heming of Magdalen-Hall, Ox- 
ford, on a plan which combines accuracy 
with elegance, and science with simplicity, are 
engraving by Mr. Lowry, and are soon to be 
published by Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street, 
with an Explanatory ‘Treatise, intended, to- 
gether, to give facility to the acquirement of 
astronomy. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Captivity and Death of the late Pope 
Pius VI. in French, will soon be published, 
in octavo, by the widow of General de Merck, 
who was governor of Valence at the period of 
the poutiff's captivity. 

Preparing for publishing, Miniature Por- 
traits, or Brief Biography ; displaying a se- 
lection of eminent characters, and designed 
principally to assist in forming the minds of 
the rising generation. By W. ilill. 

DRAMA. 

Old English Plays, Vol. I. containing two 
Tragedies, by Marlowe, and two Comedies, 
by Lyly, with Notes and Biographical Pre- 
faces. 

HISTORY. 

Mr. Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, is print- 
ing, in quarto from originals in his pes- 
session, Culloden Papers, consisting of an 
extensive correspondence, from 1625 to 1748, 
including many letters from Lord Lovat, and 
other distinguished personages ; embellished 
with engravings and fac similies. 

MATHEMATICS. 

C. Broughton, Esq. of Edinburgh, has in 
the press, a Synthesis and Analysis of the 
First Ten Powers of Numbers, forming the 
‘Introduction to a New Theory of Numbers 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Mr. Wardrop is printing a second volume 


of Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Eye, with numerous coloured en- 
gravings. 

Mr. Sawrey is preparing for publication, 
the Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in Mania 
and Hydrophobia ; collected from the papers 
of the late Dr, Andrew Marshall, lecturer 
on anatomy. 

Dr. H. 11. Southey is printing im octavo, 
Observations on Pulmonary Consumption. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. John Dunlop speedily will publish, 


in three post octavo volumes, the History of 
Fiction ; being a critical account of the most 
celebrated prose works of fiction, from the 
earliest Greek romances to the novels of the 
present age. 

The Rev. H. S. Boyd has in the press, m 
crown octavo, a Selection from the Poems 
and Orations of Gregory Narianzen. 

Mr. Clifford, editor of ‘Tixall Poetry, has 
in the press, in two duodecimo volumes, 
Tixall Letters, or the Correspondence of the 
Aston Family and their Friends during the 
seventeenth century. 

Speedily will be published, price £4 7s. 
the Eighth Volume (consisting of near 800 
closely but neatly printed pages, and embel- 
lished with Seven Portraits,) of Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ; com- 
prising Biographical Memoirs of William 
Bowyer, Printer, F.S. A. and many of his 
Learned Friends ; an incidental View of the 
Progress and Advancement of Literature in 
this Kingdom during the last Century ; and 
Biographicai Anecdotes of a considerable 
number of eminent Writers and ingenious 
Artists. By John Nichols, F. S.A. A few 
copies of the Eight Volumes may be had, 
price £9 Qs. 

Will be published in a few days, haad- 
somely printed in 12mo. Annals of the Poor : 
containing the Dairy-man’s Daughter, with 
considerable additions ; the Negro Servant ; 
and the Young Cottager. By the Rev. Leigh 
Richmond, A. M. Rector of Turvey, Bed- 
fordshire, and Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent and Strathearn. 

At press, in 4to., Tracts, Historical and 
Statistical; on India, with Journals of seve- 
ral Tours through various parts of the Penin- 
sula ; also an account of Sumatra, in a series 
of Letters. Illustrated by maps of the Pe- 
ninsula of Hindostan, and by a variety of 
other plates. By Benjamin Heyne, M. D. 
F,L.S. Member of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, and Surgeon and Naturalist on the 
establishment of Fort St. George. 

The works of Sir Walter Ralegh are print- 
ing in seven octavo volumes; edited with in- 
troductory notices, and an account of his life 
and writings. By Macvey Napier, Esq. _ 

Mr. Walter Scott's edition of Swift's 
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Works, in nineteen octavo volumes, will ap- 
pear before the end of the month. 

Mr. R. Brown, architect, and drawing- 
master, is printing in royal quarto, the Prin- 
ciples of Practical Perspective, or Scenogra- 
phic Projection ; exemplified on fifty plates, 
with appropriate descriptive letter-press. 

Mr. Duncan speedily publish, an Es- 
say on Genius, or the Philosophy of Litera- 
ture; containing a complete analysis of the 
human mind, with characters of the most 
eminent authors. 

Mrs. Maria Graham, author of a Journal 
of a Residence in India, will speedily pub- 
lish, Letters on India, with engravings. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

J.G. Dalyell, Esq. has in the press, in 
octavo, Observations on some interesting 
Phenomena in Animal Physiology, exhibi- 
ted by various species of Planariz, and illus- 
trated by coloured figures of living avimals, 

Mr. Playfair’s second volume of Outlines 
of Natural Philosophy is in great forward- 
ness. 


NOVELS. 


Mrs. West’s historical novel of Alicia de 
Lacy will appear early in next month, in 
four volumes. 

Miss A. M. Porter has in the press, the 
Maid of Norway. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Dr. J. P. Smith will soon publish, in 
duodecimo, a Manual of Latin Grammar; 
with prefatory advice to solitary students on 
the best method of self-improvement. Also, 
on three royal sheets, Synoptic Tables of 
Latin Grammar. 

The first part of Dr. Johnson's English 
Dictionary, with corrections and additions by 
the Rev. H. J. Tood, will appear in a few 
weeks. 

Speedily will be published, in 8vo., price 
12s. boards, Anecdotes of the English Lan- 
guage: chiefly regarding the Local Dialect 
of London and its environs; whence it will 
appear that the natives of the metropolis, 
and its vicinities, have not corrupted the lan- 

~ guage of their ancestors. By Samuel Pegge, 
sq. F.S. A. The second edition, enlarged 
and corrected. ‘To which is added, a Sup. 
plement to the Provincial Glossary of Fran- 
cis Grose, Esq. The provincial Glossary 
may be had separate, price 3s. 
POETRY, 

Mr. Verral, author of the Pleasures of 
Possession, will soon publish a volume of 
poems, including a tragedy and another dra- 
matic piece that have been rejected by the 

theatres. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Rey, Alexander Smith has in the press, 
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in four octavo volumes, Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses, from the Gerinan of the 
late professor Michaelis. 

British Pulpit Eloquence, a selection of 
Sermons, in chronological order, from the 
works of the most eminent divines in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
biographical and critical notices, is printing 
in three octavo volumes, and will be publish- 
ed in parts. 

The Rev. Sir H. M. Welwood, bart. has 
in the press, in octavo, Discourses ou the 
Evidences of Christianity, connected with 
some of its practical results. 

The Rev. R, Morehead is printing a se- 
cond volume of Discourses on the Principles 
of Religious Belief. 

The Rev. W. Porter proposes to publish, 
in octavo, Essays illustrative of the Princi- 
ples, Dispositions, and Manners of Mankind, 
portraying the horrors of human depravity, 
and the beauties of genuine religion. 

Speedily will Le put to press, a work en- 
titled, the Liberty of the Pulpit defended, in 
five Essays. 1. On the Uninterrupted Sue- 
cession. 2. Oa Ordination. 3. Oa the Spi- 
ritual Gifts and Powers of the Clergy, 4. 
On Learning. 5. On Ministerial Qualifica- 
tions. By D. Isaac. 


TRAVELS. 


A work by a French gentleman is printing 
in two octavo volumes, with numerous en- 
gravings, entitled, Voyage d'un Frangois en 
Angleterre, ou Journal d'un Tour et d’une 
Résidence de deux ans dans différentes parties 
de la Grande Bretagne, avec des remarques 
sur laspect, les arts, la litt¢rature, et la po- 
litique de ce pays. 

In a few days will be published, in quarto, 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri River 
and across the American Continent to the 
Pacific Ocean. Performed by order of the 
Government of the United States, in the 
vears 1804, 1805, and 1806. By Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. Published from the Ofli- 
cial Report, and illustrated by a map of the 
route, and other maps. 

This work comprises a circumstantial detail 
of the progress of the exploring party, a de- 
scription of the countries through which they 
passed, an account of the nations who inha- 
bit them, their manners, customs, &c., and 
of all the most remarkable of their animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions. Captains 
Lewis and Clarke departed from St, Louis 
on the Mississippi, in May, 1804, and reach- 
ed the Pacific Ocean atthe mouth of the 
great river Columbia, in November, 1805. 

ey began their return in March, 1806, 
and arrived at St. Louis, in November follow- 
ing ; having thus, in the course of little more 
than two years, completed a laborious, and 
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in a geographical view, a most important 
expedition of about 8000 miles. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
BLOGRAPHY. 


Some account of the life and writings of 
Mrs. Trimmer, with Original Letters and 
Meditations and Prayers, selected from her 
Journal. With a portrait. 2 vol. 8vo , 18s. 

The ninth volume of General Biography , 
or Lives, critical and historical, of the most 
eminent persons of all ages, countries, condi- 
tions, and professions, arranged according to 
alphabetical order. Composed by Dr. Aikin, 
and other able writers. 4to. 2]. 2s. 

*,* The tenth volume, which completes 
the work, will be published in October. © 


BOTANY. 


An Epitome of the second edition of Hor- 
tus Kewensis, for the use of practical garde- 
ners; to which is added, a selection of Esen- 
lent Vegetables and Fruits, cultivated in the 
Royal Garden at Kew. By W. 'T. Aiton, 
gardener to his Majesty. Post 8vo. 1¢s. 


*.* The same work, with the Additions | 


of Refezences to Figures of the Plouts. igs. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a chro- 
nological series, from Homer to Tryphiodorus, 
translated into English veise, and illustrated 
by biographical and critical notices. By 
Charles Abraham Elton, author of a transla- 
tion of Hesiod. 3 vol. 8vo. Il. 16s. - 

EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS. 

Debates in the several Courts of Proprie- 
tors, held on the 22d of December 1813; 
the Zist of January and the 25th February 
1814; vpon the subject of a grant to Lieut. 


Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop; printing the Re- | 


ports of a Select Commitee, respecting an 
alteration in the Director’s Salaries; Supple- 
meutary Papers, &c. By the editor of the 
former Debates. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

The Debates in a General Court of Pro- 
prietors, held March 18, 1814, for taking 
into consideration the Papers of the Select 
Committee, appointed to inguire into the 
Expediency of granting an augmentation of 
salary to the Directors, and for discussing a 
motion relative to a graduated scale of aug- 
menting the same. By the editor of the for- 
mer Debates. 8vo. 3s. 64. sewed. 

A Compendium of the Laws 
ed for regulating the Trade with the East- 
Indies; the duties of customs and excise on 
goods imported and exported, &c. By Tho- 
mas Thornton, of the East-[ndia Office, Cus- 

.tom-house. 8vo. 7s. sewed. 
Public Disputation of the Students of the 
_ College of Fort William, in Bengal, before 
the Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-Gene- 


ral of Bengal, and visitor of the College ; 
together with his lordship’s discourse, 20th 
September, 1813. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

Court Martial holden at Bangalore, 
March 9, 1812, on Mr. Assistant Surgeon 
Macdonald, of the thirteenth regiment Ma- 
dras native nfantry; also on Lieut, H. Hark 
ness, of the thirteenth native infantry. 8vo. 
7s. sewed. 


EDUCATION. 


The English Expositor, on a new plan: 
eculiarly adapted for those, by whom an 
Reece or Dictionary is used asa series of 
daily lessons. By J. Lloyd. 2s. bound. 

Travels at Home, and Voyages by the 
Fire-side; for the instruction and amusement 
of young persons. 2 vel. i8mo, 6s, haif- 
bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

British Gallery of Pictures:—First Series , 
No. XXVII1,—of the Marquis of Stafford’ s 
collection of pictures; arranged according | 
schools, and in chronological order, with 1 e- 
marks, and a particular description of ea sh 
picture. By. W.Y. Ottley, Esq. F.S. A. 
Containing five subjects, on two plates, fin: sly 
engraved by Middiman, Schiavonetti, 7 md 


| Bromley. Price 10s. Gd.; proofs on Ir gia 


paper, iL or correctly coloured, in} 


tation of the originals, 2]. 12s. 6d. 

Second Series, No. X1.,—of the Mar Fiage 
of St. Catharine, finely executed by §. S. 
Agar, from the original picture, paio! gd by 
Parmeziano, in the possession of W. 
land, Esq. M. P. Price 10s. Gd.; pr pois on 
India paper, il. 1s.; coloured essions, 
Gl. 6s 

HISTORY. 


Historical Sketches of Politics an? { Public 
Men, for the year i813. Principal ubjects- 
Ministerial and Party Changes di ging the 
vear. — Princess of Wales. — Tbe Catholic 
Question.— Renewal of the East-ln fia Char- 
ter —Finances.—Campaign im the teninsule. 
—Cawpaign in ihe North and in Germany. 
—America. 

The New Annval Register; o ¢ General 
Repository of History, Politics a md Litera- 
ture, for the year 1813. To whic gh is pre- 
fixed, the History of Knowledge, Learning, 
Taste, and Science in Great Brite in, daring 
the reign of King George the T: aird. 8vo. 
1]. boards.—11. is. half-bound. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGE! (t¥. 


A Treatiseon Hernia. Illustrated by four- 
teen plates. Ey Antonio Scarp 4,° professor 
of Clinical Surgery in the Universi ty of Pavia. 
Translated from the Italian, with 4 notes and 
an appendix. By John Henry Wis bart, mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Su. jgeons, aod 


one of the Surgeons to the public ispensary 
‘of Edinburgh. 8vo, 16s. 
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A Treatise on Hydrencephalus, or Dropsy 
of the Brain. By James Carmichael Smyth, 
M.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Commentaries on the Treatment of the Ve- 
nereal Disease, particularly in its exasperated 
state: including a second edition of a forme: 
publication on that subject, considerably aug- 
mented aud improved, on the use of mercury, 
sO as to ensure its successful effect: with an 
appendix on Strictures of the Urethra, and a 
Morbid Retention of Urine. By Edward 
Geoghegan, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 8vo. 6s. Od. 

An Inquiry into the Probability and Ratio- 
nality of Mr. Hunter's Theory of Life ; being 
the subject of the first two Anatomical Lec- 
tures delivered before the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London. By Jehu Aberuethy, 
F.R.S,. &c. Professor of Avatomy and Sur- 
gery. 8vo. 4s, Od. 

Observations on those Diseases of Females 
ewhich are attended by Discharges ; illustrated 
by Copper-plates of the Diseases, &e. By 
Charles Mansfield Clarke, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to the 

Lying-in Hospital, and Lecturer on 
1 Midwifery in London. Part 1—Mucous 
Discharges. royal 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Practical Essay on the Diseases of the 

V ‘essels and Glands of the Absorbeut System : 
be ing the substance of observations which ob- 
tai med the Prize for i812, oflered by the 
Ro yal College of Surgeons in London ; io 
whi ‘ch are added Surgical cases, with pracii- 
cal, ‘emarks. By William Goodlad, Surgeon 
at Br ary, Lancashire, Member of the College, 
&e.  8vo. 7s. Od. 
MISCELLANIES, 


vu. arrels of Authors ; or, Some Memoirs 
forou, + Literary History, including Specimens 
of Cor Mroversy from the reign of Elizabeth. 
By the ; Author of Calamities of Authors. 3 
vols. 8: 70. 4s. 

Zen bia, Queen of Palmyra ; a narrative 
founde 1 on history. By the Author of Pa- 
triarch: Times, 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

Lette addressed to Two absent aughters. 
By Mrs Rondel!. foolscap Svo. 8s. 

Phan tasm of a University with Prolego- 
mena. By Charles Kelsall, Esq. 410. 51. 5s. 

Lette ts of a Village Governess ; descriptive 
of Rura {Scenery and Manners ; with Anec- 
dotes of ‘ Highland Children ; displaying the 
dawning of youthful genius, and the methods 
taken to iimprove it. The whole embelli-hed 
with mi jscellaneous subjects, instructive and 
amusing , By Elizabeth Bond, Fortrose. 2 
vols. 18s. 

MUSIC, 


Anecc lotes of Music, historical and biogra- 
phical; in a series of letters from a Gentle- 
mao to] is Daughter. By A. Burgh, A. M. 


3 vol. 1% mo. il. Tis. 6d. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


The Victim of Intolerance; or, the Hermit 
of Killarney, a Catholic Tale. By Robert 
Torreus, Major in the Royal Marines. 4 vol. 
igmo, boards. 

The Wanderer ; or, Female Difficulties. 
By we Author of Evelina, Cecilia, and Ca- 
milla. Wedicated to Dr. Burney. 5 vols. 
(2mo. 2], 2s. boards. 


PHILOLOGY., 


A Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictio- 
nary: containing, 1. Ail the Hebrew and 
Chaldee Words used in the Old ‘Testament, 
including the proper names, arranged under 
one Alphabet, wita the derivatives referred to 
their iespective roots, and the signification, in 
Latin aud English, according to the best au. 
thoridies. I]. The principal Words in the 
Latin and English languages, with those 
which correspond to them in Hebrew. By 
Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. part 1, 8vo. 83. 
royal 

Méthode pratique, pour apprendre facile- 
ment la Langue Anglaise d'apiés Siret, Par- 
quest, Cobbett, et Autres. Nouyellement 
arrangée et augmentée. Par George Hodg- 
kins. Fondée sur i'Expérience et les Remar- 
ques faites pendant Je Cours de vingt Années 
dédiées I'Instruction des Etrangers, qu’ il a 
eu Thonneur de recevoir chez lui. 12mo. 6s 


bound. 
POETRY. 


Orlando in Roncesvalles : a- Poem, in Five 
Canios. By J.H.Merivale, Neatly printed, 
with wood cut vignettes. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Doge's Daughter ; a poem, in two 
cantos : with several translations from Ana- 
creon and Horace. By Edward, Lord Thur- 
low. &vo. 3s. 64. sewed. 

The English and Latin Poems of Thomas 
Gray. With critical notes, a life of the au- 
thor, &c. &e. By the Rev. John Mitford, 
B. A. of Oriel College, Oxford. Embellished 
with two portraits of Gray, the first from a 
painting by Richardson, when Gray was only 
15 years of age, and the second from a picture 
by Eckardt. 8vo. 18s. 

“Tbe Exile of Elba ; a poem on the annihi- 
lation of Napoleon Buonaparte’s Dynasty, em- 
bracing reflections on his future pursuits and 
deportment in his retreat in the Island of 
Elba, with a consideration of the characters 
who have contributed to the tyrant’s downfall 
and disgrace ; to which is added, an Ode for 
the year 1814, pourtraying the leading events 
which have marked the present extraordinary 
crisis. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Pros 
gress, the Redemption and Present State, and 


‘the Management of the National Debt of 


Great Britain. By Robert Hamilton, LL. 
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D. F. R.S. E. Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen. ‘The second edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 8s. 


POLITICS. 


De l'Esprit de Conquése et de I'Usurpation, 
dans leurs Rapports avec la Civilisation Euro- 
péenne. Par Benjamin de Constant, Membre 
du Tribunat, éliminé en 1802, Correspondant 
de la Sociéié Royale des Sciences de Gottin- 
gue. 8yvo. 8s. 6d. 

Elements of Political Science. By John 
Craig, Esq: 3 vols. 8vo. 11. bis. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Vovage Round the World, in the vears 
1803, 4, 5, aud 6; performed by order of his 
Imperial Majesty Alexander the First, Empe- 
ror of Russia, in the ship Neva. By Urey 
Lisiansky, captain in the Russian navy. 
Handsomely printed on fine paper, and illus- 
trated by eight charts, drawn by the author 
from actual observations, aud cngraved under 
the direction of Mr. Arrowsmith, with va- 
rious other plates executed by eminent artists. 
4to. 31. 3s. boards. 


THEOLOGY, 
An Original View of the Night of Trea- 


son ; showing in this night when the rebel- 
lious Jews rejected the truth, that Pilate was 
a traitor to Cesar ; Judas guilty of the most 
complicate treachery ; and that Peter, after 
the three denials, according to a distinct pre- 
diction, three times apostatised. By ihe Rev. 
Frederic Thurston, M. A. 8vo. 8s. 


The Repeal of the Act against Blasphemy, 
&c. cousidered—the benefi's of the Curates’ 
Act illastrated—the Bible Society vindicated : 
—and the grounds of the Roman Catholic 
claims disapproved, ia a charge delivered to 
the clergy of the Diocese of st. David, in the 
month of September, 1813. By the Right 
Rev. Thomas Burgess, Db. D. & 
S. A. Bishop of St. David, 2s. 

The Principles of Christian Philosophy ; 
containing the doctrines, duties, admonitions, 
and consolations of the Christian Religion. 
}2mo. 7s. 


A History of the Propagation of Christia- 
nity among the Heathen, since the Reforma- 
tion. By the Rev. William Browo, M. D. 
@ vols. 8vo, Il]. 5s. 


Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering. 8vo. gs. 


Life in Christ for every willing Soul :— 
Three Sermons, preached at the Corn-market 
Chapel, Sunderland, by Samuel Turner, au- 
thor of a Mite for the Treasury, &c. 8vo. 
23. Gd. sewed. 


Didascalia,—King’s Theatre. 
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DIDASCALIA. 
KING’'S-THEATRE. 


In consequence of the contentions which 
had involved this concern, for mauy years, 
as is notorious to all the world, (and for many 
more years, as is within the recollection of 
not a few subscribers to its establishment,) 
the necessity of affairs demanded the sale and 
transfer of the property; aod now it presents 
itself as the concern, and therefore under the 
absolute controul and direction of a single 
unopposed, unthwarted mind. The manager 
announced March 31, that his theatre would 
open April 12. His prospectus promised a 
new divertisement, a new ballet, &c. ** got 
up in a very superior style.” The strength 
ot the house was reported, and great expecta- 
tions were raised. 

«* In consequence of the very advanced pee 
riod of the season, the number of nights of 
performance will not exceed 35. 

The manager, in conformity with his ori- 
ginal intention of making the Italian Opera 
worthy the distinguished personages who ho- 
nour it with their attention, offered Madame 
Catalani an engagement: but Madame Ca- 
talani declined the proposal. 

The ballet department is intended to be as 
extensive and interesting as possible ; and no 
exertions or justifiable expence, in the exist- 
ing state of this concern, shall be wanting to 
mnerit the approbation of taste, generosity and 
a feeling of national honour.” 

April 12, the house opened, as announced, 
with Cimarosa’s celebrated opera of the Ho- 
rata and Curiatit ; Horatius, Tramezzani; 
Horatia, Madame Firlendis, Curiatius, a 
Signor Marzocchi, new to a British audience : 
his voice, a tenor of tolerable compass ; and* 
his acting and figure, at least sufficient for the 
general purposes of the stage. The opera 
went off with considerable spirit : the diver- 
lisement was ingenious, but of a dispropor- 
tionate length. Its conception was that of 
an artist visiting a savage island to sketch its 
features, Ele is met bya native female, who 
falls in love with him ; his dress attracts other 
admiration : his admirers grow jealous, and 
the artist is in danger from the war cluhs ef 
the savages. He teirifies them into sudden 
submission, by firing a pistol at their idol , 
receives the homage of the tribe, and carries 
off his bride. ‘The dances were numerous and 
occasionally elegant. Angiolini appeared ; 
and met with loud and continued applause. 

The house was unusually full of company. 


To contribute to the exclusion of a certain 
part of the public—who most unquestionably 
are better absent than present, the manager 
has issued a bulledin in the form of a N.B. 
to his affiches, which deserves notice. 

‘©N. B, The convenience arid propriety of 
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gentlemen wearing dress hats, who may ho- 
nour this theatre with their attendance, (ihe 
gallery excepied), having been intimated by 
several of the nobility and frequenters of the 
Opera, the manager hopes to be excused 
recommending av observance of the same as 
much as possible.” 

If this is part of a system of exclusion in- 
tended to produce reformation, it will meet 
with support from the subscribers at large, no 
doubt. A general and inflexible resviution, 
that the company which frequents this the- 
atre shall be select, would contribute essen- 
tially to the respeciability of the Opera, as an 
institution. But then, the plan mustextend 
to particulars of greater inportance than the 
possession and display pro tempore of an 
Opera-hat. The manager may plead his new 
reign in apology for his not proceeding farther. 
He may next season declare his intentions de- 
finitively. 

The new ballet made its appearance this 
evening ; it affected to be no more thana 
pleasing trifle, novelty was by oo means its 
most striking feature. 

Public events have forced this theatre, as 
the others, also, to a display of loyalty, never 
unbecoming if it originate in real patriotism. 
We have therefore to report that the first singers 
of the corps, appeared on the front of the 
stage, and treated the audience with John 

V's favourite national air of ‘* God save 
the King.” 


COVEN T-GARDEN. 

On Monday, April 11,an afterpiece was pro- 
duced at this theatre, wuderthe tile of ‘* Sa- 
dak and Ka/asrade, or the Waters of Oblivi- 
on.” This drama, though amusing, requires 
curtailment. To speak of the language in these 
productions is superfluous. ‘The music is in 
many parts very pleasing. But almost all 
depends on the scenery. This is certainly 
beautifully varied, and in some instances ex- 
tremely imagnificent. That of the divan re- 
presents the Sultan Amurath seated on one of 
those thrones of regal state, on which the 
gorgeous East showers down barbsric pearl 
and gold, and surrounded by his counsellors 
and guards. The concluding view of ‘* the 
Realms of the Genii,” is superb. The burn- 
ing villa of Sadak is cleverly designed and ex- 
ecuted. 

But after the severe lessons the theatres 
have had, each in rotation, it might be 
thought that common prudence would direct 
the managers to stand aloof froin scenes of fire, 
In fact, the property is in danger from such 
representations; while the persons who con- 
duct them are apparently on the verge of de- 
struction. The whole is pompous. After 
the play the whole of the performers came 
ont. at the desire of the audience, ‘and 
** God save the King,” was sung, and re- 
ceived with rapture, 


Wednesday, April 90, a new Comedy, 
called Debtor and Creditor, was performed 
at this theatre: said to be from the pen of 
vir, Kenny, The-plot is very simple. The 
debtor (Mr, Jones), au extravagant, but feel- 
ing, young man, is in love with Barbara 
(Mrs. Jordan), a rich heiress, whose guardian, 
and his son, (tradesmen in the city), anxious 
to secure-her, from his arts, cause the debtor 
to be arrested. The debt, however, is dis. 


charged by his uncle, who, after many re. 


ports to hts prejudice, is satisfied of the inte. 
grity of his conduct, and the piece concludes 
with his marriage with Barbara. i receiv. 
ed approbation; and was announced for re- 


| petition with applause. 


[i cannot be denied that there is in life such 
characters as appear worse than they really 
are, through incaution, while others appear 
better than they really are, through hypocrisy. 
Whether it is wise in the stage to represent so 
many characters really good, but suflering un- 
der appearance of being evil, as have lately 
filled the scene, must be referred to those who 
have extensive acquaintance in the world, 
Hiow many confiding young men,—young 
tradesmen, especially, have been ruined by per- 
suading themselves that their friends, though 
careless, ‘* extravagant, but feeling,” were 
good at bottom; good hearted! — that all 
would end well, &c. &c. ‘The commissi- 
oners of bankrupts could tell sirange stories, 
of which this headstrong credulity were the 
burden ! 

In short, to say troth, notwithstanding 
the number of Lenevolent rolbers, which has 
crowded the theatre in Germany, France, 
and England,—notwithstanding the mullti- 
tude of humane and compassionate murderers, 
we should be extremely sorry to meet on the 
road with a man who presented a pistol and 
demanded our money ;—or in the chamber 
with another Nicholson, though a perfectly 
tender hearted personage !—Let the public be 
cautious of stage deceptions carried into the 
transactions of life! 


DRURY.LANE THEATRE. 

Tuesday, April 12.--One of those fashion- 
able modern compositions called melo dramas 
was brought out at this theatre. Whois the 
author we know not. For a work of this 
kind the story is far from uninteresting ; and 
there is a sufficient variety of incident and 
accident to keep attention alive. The dialogue 
has no great merits to boast of. The scenery 
is in general pretty: but the last, which re. 
presents the conflagration not only of «the 
woodman's hut, but of a forest, is extremely 
well managed, and produces all the effect that 
can be desired from scenes of this description. 
—But it falls under the same censure as we 
have stated in speaking of similar -scenery 
at Covent Garden. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPBPICA. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


It gives us sincere pleasure to observe that 


wherever our countrymen establish them- 
selves, a characteristic feeling of benevolence 
accompanies them, and shews itself in the 
promotion aud support of institutions caleu- 
lated to alleviate the sufferings of humanity, 
so far as assistance and succour may effect 
that laudable purpose. That, while support- 
ed by voluntary contribution, and subjected to 
the inconveniences attendant on a fluctuat- 
ing population, they should sometimes be sen- 
sible of a decline, and lose, in some degree, 
their hold on the public mind, cannot be 
wondered at. The most active of their pa- 
trons may be removed by return to Europe, 
a principal cause; or by resort to other set- 
tlements. Such has been the case with a 
charity that relieves, without exception, all 
applicants who appear to be proper objects ; 
a charity that exerted its means to their full 
extent, and even beyond that limit during a 
late scarcity. The following address de- 
scrihes its character, its efforts, and its pre- 
sent state. We have only to add, that vari- 
ous means have been adopted to answer the 
exigencies of this benevolent establishment : 
collections have been made ; benefits at the 
theatre have been freely given, &c. As such 
are the things which do real honour to a 
country, we cannot but hope that at all our 
settlements they will be distinguished by the 
natives ; and that whatever else they learn of 
us, they will retain these CHARITIES as 
memorials of British government and influ. 
ence to their latest posterity., 


MADRAS MONEGAR CHOULTRY CHARITY. 


‘The Institution, which has been for many 
years established at this Presidency, under the 
denomination of the, Monegar Choultry Chari- 
ty, for the purpose of affording relief to Native 

aupers, entirely destitute of support, and lame, 
blind and diseased, it is much to be lamented 

Vou, XV. (Lit. Pan, May 1814.) 


is in a progressive state of decline from the 
want of those henevolent aids, which hereto- 
fore contributed to its support; this may be, 
in a great measure, ascribed 10 the departure 
from India, or the death of many of its original 
and most gealous patrons; and their succes= 
sors at the Presidency, not sufficiently avare, 
probably, of the very exiensively beneficial 
effects of this most laudable and humane insti+ 
tution, not having yet contributed. 


Under this impression, Gentlemen appointed 
by Government for its superintendance, nature 
ally anxious for the preservation of an estab- 
lishment, which has for so many years extended 
relief to thousands of poor helpless objects, a 
great proportion of whom, without thisasylum, 
most probably must have perished for want of 
food, or medical aid, feel themselves called 
upon by every sense of duty to offer this appeal 
to Public Charity, which they do with perfect 
confidence in the humane and liberal spirit, 
which so eminently characterizes the British 
Community in all parts of the world, the prin- 
ciple of pure charity superceding in their minds 
ali regard to distinction of nation or Color, 
when relief is actually and imperiously re- 
quired, and institutions for its administration 
are properly conducted. ‘That such is the na- 
ture and description of that earnest claim on 
the benevolence of Society which is made in 
the present instance, every individual may be 
satisfied by a personal visit to Choultry, whine 
the Gentlemen, forming the Commiitee’ 
Superintendance are induced particularly to so- 
licit, from the persuasion that ocular demon- 
stration of the nomerous and real objects of 
compassion, deriving relief and support from 
this valuabie asylum for poverty and sickness, 
and the great care, regularity, cleanliness and 
comfort observabie throughout, would excite 
every well disposed mind readily to contribute 
a small monthly sam to its continued support. 
Government are pleased to give it their coun 
tenance by a generous subscription and by the 
annual appointment ef a2 Committee of Super- 
intendance from the principal Gentlemen of 
the Settlement, who act under regulations 
sanctioned by their immediate authority, to 
which their proceedings are duly reported ; 
They have also appointed a Surgeon, who gives 
regular attendance, antl a Gentleman who 
daily overlooks the interior management under 
the direction of a Visiting Member from the 


Committee, attending ia monthly rotation. 


As a further inducement to the support they 
solicit, the Committee offer to the public the 
following sketch of the relief, extended by the 
Monegat Choultry Charity, in the year 1812, 
viz. 

From the Ist January to the 31st October, 
accommodated within the Buildings, fed, and 


in a certain degree cloathed, on an avelage, 
near Three Hundred ‘daily. 
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And in November and December (ihe pe- 


tiod of scarcity) on an average, neat Six Huu- 


dred daily. 


To a considerable portion of these Paupers, 
besides their subsistence and some cloathing, 
Medical aid has also beea given, by which 
many cases of severe and inveterate disease have 
been soon and effectually removed, and nearly 
all much relieved. To reader this relief the 
more exteusive, from the constant succession 
of objects several are continually discharged as 
they recover from their helpless state, and others 
received. A certein number of blind, and 
those who are decrepid from age and infirmities, 
remain on the footing of incurables, offering 
up their prayers, it may be presumed, to the 
Almighty, for a nation that affords them such 
an Asylum, and we should conclude the like 
sentiment of gratitude is naturallyexcited in the 
mind of every poor object, who derives relief 
from the same benevolent source. There are 
besides, a few out of door paupers, who, under 
particular circumstances, receive daily support. 


The total expence of 1812 was above 5850 
Pagodas, but this included the extra demand in 
the two months of scarcity, for which the 
disbursement was above 2250 Pagodas, and an 
extraordinary charge for Lepers, which may 
not again occur,—The average mouthly ex- 
pence may be stated generally at about Fago- 
das 360, or suppose it may be from that sum 
to 400, as the price of rice is continually fluc- 
tuating, and at times greatly enhanced. 


With the view of keeping down, in some 
a the current expence, but more parti- 
cularly to prevent this Asylum being made the 
resort of idlcness, all paupers who have suffi- 
cient health and strength to woik, are em- 
ployed in various ways, and the produce of 
their labour is sold for the benefit of the insti- 
tution. 


Though this appeal is made more particu- 
larly to Gentlemen and Families residing at the 
Presidency, it is hoped that the charitably dis- 
posed at out stations, may be induced, on pe- 
rusal of this publication, to contribute to the 
support of an institution, founded ana conduct. 
ed on principles so diflusively beneficial to the 
poor and to the community. 


For the convenience of those Ladies and 
Gentlemen who may be pleased to patronize 
the Monegar Choultry Charity, three sub- 
scription books will be opened, one of which 
will be sent in circulation, one remain open at 
the Government Bank, and the third at the 
Monegar Choultry, where the superintendant, 
Mr. De Niese, will receive any communication 
which may be sent from those, to whom it 
may be inconvenient to attend personally, or 
hese residence may be too far to send the 
Subscription Book. 


Madras, April, 1813. 


Marathonian Antiquities. 


[564 


MARKATHONIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Mr. Gell, the topographer of Troy, Ithaca, 
and Argolis, during his last visit to the plain 
of Marathon, procured among other valuable 
remains of antiquity recently found on that 
interesting spot, two engraved stones, which 
from the devices are supposed to have be- 
longed to the Persians slain there in the bat- 
tle so celebrated in Grecian history. The 
avidity of some English travellers to possess 
antiqaes Qf this description, so enhanced the 
value of those gems, that Mr. Gell could not 
obtain them under a price amounting, as we 
understand, to nearly twenty-five guineas 
each. The conjecture above mentioned con- 
cerning their origin, is corroborated, and their 
value consequently raised, by the circum- 
stance of four others of a similar kind being 
found near the ruins ,of Persepolis, and in 
other parts of Persia, bv Sir William Ouseley, 
during his late travels in that country.— 
Among a variety of brass arrow-heads brought 
also from Persepolis by Sir William Ouseley, 
some are said to resemble exactly those which 
have been found oa the plain of Marathon. 


*,* Few gratifications are more lively to the 


scholar, or to the general reader, than the 
verification of important points of history ; 
and usually there are tokens to be found by 
intelligent searchers, which sufficiently justify 
the records transmitted to us by respectable 
writers, Mountains, rivers, cities still ex- 
isting, by justifying the descriptions given of 
localities, witness to the general truth of the 
report; while structures and mouuments of 
diferent kinds, confirm the accounts beyond 
hesitation. For this reason, among othets, 
we are glad to see the fact of the Grecian 
combat with the Persians proved by the dis- 
covery announced in the foregoing paragraph. 
But this does not bind us to the belief of the 
aumbers said to have fought at Marathon,— 
which by Lysias, speaking to an Athenian 
auditory, is magnified to fifty myriads of 
if the Persians were fifty 
thousand it is more than enough, or than 
would on all occasions justify the statements 
of the Greeks, who certainly ‘* commited 


Persians on'y : 


false report,” whenever they supposed it con- 
tributed to give their country an air of im- 
portance in the eyes of strangers. [For some 
other particulars by which Marathon is still 
distinguished, vide Panorama, Vol. XV.p.153.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREAT ANALOGY 
BETWEEN DIFFERENT OBJECTS, IN THE 
THREE KINGDOMS OF NATURE. 

The division of the productions of nature 
into three kingdoms, has not arisen so 
much from any reality, as from our ignorance 
of then; and the necessity of facilitating a 
knowledge of them has contributed to such a 
division. The analogy between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms was soon discovered, 
owing to their organization: but the mineral 
kingdom was thought to possess no such ana- 
logy. And yet according to its necessities 
may it not be organized as well as the ethers? 
Certain mosses are scarcely io be distinguished 
from stones. Many kinds of worms are so 
incorporated with stony particles that they 
appear to grow together. 

With regard to hardness the mineral king- 
dom seems to claim precedence; but the 
teeth of certain animals, aod some fruits and 
nlants partake nearly of the same nature, 
ee are used instead of iron ; the tail of the 
ray fish serves instead of a saw, and the cut- 
ile fish is used ia cleaning of metals. The 
inhabitants of Chili employ the thorns of the 
ceratonia instead of nails, and their litht- 
wood is tendered as hard as steel by immersion 
in water, ‘The seed of the librus precatorius 
is not only similar in colour to coral, but is 
almost as bard as stone; and the negrues wear 
it as anecklace. Some woods sink in water, 
and the iron-wood so called will turn the edge 
of an axe. On the comirary some stones 
are so soft that they may be cut with a knife, 
as the pot-stone, &c. »Mountain-cork swims 
on water, and is often wrought easier than 
the cork-tree. 

The animal kingdom does not alone sup- 
ply us with hides and leather, for among 
plants we meet with what may be employed 
in the same way ; the leaves of the musa pa- 
radisiaca are very like parchment, aud are 
used for parasols, coverings, &c. The leaves 
of the corypba umbraculifera are as tough as 
a hide, and are manufactured into sails and 
cables. The caoutchouc, when hardened in 
the sun, becomes a kind of leather imper- 
vious to water; and in its fluid state is cast 
into cups, bottles, and other utensils, 

Sheep have always been highly esteemed 
for their wool. The wool of the, Peravian 
chinchilla is as fine as spider's web ; and that 
of the vicogna is much prized. ‘The Arau- 
canian camel, and the Peruvian pacos furnish 
wool for the finest stuffs; and the byssus of 
the pinna is manufactured so exquisitely in 
ltaly, that a pair of stockings costs between 
two and three guineas. The different spe- 
cies of cotton are well known, and we wish 
that the Swedish erioph. polyst. and vagin, 
were also in use. Amianthus, also, ap- 
proaches to the nature of wool and flax, and 


by carding is easily made into cloth and 
peer Mr. Schaeffer, a Swede, has made 
ace of it, and three copies of Brueckman’s 
Treatise on Asbestos have been printed on 
paper made from it. Might not also the 
fibres of the fontinalis antipyretica be tried 
for the same purpose? Brooms and rushes 
afford considerable quantities of flax, well 
calculated for making paper. 

The animal kingdom certainly supplies 
great quantities of oil, tallow, butter, &c. but 
the vegetable is not less abundant, particularly 
when the gums are included ; and the mi- 
neral kingdom bears an affinity with both. 
The capsules of the croton sebiferum contain 
a substance similar to tallow; as well as 
many species of the oleam nucist#, butyrum 
eacao, &c. The Japonese prepare a tallow 
for burning from the berries of the rhus 
vernix, laurus camphora and glauca, &c. 
Wax too may be considered as a vegetable 
tallow, which is farnished in great abundance 
by the Geometia caterpillar. Green wax has 
Jong been prepared in North America from 
the berries of the myrica cerifera. 

Batter in South America is prepared: from 
the cocos buiyracea, The dates of the Phas- 
nix palm give oil as well as butter. The 
cogul of Chili, bears pods which contain a 
well-flavored marrow ; and we may add, the 
vegetable marrow of the laurus persea. 

The mineral kingdom may boast also of its 
mountain butter; to which we may add 
petroleum, tar, naptha, and mineral tallow, 
which is said to occur in large quantities ia 
New Holland: these assimilate very much 
with the fats of the other kingdoms. Coal 
may be ranked with the vegetable gums, and 
amber forms an intermediate species. 

Oi} and salt are most essential articles. The 
latter is found in vast profusion, and it would 
be almost impossible to enumerate the dif- 
ferent salts which art might extract from the 
vegelable kingdom. ‘The alcyonium gelati- 
nosum, when dried, produces salt to the 
amount of an eighth of its weight, and 
might be collected in abundance on the shores 
of the Atlantic. The leaves of the Bra- 
silian lerciba are filled with sait of the whitest 
colour. A species of the ocymum in St. 
Jazo is found to be covered in the morning 
with smal! hard crystals of salt, which is 
used by the natives for culinary purposes. If 
a branch of the bucida buceras be broken off, 
or a hole bored in it, water impregnated with 
saltpetre flows from the tree. And according 
to Rauwolf, the Turks and Persians make 
their gunpowder of saltpetre procured from 
a species of willow growing on the banks of 
the Euphrates. 

The three kingdoms furnish, likewise, a 
useful kind of soap. Among earths we may 
select fuller’s earth, and the soap-rock from 
Cornwall. The leaves of the carica pspaia 
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are used by the negroes in the West Indies 
instead of soap; and from thence we have 
those curious berries callled soap-berrics. 


The bark of the quillai, when macerated in }. 


water, produces an excellent soap which is 
much used in Peru. In Spain the roots of 
the gypsophila struthium are employed ia 
washing. And the animal kingdom supplies 
us with the yolks of eggs. 

Colours are produced in abundance, as well 
from plants as from minerals ; and cochineal 
is in general estimation. White lead, and 
two kinds of ochre, almost equal to cinnabar, 
have been found in Chili me in the island of 
Fernandez, The seed of the mirabilis jalap- 
pa produces a white substance. The flesh of 
animals, which eat of the Gardenia genipa, 
becomes coal-black.. The spitile of those 
persons who prepare the indigo becomes blue ; 
and the Cactus opuntia tinges urine as ted as 
blood. Our dyeing plant woad is well 
known, 

The mineral kingdom excites our admira- 
tion by its brilliant productions of gold and 
silver, but the other two kingdoms equally 
elaim our attention. The Canis aureus, the 
Dorcas, the silver fox, the Coluber Abzetulla, 
gold and silver fishes, the Aphrodita aculeata, 
and many others, exhibit the finest hues. 
What can be more splendid than the dia- 
mond beetle, or the American butterflies ? 
and to enumerate the beauties of the vege- 
table kingdom would be endless. 

If, in selecting these few treasures from na- 
ture’s inexhaustible source, I have in the least 
contributed to the pleasure of the reader ;_ if 
I have caused one eye to be raised up in silent 
adoration to the all-wise, beneficent, and 
bountiful God of nature, my joy will be full. 

Mopesr. 


= 
INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM 
TUE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN 
INDIA. 


ENCREASED FALL OF TEAK WOOD. 


The progress in the annual fall of Teak 
Timber is considerably advanced. The pria- 
cipal supply for the publie service during the 
present year, is obtained from the central 
districts, and in particular from Blora, one of 
the districts lately transferred to the company. 
It is estimated that the quantity felled in the 
present season wil! be nearly double that felled 
during any preceding season. Frame Timbers 
for four ships of 1000 tons burden each will be 
cut in a few months, 

BENEYOLENT LEGACY TO WOUNDED 

SCOTCHMEN, 

Mr. Kindock, who left Bengal as 
in the Lady Lushington, was attacked with 
the dysentery, and died, leaving a fortune of 
£50,000 Lehind bim, acquired with honour 


and integrity in the Company's service— 
£40,000 of which be ‘has left to wounded 
Scotchmen, and £10,000 to two friends. 


CEYLON, 


India, though a wonderfully fruitful coune 
try, yet is visited from time to time by sea- 
sons of dearth and consequent distress. Usually 
this is occasioned by a partial (or entire) abe 
sence of the rains which should fall in their 

roper seasons. Unless this cause of fertility 
be gtanied from heaven, the whole labours 
of man perish, and the fruitful field becomes 
a desart. No human power can prevent the 
mighty mischief ; and all that can be done is, 
by seeking elsewhere for a smali, acosily, and 
a precarious supply. Not only the continent 
of India but the Indian islands also, are sub- 
ject to the same calamity. The following is 
an instance of it, as it lately occurred in the 
island of Ceylon. On this occasion the Go- 
vernor called together the chiefs of the coun 


try, and expressed his wishes and benevolent | 


designs for his subjects in the following 
Speech :— 
GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS. 


Address from His Exce'lency The Governer 
to the Modeliars and other Head Men as- 
sembled at Palliagodde on the 13th of 
April, 1813. 

I have caused you to be here assembled, for 
the purpose of calling your attention to a sub- 
ject of the first importance to the welfare of 
the inhabitants of His Majesty’s possessions in 
Ceylon.—And as in your several Districts, 
Pattoos and Korles, the inhabitants naturally 
look to you for advice and assistance in times 
of emergency, it isa duty incumbent on you 
to afford it to them, and which in the present 


case | am persuaded you will do, to the utmost - 


of vour abilities. 

¢ sufferings of the people during the late 
general scarcity of provisions which has pre- 
vailed, notwithstanding the unprecedented and 
extensive aid granted by Government, cannot 
but be immediately known to you, and have 
no doubt given rise in your minds to the adop- 
tion of plans to avert a similar calamity in 
future ; and it is to communicate to you what 
in my opinion those should be, that I now 
address you. 

I had flattered myself that a plentiful im- 
portation of grain during the favourable mon- 
soon, would have entirely removed all appre- 
hension of returning scarcity. 

I had also formed hopes, that we should have 
reaped an abundant supply in the great harvest 
of February and March ; but you know that 
this expectation has been disappointed in a 
considerable degree. 

Iam sorry to inform you, that owing to a 
very partial harvest upon the coast of the con- 
tinent of India opposite to ws—and also that by 
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a severe storm, several vessels which were 
bringing grain to our ports, having perished, 
our importations on the close of the present 
Monsoon, promise to be very scanty. 

Under these circumstances, measures of 
precaution, and the best exertions of every in- 
dividual, are most urgentiy required. 

The approaching season is favourable to the 
cultivation of various roots, particularly of 
Yams and Potatoes. It is also favourable to 
the cultivation of an excelleat kind of grain 
called in Cingaleeze Badde Eringo, and in 
English Indian Corn, also of the Culloo, and 
to a variety of small grains, which are very 
familiar to you. 

Al! these productions will afford a cheap and 
wholesome food, when Rice may not be ob- 
tained by the poorer classes. 

© the cultwation of Badde Eringo I par- 
ticularly call your attention, for I am told it 
is adapted to the soil and climate of this coun- 
try, aud that it is a very valuable article of 
food both for man and cattle. 

Ali Jand now not sown and thai will admit 
of immediate cultivation, ought to be appro- 
priated to rear those various articles of sub- 
sistence which I have suggested to you. 

Your advice, your exertions, your example 
in this necessary measure will do much good. 
I cannot enter into the detail of the mode by 
which it may best be caried into effect,— 
that must depend upon you ; because you 
have local information, the influence, and 
the means that are requisite—If you emplo 
these with judgment and activity, you will 
not only relieve your districts from all fear of 
immediate want, but you will also materially 
promote industry, a quality which is so es 
sential to the improvement of the condition 
of the people. 

I have the fullest confidence in your zeal 
generally, at the same time itis my duty, io 
a matier of such great public interest to watch 
your proceeding, and in so doing I shall not 
fail to mark with particular approbation the 
exertions of those among you, who are most 
active and most successful, in promoting an 
object on which the happiness and indeed ex- 
istence of your Couutrymen so materially 
depend. 

[ avail myself of this opportunity of calling 
the attention of the Corle Modeliars, toa duty 
which rests most particularly on them, the 
-watchful care and preservation of the Jungle 
Cinnamon, which is an article of Commerce 
and a source of Revenue, and is of the first 
importance to this country—And in conclu- 
sion I have to assure. you of my unceasing 
anxiety for your prosperity, end that my en- 
deavours to promote it will never relax, 


JAVA. ABOLITION OF SLAVE TRADE, 


Lately sailed his Majesty's sloop Hecate, 
wn e@fuize to she Eastern Islands. By 


this opportunity Lieutenant Hanson em- 
barked, charged with a Mission to the Malay 
States, to promulgate the provisions of the late 
British Acts of Parliament on the subject of 
the Slave Trade, and to introduce the complete 
abolition of that traffic, as much as possible 
among those States. 
HEALTH IMPROVED. 


Accounts have been received from Minto, 
via Sourabaya, communicating the welcome 
intelligence that considerable benefit has been 
experienced by the removal of the sick to 
Rangam, The Garrison have in consequence 
become much more healthy siuce the last ac- 
counts, and the recent arrival of a number of 
Chinese settlers from China, must tend to res 
move the distress which they experienced from 
the want of workmen. These settlers arrived 
in the Portuguese ship the Belisarius from 
Macao, and others were expected to follow. 


BANK AT MAURITIUS. 


Further particulars of the Bank established 
in this island; for the first intelligence of 
which, see our last Number, page 449. 

Of the Bank established at Port Louis, 
one half of the capital — (amounting to 
200,000 Spanish Dollars) was to be contributed 
by Government, and the other half by indi- 
viduals in shares of 100 Dollars each. Accord- 
ing to the plan of this establishment, its 
operations would be chiefly confined to the 
circulation of notes, discounting bills of ex- 
change, and keeping cash accounts with indi- 
viduals, It was proposed, that the bank should 
receive cash in deposit for a term of not less 
than four niouths, at av interest of g per cent. 
perannum ; and that its discounts should be 
made at the rate of }2 per cent. per annum. 


AMERICANA, 


INCREASE OF DISTILLERIES: ABUSE OF 
SPIRITOUS LIQUORS. 


In our fourteenth volume, page 90, we in- 
serted a statement of the disposition of the 
Americans to indulge in the vice of intoxica- 
tion ; its consequences naturally follow ; and 
distresssful most surely they are to private feel- 
ings and to public manners. The place re- 
ferred to, noticed attempts made to repel! this 
vice ; to stem the torrent about, as was feared, 
to overwhelni the country. Happy should 
we be to report, that temperance had resumed 
her due authority : papers lately received from 
America do not allow us to indulge that plea- 
sing delusion. . From these communications 
we have selected the following extract. It is 


possible that some of its reasonings may have 
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good effect on minds among ourselves, If 
any are deterred from acquiring, the habit of 
intemperance; if any are induced to break 
off that most destructtwe habit; if any are 
led to a serious consideration of it, as an evil, 
as asin, national aud personal, we shall re- 
joice in the happy effect. It may furnish 
arguments to some; may produce convic- 
tion in others. The statistical particulars 
referring to collateral articles, will be noticed 
by the judicious reader, without farther re- 


mark. 


AMERICAN DISTILLERIES. 


As a nation we have been favored, during 
the past season, with a very abundant former 
and latter harvest. All the productions of 
New England have been peculiarly plentiful 
and excellent in their kinds. While the con- 


‘siderate and pious were expressing their de- 


vovt acknowledgments for these unmerited 
blessings, and were congratulating themselves 
and their country on the prospects of abun- 
dance for the coming year, they were sur- 
prised and distressed to find, that these bles- 
sings, so recenily bestowed, and so necessary 
to the sustenance of man, had begun to be 
very exieusively perverted and abused—that 
the precious fruiis of the earth, in immense 
quantilies, were purchased up to be converied 
into unwholesome, intoxicating and poison- 
ous liquors. 

The immediate effect of thir ungrateful and 
unnatural proceeding has been to raise the 
price of rye, Indian corn, barley, potatoes, 
and cider, within a few weeks, to near double 
the former price. There is great danger, 
that, instead of enjoying plenty in conse- 
quence of an abundant harvest, a genetal 
scarcity will ensue, accompanied by the in- 
crease of drunkenness and the hosis of vices 
which follow in its train. 

It ought not to escape observation, that 
those who consume domestic spirits not only 
injure their health, impoverish their families, 
and contract odious vices, but are the means 
of distressing the innocent and industrious by 
increasing the price of the necessaries of life. 
The evil of a high price of provisions is cou- 
siderably enhanced at present, by the fact that 
multitudes of persons are thrown out of their 
customary employmeat, and cut off from 
all their ordinary means of obtaining a sub- 
sistence. Atsuch a time, it is peculiarly to 


‘be lamented, that distilleries are multiplying, 


and that many enterprising persons are en- 
peeing in this mischievous species of manu- 
actore. [11s ascertained that in one of these 
distilleries as much grain can be consumed in 


@ menth, as would furnish bread for two 
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hondred families a whole year. An intem- 
perate man can drink in gin or whisky the 
spirit of a quantity of vrain, which would 
much ‘more than supply bimself, his wife, 
and his children with bread. 


CALCULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
QUANTITY OF ARDENT SPIRITS CON- 
SUMED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The enormous consumption of ardent 
spirits in this couutry involves an incredible 
waste of property. When the Marshals took 
the census in 1810, they were directed to col- 
lect, and return, to the Secretary's office, the 
amount of all domestic manufactures, of any 
considerable importance, in the United States. 
From these returns 1 appears, that no less 
than 25,499,382 gallons of ardent spirits were 
distilled that year; of which were exported 
133,823 gallons, leaving 25,365,559 gallons 
to be consumed at home. ‘The same year 
about 8,000,000 gallons of ram and other 
foreign distilled liquors were imported to this 
eouniry, which being added to the above 
25,305,529, produces au amount of 33,365,529 
gallons, for our home consumption in a sine 

le year! 

What the annual amount of imports has 
been, since 1810, I have not been able to ass 
certain; but | presume that dwiing the last 
year at least, it must have been considerably 
larger. As to our domestic distilled spirits, 
it admits not of a doubt, that there has been 
a steady and rapid increase, so that the quan- 
lity now manufactured, and of course con- 
suined, is much greater tham it was in 1810. 

Now let us, for a moment, view the 
subject, in connexion with the population of 
this country. According to the census of 
1810, the number of inhabitants in the 
United States and their territorial govern. 
ments, was 7,230,514. If 33,365,529 gal- 
lons, were divided equally among the whole 
population, the process would give not far 
from 4 gallons anda half, to every man, wo- 
man and child—boend and free, in the nation! 
But here two things are to be considered, 

In the first place, we have in the United 
States 1,185,223 slaves, and as it is their 
enviable privilege to be denied the use of 
ardent spirits, they must be taken from the 


_ grand total of our population ; and then we 


shall have left, a little more than 6,000,000 
of people to drink more than 33,000,000 gal- 
lons of rum, brandy, whisky, &c. 

In the second place, children are to be 
subtracted. In the state of Connecticut, 
there are about 73,000 children under ten 
years of age. Now, calculating that the pro- 
portion of children under ten years is the 
same in all the States, we have about 
1,670,000 to be subtracted from the (1,000,000 
above; leaving not far from 4,330,000 per- 
sons te consume between 33 and 34 millian 
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gallons of ardent spirits, in a single year ; and 
making an average of more thau seven gal- 
Jons aud a half, for each consumer! 

Here, provably some of our readers will 
stop short ond exclaim, Lt is mmpessible | 
Here must be some grand mistake tn the pre- 
ceding calculations. "The result is too alarm- 
ing, too humiliating, to be admitted as 
correct.” 1 confess, indeed, that I, too, 
ain astonished at the result. Giadly would 
1 have presented one materially different. 
But facts and figures are stubborn things. 

Few people are aware, how much those 
truth telling cules, addition and multiplica- 
tion, are capable of effecting. Few think, 
how soon a small bottle will drain a hogshead ; 
or how soon a very small glass will exhaust a 
boitle. Many may be surprised to hear, that 
only one haif gill of spirits, taken daily, 
amounts at the year's end, to more than five 
gallons and a half; a gill to more than 11 
gilions; two gills to 22 gallons, and a pint 
io the evormous quantity of 45 gallons! 
But let every one go over the process for 
himself. It is very simple and very short. 
Half a gill of spirits a day seems to be hardly 


worth reckoning; and yet 305 half gills, ° 


amount to between 5 and 6 gallons. How 
many who think themselves extremely tem- 
perate, drink a gill, or ore, upon an average, 
every day of their lives Farther, how many 
people in our country drink more than twice 
or thrice that quantitv, and yet maintain a 
respectable standing in society. Surely then, 
it can be no very difficult thing to conjecture 
what becomes of the 33,000,000 gallons so 
often mentioned. Subtract from our whole 
population, all the slaves and all the children 
under ten years of age; then let the re- 
inainder drink but about two thirds of a gill, 
upon an average, daily, and the whole wiil 
be consumed before the erd of the year. 
From the quanfidy, let us now turn our 
attention to the adnual cost of ardent spirits 
to the people of this country. When we 
take into consideration the bigh price of all 
imported liqaors; when we cousider what 
quantities of domestic spirits are disguised and 
sold for French brandy, Holland gin, Xe. ; 
when we recollect that every retailer 
make a profit on what he sells; that thou- 
sands of bogsheads are sold in taverns aud tip- 
pling shops at from two to five or six dollars 
a gallon, and that the original quantity is 
greatly increased by the many liberal diiu- 
tions which it andergoes, before it reaches 
the consumer ; when all these things are con- 
sidered, the average expense cannot be less 
than one dollar a gallon, or 33,365,529 dollars 
annually! But aot to insist on a few hundred 
thousand dollars, we will let the sum stand 
jn round number, at 33,000,000. Thirty- 
three millions of dollars paid out in one year 
for styong drink ! ‘The weight of this sam 


in silver dollars, would exceed 970 tons. Sup- 
posing each of two men to count 60 dol- 
lars a minute, during twelve hours of every 
day, they would not supply the drain. One 
fourth part of the sum, if levied upon the in- 
habitants of the United States by direct taxa- 
tion, would revolutionize the government. 
How mach good might be done with this 
money, the greatest part of which is now so 
many thousand times worse than wasted. 
How surprisingly would it change the face of 
our country; how largely might it contri- 
bute to the convenience and prosperity of the 
nation; if it were expended in making roads, 
building colleges, hospitals, alms houses, 
biidges, and churches; encouraging useful 
manufactures, forming canals, fortifying our 
sea-ports, augmenting our navy, instructing 
the poor, distributing the Bible and other 
religious books, in our new settlements ? 


POWER. 


Under whateverappearanges we contemplate 
the world and its parts, we have every reasoa 
to conclude that it has its origin, its matority, 
and its decay. The course of a day bears a 
certain resemblance to the course of a year; 
the course of a year to the progress of life ; 
and the progress of life to general existence. 
‘The present form of the globe we inhabit, is 
not very old, and the prevailing opinion 
among’ geologists is, that it is not original, 
The sarface of the earth, and possibly its in- 
terior, have undergone changes. Hitherto 
the same thought has not been directed to the 
sun, the great centre of our system. Not a 
philosopher has dared to hint at matation, or 
mmutabiity in that magnificent orb: still less 
has-any one ventured to suppose the means 
by which that vast globe was compacted, by 
which it was consolidated, by which it was 
enabled to perform the duties attached to it. 
Buflon suggested an hypothesis presuming, 
that the planets were decived from the sun; but 
of the ‘uct he did not, he could not produce 
either probability or proof. Dr Herschel 
has lately surpassed the boldness of Buffon, 
and has hazarded an opivion, not on the de- 
rivation of planets, but on the formation of 
suns. He derives his theory from observation, 
He has fully considered its bearings, and drawn 
his inferences. He has all but witnessed the 
process; and that, perhaps, he has seen in 
part. Yet ts human life proverbially short ; 
yet are hacman powers proverbially contracted : 
nan is confined to this globe, on which he 
occupies a point not sensible ;—but he specu. 
lates on the regions of immensity, and con- 
templates the formation of worlds of light in 
other spheres,—how distant! how immensely 
distant! If we had the smallest suspicion that 
any “ our readers could entertain the thuughi 
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of the entire extinction of human nature at 
death, we might prolong this introduction :— 
it is enough to say, such powers shewn forthe 
purpose merely of tantalizing us for a few 
days, or a few years, were a conduct unwor- 
thy of common sense! How much more of 
INFINITE WISDOM } 


Royal Society, Feb. 24, March 3. 


The Right Hon. President in the chair. 
A long paper by Dr. Herschell was read, de- 
tailing the result of many years observations 
on the sidgreal and nebulous appearance of 
the heavens. ** The Doctor began by relating 
his observations on the relative magnitudes 
of the stars, considering those of the first 
magnitude to be equal to our sun ; detesmined 
the magnitudes aud changes ia the appear- 
ance of a great number of fixed siars ; gave a 
history of the alterations which he bas noticed 
in the aspect of the sidereal heavens, during 
the last 30 years; and described those stars 
which have increased in magnitude, or bril- 
liancy, have lost or acquired surrounding 
nebulz, or have had wiugs, tails, or other 
pecularities. He seems inclined w believe, 
trom his observations, that new sidereal bo- 
dies are in a constant and progressive siate of 
formation, that nebulous appearances gra- 

vally assume a globular character ; that the 
heavens are not infinite, and that siars hase 
a ‘* compressing power.” He considers the 
origin and progress of sidereal bodies to be 
nearly in the following order: first, vague 
and indistinct nebula, like the milky way ; 
second, detached or clusiered nebula, which 
consolidate into clusters of stats; thirdly, 
these stars becoming more dehuite appear 
with nebulous appendages in the diflerent 
forms of wings, tails, &c. ; and lastly, that 
all are finally concentraied inio one clear, 
bright, and large star. Dr. concludes that 
the discovery of nebula wil! be 
equal to the improvement of cur telescopes, 
aud that in proportion as we are possessed of 
more powerful space-penetrating instruments, 
will our knowledge of the sidereal heavens 
be extended. Manv of bis latter observas 
tions directed to ascertain the absorption or 
condensation of nebulae were made cn stars, 
which he had before described in his nume- 
papers in the Phil. ‘Transact. others 
were made ou ihose whose places have been 
determined by foreign astronomers.” 

The expanses of light which occur in the 
heavens, naturally lead to conjectures on those 
wonderful bodies, comets, the tails of which, 
by their resplendence, bear some similarity 
to diffusions of light—light not yet embodied, 
We therefore add the opinions of this indefa- 
tigable astronomer, on the probable mode in 
which these bodies are formed. ‘The analogy 
is not distant. But comets may be dissipated 


by the solar beams; they may be so loose of 
texture, as to be dispersed by rarefaction! ‘The 
very contrary to those lumiyous aitractions, 
which, at their appointed time, are directed 
by Creative Power to assume the principles 
and the properties of suns. 


* Perceiving almost every where in the cew 
lestial regions a faintly luminous matter, in- 
terspersed with points, denser or more lumi- 
nous, Dr. H. conceived that in time the system 
of universal attraction might none round these 
centres the nebulous maticr wiih which they 
wre surrounded ; that in consequence of their 
mutual atiraction two or more of these 
centres might acquire a movement, that this 
motion might carry thea to the surface of the 
sphere over which the aitrictive energy of the 
sun exerts its influence ; and that this motion, 
combined. with the solar attraction, might 
couvert these centres inio as many new 
comets circulating aronnd the sun, and 
obeying the same laws as the planets s that 
this might have been the origin of all the 
planets, and also of the sun and stars; for 
if we are constrained to admit the anterior 
existence of these immense bodies, we may 
with equal propriety assign the same date to 
the lesser bodies which circulate around 
them.” 
ON DESTROYING SLUGS IN GARDENS, BY 

-MR. JOHN WILMOT, F. H. S. 


Daily experience teaches us (and particu- 
larly in a seasun like last winter) the injury 
we receive from the slug, which, if left un- 
molested, will frustrate our most sanguine 
wishes, and too frequently, unperceived, not 
only injure, but totally destroy a crop, which 
the season will not permit us to replace. “To 
exterminate those nocturnal depredators has 
been for many years my study , batt always 
failed in the attempt, trough the means 
not being properly applied. ‘ue usual way 
at present practised is with lime strewed on 
the grouud very early iu the moruiag, or iate 
in the evening, the thermometer not below 
45°, they then are found in moist weather in 
abundance, on the surface of the soil, when 
scattering lime fresh s'acked, or pulverised, 
will destroy a number of them, excepting rain 
comes to their assistance, which too frequenily 
frustrates the design. As the principal time 
of their committing their ravages is in a rainy 
or a moist season, the very weather is nnfa- 
vourable to the application of the lime, as it 
will act no longer as a caustic, afier lying on 
the damp ground even for half an hour. At 
the suggestion of my friend, Mr. Whately, 
the celebrated surgeon, ] was induced to 
make a trial of lime-water, wiich 1 found 
greatly to exceed my expectations. I now 
not only propose, but strongly recommend, it 
on an extensive scale, ai 1 can prove it & 
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saving of nine pounds out of ten, and it will 
entirely rid the land of those noxious vermin. 
The plan [ recommend is, to take a small 
portion of fres Dorking lime, and pour on it 
some hot water : when throroughly dissolved, 
add weter sutficient to make it pass through a 
fine rose of a water-pot. Previous to the pre- 
paration, leta womaa take some peas haulm, 
(J give that the preference,) or any large 
leaves of the cabbage tribe, and lay them a 
pole distance from each other. If the wea- 
ther perm, they will be found in abundance 
colleeted under the haulm, &c. both for s/iel- 
ier and food ; as we always find them prefer 
vegetables in a state of stagnation to those 
luxuriant in growth : when properly collected, 
let a boy take up the haulm, &c. and by a 
aentle shake leave the whole of the slugs ou 


the ground. The woman with a water- 


pet sod rose must then pour a very small 
portion of the liquor on them, and the boy in 
the mean time must remove the haulm, Xe. 
to a different spot in the intermediate space. 
By pursuing this plan for, one week (when 
tire weather is favourable,) I am perfectly 
satisfied the whole of them may be destroyed, 
as the least drop of the liquor will cause im- 
mediate death, whereas with lime they fre- 
quently leave a slimy matter behind, and 
escape, In the flower garden it will be found 
a great acquisition, by watering the edgiug of 
box, thrift, &r. for wherever it penetrates it 
is certain to k.\i, even in a rainy season. The 
first thing to be considered in any new expe- 
riment is the trouble and expense attending it; 
for however certain and efficacious ine remedy, 
it is frequently overbvalanced by the expense. 
In the plan I propose, the appiication is sim- 
ple, the effect certain, and the expense trifling, 
which are objects worthy our consideration, 
as four middling sized watering-pots at one 
time will be found suflicient for an acre, al- 
lowing one pot to forty places ; and when it 
is considered that a piece of lime, about two 
pounds weight, is sufficient for one pot, we 
may conelade that to any extent, (even in 
agriculture,) including labour, the whole 
amount will not exceed five shillings per acre, 
to he passed over four different times, which 
if properly pursued, J am certain, will rid the 
land of the whole of them at any season of 
the year, excepting frosty weather. The 
haulms, if now used after the crop of peas is 
over,may be dried and put away for that 
purpose; the expense will then be found 
nearly as stated for one acre, (every thing 
convenient.) 
Troubie in laying haulm, &e. d. 
woman and boy half a 
Removing ditto four different 
times, one quarter of a day 
each time .......... 
Total expense ...... 4 
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Thus for 4s. per acre they may be totally 
destroyed, however numerous. I ean vouch 
for the statement being correct, having prace 
tised it to an extent this winter, and strongly 
recommend it to the Horticultural Society. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, FRUITS, &e. 
USBD BY THE TURKISH LADIYS IN THB 

HAREMS. BY M. HAMMER. 


If we had not, a short time ago* taken oc. 
casion to introduce a few words on Syimboli¢ 
writing among the Druids, we should cers 
tainly have supposed with the suthor of the 
following article, that this secret mode of 
correspondence existed exclusively in the 
Turkish harems. [1 is bowever possible, that 
it exists in its present form by tradition, 
among Qriental females — for to confine 
it to Turkey, appears altogether unwar- 
rantable—and probably different languages 
furnish different rhymes, so that the import of 
the same symbol may be distinct, perhaps 
contrary, in one country from what it is iu 
another. Still the rudiments may be the 
same, Still it is a language of pure conven- 
tion; but derived from some origin long 
prior to the present generation of damsels, 
Turkish or Persian. From its nature it must 
have been secret : yet as the trees amoung the 
Druids had their meaning as Symbols, as 
they spake to the eye, and do stil/, it 
is possible, that these Turkish bouts rimés, 
were also symbolical originally: and we may 
still trace it in a few of them, E. gr. ** Pearl, 
thou art ihe treasure of fair ones,” as pearls 
always were :——-Cypress, I adore chee eter- 
nal‘y; i. ¢. to the tomb; cypress being a se- 
pulchral shrub :—AHlair, thou art the crown of 
my head,—which hair assuredly is. We 
know too from the letters inserted in the 
place referred to, that this language has some- 
what more extent than M. Hammer has al- 
lowed it ; and perhaps the whole dictionary, 
complete, might be found tolerably copious. 

Symbols appear to have been employed in 
the earliest ages. When the Persians de- 
manded of those they invaded to bring earth 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XIV. p. 633. 
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and water, the compliance imported sub 
mission. But the most perplexing instance is, 
that of the Scythians who sent to Darius a 
messenger with a lird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrrows, as a present * In vain did the 
King expert his sagacity to discover the 
meaning; and whether that put on it, by 
Gobiias, be the truth, is doabtful ;—** Fly 
like birds, burrow the earth like mice, wade 
the marshes like frogs ;—or you shall fall by 


our arrows.” The enigma of the Pythago- 


rean precept, ‘* refrain from beans,” might 
possibly be better understood than now, if we 
had the rhyme to it. Our readers will com- 
pare with the Turkish ideas revived by the 
rhyme, the Druidical precepts revived by re- 
collection, or rather by associasion of ideas, 
p- 635. of the volame referred to. 

It is proper to observe that the following 
first appeared in the Crasstcay Journat, 
No. xvii. 


Few of our readers, we believe, are igno- 
rant, that there exists a certain mysterious 
language of love and gallantry, which ex- 
presses by means of flowers the most delicate 
and tender sentiments. All! the information 
which we have hitherto acquired on this sub- 
ject, chiefly derived from Romances, or 
Books of Travels much resembling Romances, 
seemed so vague and imperfect, that we re- 
solved to rectify it by examining its very 
source. The celebrity which this language 
has obtained in Europe, is due to Lady Wort- 
ley Montague—other travellers had mention- 
ed it, before her, and their accounts of it had 


who requested on this subject the information 
communicated by her ladyship in the fortieth 
letter. 

Nothing can be more true than the general 
groundwork of her letter, and the sixteen 
phrases, which compose the amorous episile, 
are translated with sufficient accuracy. 

Let us then examine this language of the 
Turkish Harems, and endeavour to appre- 
eiate its real merit aud its claim to celebrity. 
We know nothing that resembles it among 
the other Orien'al nations, from Persia to 
China, or from Tartary to India. The Per- 
sians have in their poetry personified the 
rose, to make it the nightingale’s mistress ; 
and the enamoured bird, on the approach of 
spring, relates his tale of Jove to the blushing 
flower, Among the Lodians, flowers are con- 
secrated to the Divinity, and form the attri- 


excited the curiosity of her correspondent, | 


* Herodotus, Melpom. exxxi. 


butes of various Gods; but neither the Per- 
sians nor the Indians have ever employed 
these flowers in the composition of a lan- 
guage, although they are so frequently men- 
tioned in the Erotic poems of the former, and 
the religious hymns of the latter, and although 
| the glowing imagination of the Arabians often 
| peisonifies them, and supposes flowers to con~ 
| verse with each other in regular dialogues, 
| It is then in Turkey alone, and even there 
| only in the Harems, that we find this myste- 
| rious language, which ts equally limited in 
| copiousness, as in the sphere where it is used. 
| A litle reflection will sutlice to show that 
such an idiom can never be brought io that 
degree of perfection which Lady Wortley 
Montague describes, that it must always con- 
tinue a inystery, and of coarse that it can 
never be a sure medium of correspondence 
betweeo the and those without their 
precincts. A language understood by all the 
world, could not, by any means, answer the 
purposes of twe lovers, whose lives would be 
forfeited on the slightest discovery of a mutual 
understanding. So extremely difficult it is 
for common mortals to hold any communica- 
tion with the interior of hurems guarded by 
eunuchs, that we may class among Eastern 
Tales all the successful adventures of this 
kind related by vain-boasiing travellers. But 
let us suppose that, by an extraordivary com- 
bination of good fortune and discretioa, a 
| lover should find means of corresponding, in 
spite of walls aod ewnuchs, with the lady of 
bis affections, would he employ a visible 
guage, the secret of which is not only in the 
porter’s hands, but known to all the eunuchs, 
and al! the fair rivals who might see the nose- 
gay ?—or, if this language was not generally 
understood, how could the lover imagine that 
his mistress, lately arrived perhaps from the 
frontiers of Circassia, or of Abyssinia, should 
comprehend his meaning ? It appears, then, 
that this language of flowers does not consti- 
| tute, as we have generally believed in Europe, 
love-cypher for billet-doux between men 
| and women who wish to carry on a secret 
| correspondence, nor do the females of the 
harems use it, whenever they risque their 
lives by forbidden communications. It is 
almost entirely unknown to men, both to 
those most devoted to the fair sex, and in 
other respects of highly cultivated understand - 
ings, and those whom a depraved taste ren- 
ders insensible to the charms of female 
beauty.* 
This language, however, does exist in a 


* A well informed Turk at Constautinople, 
from whom the author of this Memoir re- 
quested some information on the Flower Lan- 
guage, was extremely offended, and replied 
with indignation, that—he was not a wo- 
man’s slave. 
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certain degree, and in the harems among the 
women themselves. Lt bas been invenicd by 
them w tae leisure bours of their solitary life, 
aud they use it either as a mere amusement, 
af as a Lo express the violent aifections 
which they trequently eatertaia for one ano- 
ther. Separated from the waild, reserved for 
the pleasures of a single man, vegetating in 
the most profound idieness, and tormeated 
with desires which a burning climate and a 
warm consiitulion inspire, they have given to 
objects constantly before their eyes, flowers, 
frais, perfunes, and trinkets, significations 
and meanings, as we have done to stmple 
colors, and hy these they are enabled to con- 
vey declarations of attachment as glowing and 
impassioned as that which Sappiio expressed 
for her fair friend to whom she uscribed that 
iniinitable ole, 
© Blest as th’ im mortal gods is he 
The yoata wao fondly by thee,” &c. 

It was necessary, therefore, to apply tor infor- 
mation on the subject of ths language to fe- 
males—and from the Greek and Armenian 
woinen, who have access to the harems, we 
obtained what is now communicated to our 
readers. 

“That we may comprehend the genius of 
this language, we must enter into some de- 
tails on the idea which forms its principle, 
and illustrate them by examples. The few, 
which Lady Wortley Montague has quoted, 
are not sutlicient togivea clear and precise no- 
tion of its system. ‘The genius of 1t does not 
consist, as one might naturally suppose, in 
seizing the relations which a fanciful imagi- 
nation may find between flowers and fraits, 
and the thoughts or sentiments whicir it is 
their object to express. The idea of such 
perfection never entered the ronrantic heads 
of those fair uiflers who invented this lan- 
guage. 

They contented themselves with employ- 
ing certain words whicn thyme to the names 
of different traits and flowers ; andthe rhyme 
being once chosen and determined, they have 
arranged, in their own manner, the whole 
proposition, enling with the rhyme given, so 
that this language is not composed of simple 
words or phrases, but of enure propositions, 
of which a flower or a fruit recalls the sense 
by the word which chimes with the name— 
thus, for example, seeing the pear (armoude ) 
they take no trouble in seeking any relation 
between this fruit and any idea or sentiment 
whatsoever, but they have chosen, among 
many words which rhyme to it, Omoude, 
signifying ‘* Hope;” and then filling up the 
whole phrase, they say ** Armoude, Ver bana 
bir omoude, or Pear, give me hope,” and this 
becomes a received and established sentence in 
the language. ‘fhe Turkish tongue abounds 
in rhymes, and furnishes many for all the 
names of flowers, or of any other object 


which may be chosen ; but all rhymes are 
oot admitted into the flower language, only 
one or two at most, and it is a knowledge of 
snese rhymes, and of the propositions adapted 
io them, which constitutes an acquaintance 
with it, The images which it presents, as 
well as the rhyme, render this language 
poetical ; and it is hieroglypaical, by the 
signs which it uses to express not only simple 
ideas, but a whole series of passionate senti- 
ments. ‘The dictionary of it cannot be volu- 
minous: in fact we do not know that any 
exists, alihough during a residence of several 
years al Constantinople, we madeevery neces- 
sary inquiry. ‘The whole treasury of this lan- 
guage does not much exceed a hundred signs 
and received phrases, and we present some of 
them to our fair readers as we learned them 
from the Greek and Armenian woinen who 
had frequent opportunities of visiting the inte- 
rior of the harems. 


Specimen of a Dictionary of the Language 

of Flowers, Kruits, Gc. Ge. 

Ibrishim, Allaha kaldi ishim, 

Organsin, L have resigned my destiny to 
rod, 

plik, Su-goune dek sana kostik. 

Thread, Faithful even in exile. 

Armoude, Wer bana bir omoude. 
Pear, Give me hope. 

Exhderha kani, Janimun jani. 

Dragon’s blood, Soul of my soul, thou art 
my flame, my only passion. 

Akich?, gorursem seni jureghim baghch?. 
Silver, The sight of thee changes my heart 
into a florishing garden. 

Indji, Sen guxel/erun gendgi. 

Pearl, thou art the treasure of fair ones, 

Para, O/di yureghim yara. 

Money, My heart is all one vast wound, 

Ba/, Gonulumi a/, 

Honey, Take my heart. 


Portukal, Boyour bir hafta bizde kal, 
Orauge, Remain eight days near ine. 


Pool, Derdume derman bul. 
Jonquil, Cure me, iny dear girl. 

Chai, Gunduzlerumun gunechi ghedja lerimun 
aji. 
Tea, O thou! my sun, and thou! my 
moon, thou hast given ligit to my days and 
brightness to my vights, 


Darchin, Olursen gorurim khardjin, 


Cinuamon, Ah, if thou diest, 1 bury thee, 
O cruel fair. 


Selvi, Daima severim seni. 
Cypress, I adore thee eternally. 
Sunbul, Ikimtz bulbul. 


Hyacinth, We breathe out our lamentations 
like nightingales, 
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Shahpoi, Ikimiz btr bot. 

Violet, We are of the same stature, 
Sheker, Yureghim seni cheker. 

Sugar, My heart sighs for thee. 

Satche, Sen sin bashime taje. 

Hair, Thou art the crown of my head. 
Sari, Chekerim ah ou zart. 

Yellow, I sigh and languish. 

Karenfil, Violet—Ghanche gu/, Rose-bud. 
Karenfil sin kararun yok, 
Ghanche gu/ sin timarun yok, 
Ben seni chokden severim, 
Senun Lenden khaberun yok. 

To the vivlet we may compare thee, 

Or to the rose just ready to blow ; 

T have adored thee a long time, 

Bui thou seemest to disdain my love.* 
Kaisi, Bulmadim senden ejisini. 

Apricot, | hou art the highest prize. 
Kestant. Géz/erun mestand. 

Chesnut, Thine eyes are sly thieves, 

Gool, Ben aglarim sen ghul. 

Rose, I weep, laugh thou ! 
Kehrubar, Sende gozum war. 

Yellow Amber, All looks are directed to- 

wards thy-throne. 

Mavi, Hazxze ederim: Seni. 

Blue, I worship him as a God. 
Merjan, Weririm sana bu jan. 

Coral, My soul is in thy abode. 
Mersin, Meviam seni bana wersin. 

Myrtle, May Heaven bestow thee on me ! 
Nar, Yureghim 

Pomegranate, My heart is burning. 
Havayi, Al benden haiati. 

Aurora colored, Take away this life which 

distresses me. 
Vasemi, Sen sev Leni, benda seni. 

Jessamine, Love me truly, my passion 

equais thine. 

*,* We need only call to the recollection of 
our readers the offices and the /anguage of the 
mutes, which are in attendance on the Royal 
Seraglio, in proof that there aré other sceret 
danguages known among that people. They 
too are taught by tradition; and often used 
when one not accustomed to them, though 
in the company, does not perceive the small- 
est motion or change of attitude. 

This stropbe has been given by Lady 
Wortley Mootague: there is not any other 
so jong in the Language of Flowers :—a rase- 


bud and a violet are declarations of love that 
has been long slighted. 


Political Periscope. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama.Office, April 27, 1814. 


See who comes next, that crowns and armour 
wore, 

And proud defiance in his visage bore : 

‘© For thee amaition, ‘midst alarms and strife, 

sail'd in tempests down the stream of life; 

For thee WHOLE NATIONS fill’d with FLAMES 
and BLoopD: 

‘© Anp sWAM TO EMPIRE THROUGH THE PUR- 
PLE FLOOD. 

** Those ills I dar’d, thy inspiration own ; 

** What virtue seem’d was done for thee alone.” 

‘* Ambitious fool !” (stern Justice said, and 
frown’d) 

*€ Be all your acts in DARK OBLIVION drown’d; | 
There suger rorcot, with mighty tyrants 
gone, 

“ YouR STATUES MOULDER’D, AND YOUR 

NAME UNKNOWN,” 
A sudden cloud straight snatch’d him from my 
sight, 
And his IMpeRr1AL PHANTOM SUNK IN NIGHT. 
Pope’s Imitation of Chaucer’s 
Temple of Fame, v. 342. 


*« So J] awoke and behold it was a dream,” 
says honest John Banyan, and in this he had 
much the advantage of ws ;—for during a long 
three weeks have we been rubbing our eyes, 
and stretching out our limbs, yet cannot po- 
sitively tell whether we are waking or dream- 
ing, so sudden is the change of things around 
us. If somnambulism be the order of the 
night, the eflect is too pleasing to be parted 
with: for, our dreams infer nothing less than 
that Europe has at length obtained the object 
of her most ardent vows ;—that ‘France has 
hurled from his throne the tyrant, who vam- 
pyre like, drained her of her best blood 
and that, while he is exported to a distant 
confinement, the native princesof the French 
nation are recalled to the throne of their an- 
cestors, 

Nor does the vision end here :_ we behold 
War banished from the world ; and Peace, the 
desire of every rational soul, again advancing 
to bless imploring nations. We behold the 
fraternal relation of mankind, too long violated 
by the perfidy and atrocity of a Sasrpar, 
again indulging its feelings, while Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Dutchmen, Germans, Poles, 
Russians, Swedes, and Britons, encircle the 
round table of amity, and embrace as ardent 
friends free from the aside glances of jea-. 
lousy or the avowed oppositions of enmity. 
From a second sight so delightful we desire 
not to be awaked. Have we lived to behold 
it?—-never again may it vanish! mever again 
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may discord and destruction interrupt our 
slumbers ! 

The first emotions of the mind should be 
directed toward Heaven. How far this bles. 
sing is conferred in compliance with the en- 
treaties of the pious and the solicitations of 
the considerate among mankind, we presume 
not to say. It is enough that the most cor- 
dial enjoyments once more open to our view : 
—while the highest of our praises fall infi- 
nitely short of expressing that profound gra- 
titude, which is at once our duty and our de- 
light. 

Thus our dream opens ;—but is there not 
who finds his dream closed ?—No more his 
voice commands life or death: no more his 
frown strikes terror on beholders: no more 
his signature drags the youth from the ma- 
ternal embrace : no more thousands fall by 
his order on the ensanguined plain. Where 
are his flatterers now? Who now intreats 
him to accept their homage ? Who prepares 
strains of adulation to Autier around the walls 
of the palace, that they may soothe his ear? 
Who composes songs of triumph to greet his 
joys?—Pictures, in which on peut se prome- 
ner, to record his achievements ?—Stataes, to 
perpetuate his virtues !—Tablets, on which 
are inscribed his donations? or Coins deco- 
rated with his image, his titles, his exploits, 
—the certainty of his power, the perpetuity 
of his Dynasty ? 

He is now his se//, alone : ——He is re- 
duced to, that little, that narrow tenement 
which he holds by nature. Were he virtuons 
that were enough for him ; that would com- 
mand respect. Vicious as he is—for we 
know ‘he man—not a soul wil! sympathize 
with his—misfortunes ! not a creature will 
voluntarily partake his disgrace. His own 
Mameluke starts from that, as too bad ; and 
Rustan himself feels—he may now avow it 
—that the ties which bound him to his mas- 
ter, were no stronger than those which bind 
profligate to profligaie—iow glowing with 
fire. Let him feel the contrast, and live—as 
his punishment ; said his heroic adversaries. 
Is it life?—No: it is a daily death commen- 
surate with shame, guilt, recollection, re- 
morse, horror, trepidation, restlessness, insa- 
tiability—Can there be worse torments in this 
world ? —Can there be worse in the world 
to come ? 

But though his dream of state be over, his 
delusions of self flattery linger a few mo- 
ments, in spite of conviction. He refuses to 
know to what degree he is detested of man- 
hind ! He would fain persuade himself into a 
sembjance of belief, that a country might be 
found in which he has friends ! The country 
that should justify his good opinion of it would 
be blotted out from the fair face of nature.— 
If there be a district that has not bled ad 
animi deliquinm under his cruelties—if there 
‘be a city, a town, a village, on which his iron 


rod has not rested—if there be a family not 
cursed with privation at his command—if 
there be an individual who has not dreaded 
his order, and anticipated destruction from his 
edicts—let that individual stand forth before 
the world ; let him avow himself, as willing 
to grant an asylum ; and on his most singu- 
lar habitation, in the most singular of all pos» 
sible situations, —(for such it must be)—let 
an inscription announce to the flitting spirits 
which visit the dreary abode— 

Here Napoveon THE Great!!! 

When the Great Captain (and the Great, 
aye, the Great Prince, forsooth !!!) returned 
from Moscow it was our duty to moderate that 
spirit of regret which barst forth at his solitary 
escape from the fury of the seasons. We then 
supposed he might be reserved for a more con- 
spicuous lesson to erring mortals. Has this 
conjecture been verified ?—We venture toadd, 
that—time and patience may still further jus- 
tify the suggestion : let no man think his pu- 
nishment has reached its acme, titl he himself 
has reached his end. 

To give some kind of order to our lucu- 
brations, it is proper to recollect the situation 
of affairs at the close of last month. At that 
time, the negotiations at Chatillon were sup- 
posed to be continued ; but our fitends would 
not gather from what appeared in our pages 
that our expectations of peace from the deli- 
berations of the Plenipotentiaries were ex- 
tremely lively. They never nad been so trom 
the first; but latierly the aspect of things ad- 
mitied no such delusion ; and if we righuy 
conjecture, the gentleman whose hand guided 
the wheel by which all public threads must 
be combined, had no small share in support- 
ing that spirit of independence, which ap- 
pointed a time to the emperor and king, and 
thereby roused atonce his aiimosity aud his 
indiscretion. 

We icarn this from the declaration subse 
quently published by the Allies, which as the 
papers connected with the negotiation are not 
likely to be given from authority, we have 
thought it our duty to insert it at large. 


DecLARATION OF THE ALLIED POWERS 
ON THE BREAKING orf orf THE 
ATIONS AT CHATILLON. 


The Allied Powers owe it to themselves, to 
their people, and to France, as soon as the 
n iations at Chatillon are broken off, pub- 
lickly to declare the reasons which induced 
them to enter into negociations with the 
French Government, as well as the causes of 
the breaking off of the negociations. 

Military events to which history can pro- 
duce no parallel, overthrew, in the month of 
October last, the il!-constructed edifice, known 
under the name of the French Empire; an 
edifice erected on the ruins of states lately 
independent and happy, augmented by con- 
quests from ancient monarchies, and held to- 
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gcther at the expense of the blood, of the for- 


tune, of the welfare of a whole generation. 

The Allied Sovereigns, led by couguest to 
the Rhine, thought it their duty to proclaim 
to Europe anew, their principles, their wishes, 
and their object. Far from every wish of 
domination or conquest, animated solely by 
the desire to see Europe restored to a just ba- 
lance of the different Powers, resolved not to 
lay down their arms till they had obtained 
the noble object of their efforis, they made 
known the irrevocableness of their resolutions 
by a public act, and they did not hesitate to 
deciare themselves to the enemy's government 
in a manner conformable to their unalterable 
determination, 

The French government made use of the 
frank declaration of the Allied Powers to ex- 
press inclinations to peace. It certainly had 
need of the appearance of this inclination, in 
order to justiiy in the eyes of its people the 
new exeitions which it did not cease to re- 
quire. But every thing, however, convinced 
the Allied Cabinets, that it merely endea- 
voured to take advantage of the appearance 
of a negociation, in order to prejudice public 
opinion in its favour, but that the peace of 

urope was very far from its thoughts. 

The Powers, penttrating its secret views, 
resolved to go on and conquer, in France 
itself, the long desired peace. Numerous 
armies crossed the Rhine; scarcely were they 
er the frontier when the French minister 

or Foreign Affairs appeared at the out-posts, 

All the proceedings of the French govern- 
ment had henceforth no other object, than 
to mislead opinion, to blind the French peo- 
ple, and to throw on the Allies the odium of 
all the miseries attendant on an invasion 

The course of events had given the allies a 
proof of the full power of the league. 

Lhe principles which, since their first union 
for the common good, had animated the 

‘counse!s of the Allied Sovereigns, were fully 
developed ; nothing more hindered them frora 
unfolding the conditions of the reconstruction 
of the common edifice: these conditions 
must'be such as were no hindrance to peace 
after so mariy conquests. | 

The only power calculated to throw into 
the scale indemnifications for France, Eng- 

land, could speak opeuly respecting the sacri+ 
fices which it was ready to make for a gene- 
ral peace. The Allied Sovereigns were per- 
mitted to hope that the experience oF |ate 
events would have had some influence on a 
conqueror, exposed to the observation of a 
great pation, which was for the first time 
witness in the capital itself to the miseries he 
had brought on France. 

This experience might have convinced that 
the support of thrones is principally dependent 
on moderation and probity. ahe Allied 
Powers, however, convinced that the trial 
which they made must not endanger the 
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military operations, saw that these operations 
must be coatinued during the negoiasions. 
The experience of tne pas, and afflicting 
recollections, shewed them the necessity of 
this step Their Plenipoventiaries met those 
of the French government. 

Meautime the victorious armies approached 
the gates of the capital. ‘The government 
took every measure to prevent its failing into 
our hands. The plenipotentiary of Fiance 
received orders to propose au armistice, upon 
conditions which were similar to tbose which 
the Allies themselves judsed vecessary for the 
restorayon of the general peace. He offered 
the immediate surre der of the fortresses in 
the countries which France was to give up, 
op condition of a suspension of military ope- 
rations. 

The Allied Courts, convinced by twenty 
years’ experience, that in negociations with 
the French Cabinet, it was necessary cerefully 
to distinguish the apparent from the real in- 
tention, proposed instead of this tmueciately 
to sign preliminaries of peace. This measure 
would have hed for France al! the advantages.of 
an armistice, without exposing the Allies to the 
danger of asuspension of arms, Some partial 
advantages, however, accompanied the first 
motions of au ariny collecied under the walls 
of Paris, composed of the Hower of the present 
generation, the last hepe of the nation, and 
the remainder of a miiiion of warriors, who 
either fallen on the field of battle, or left on 
the way from Lisbon to Moscow, have been 
sacrificed for interests with which France had 
no concern. Immediately the uegociaions 
at Chatillon assumed another appearance. 
The Freoch plenipotentiary remained without 
instructions, and went away instead of au- 
swering the representations of the Allied 
Courts. They commissioned their plenipo- 
tentiaries to give in the project of a prelimi- 
nary treaty, containing all ine grounds which 
they deemed necessary for ihe restoration of a 
balance of power, and which a few days betore 
had been presented by the French government 
itself, at a moment, doubtless, when it con- 
ceived its existence in danger. It contained 
the groundwork for the restoration of Europe. 

France restored to the frontiers, which, 
under the goverament of its kings, had in- 
sured to it ages of glory and prosperity, was 
to have with the rest of Europe the biessiitys 
of liberty, national independence, and peace. 
It depended absolutely on its government to 
end by a single word, the sufferings of the 
nation, to restore to it with peace, its colonies, 
its trade, and the reanimation of its iudustry. 
What did it want more? The Allies now 
offered, with a spirit of pacification, to discass 
its wishes upon the idaen of mutual conve- 
nience, which should extend the frontiers of 
France beyond what they were befoie the 
wars of the revolution, 

Fourteen days elapsed without any answer 
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being returned by the French governinent. 
The plenipotentiaries of the Allies insisted on 
the fixing of a day for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of theconditions of peace. They left the 
French plenipotentiary the liberty to present 
a contre projet, on condition that this contre 
projet should agree in spirit, and in its general 
contents, with the conditions proposed by the 
Allied courts. The 10th of March was fixed 
by the mutual consent of both parties. This 
term being arrived, the French plenipoten- 
tiary produced nothing but pieces, the discus- 
sion of which, far from advancing the pro- 
posed object, could only have caused fruitless 
negociations. A delay of a few davs was 
granied at the desire of the French plenipo- 
tentiary. On March 15, he at last delivered 
a contre projet, which left no doubt that the 
sufferings of France had not yet changed the 
views of its government. ‘The French govern- 
ment, receding from what it had itself pro- 
posed, demanded, in a new projet, that nations 
which were quite foreign to France, which 
a domination of many ages could not have 
amalgamated with the French nation, should 
now remain a part of it; that France should 
retain frontiers inconsistent with the fonda- 
mental principles of equilibriam, and out of 
all proportion with the other great powers of 
Europe; that it should remain master of the 
same positions and points of aggression by 
means of which, its government, to the mis- 
fortune of Europe and that of France, had 
eHected the fall of so many thrones, and so 
many revolutions ; that members of the fa- 
mily reigning in France should be placed on 
foreign thrones; the French government, in 
short, that government which, for so many 
years, has sought to rule no less by discord 
than by force of arms, was to remain the 
arbiter of the external concerns of the powers 
of Europe. 

By continuing the negociations under snch 
circumstances, the Allies would have neglecied 
what they owed to themselves, they would 
from that moment bave deviated from 
the glorious goal they had before them, their 
efforts would have been turned solely against 
their people. By signing a treaty upon the 
principles of the French projet, the allies 
would have laid their arms in the bands of 
the common enemy; they would have ‘be- 
trayed the expectation of nations, and the 
confidence of their allies. 

[tis in a momeut so decisive for the we'!- 
fare of the world, that the Allied Sovereigns 
renew this solemn engagement, till they shall 
have attained the great object of their union, 

France has to blame its government alone 
for its sufferings. Peace alone can heal the 
wounds which a spirit of universal dominion, 
unexampled in history, has produced. This 
peace shall be the peace of Europe; no other 


can be accepted. It is at length time that 


ptinces should watch over the welfare of the 
people without foreign influence ; that na- 
tions should respect their mutual indepen- 
dence, that social institutions shoud be pro- 
tected from daily revolutions, property be rem 
spected, and trade be free. 

All Europe has absolutely the same wish, 
to inake France participate in the blessings of 
peace; France, whose dismemberment the 
allied powers neither can nor will permit. The 
confidence in their prosnises may be found in 
the principles for which they contend. But 
whence siall the sovereigns infer that France 
will take part in the principles that must fix 
the happiness of the world, so long as they 
see that the same ambition, which has brought 
so many misfortunes on Europe, is still the 
sole spring that actuates the government ; that 
while French blood is shed in torrents, the 
general interest is always sacrificed to private? 
Whence, under such circumstances, should 
be the guarantee for the future, if such a deso- 
lating system found no check in the general 
will of the nation? Then is the peace of Eu- 
rope insured, and nothing shail in future be 
able to disturb it.” 


It is understood that Buonaparte insisted on 
retaining Utaly in the South, and Antwerp in 
the North ; with compensations to his bro- 
thers, the Kings of Spain and Westphalia, 
&c. In the mean while considerable fighting 
took place; until at length Baonaparte per- 
ceived that Loth opposing armies appreach- 
ed him; from the north and from the south. 
To elude their joint attack, he glided between 
them eastward, intending to get into their 
rear and cut off their communications. The 
took advantage of this movement to force their 
way westward; they prevented considerable 
bodies of troops from joining him, captured 
an important convoy, aud marched in all 
haste for the metropolis, now left but weakly 
guarded,  Thicir were estimated at 
200,000 men: they easily overpowered what 
resistance was offered; and after an ill ar- 
ranged combat under the walls of Paris, the 
adherents of Buonaparte gave way. This led 
to the 

** CAPITULATION OF PARIS, 


The four hours armistice which had beea 
agreed upon for the purpose of treating of the 
conditions relative to the oecupation of the 
city of Paris and to the retreat of the Freneh 
corps therein, having led to an arrangement 
to that effect, the undersigned, afer being 
duly authorized by the respegtive commanders 
of the opposed forces, have adjusted and signed 
the following articles :— 

Art. 1. The corps of the Marshalls Dukes 
of Treviso and Ragusa shall evacuate the cily 
of Paris on the 3ist of March, at 7 o’clock in 
the moraing, 
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Art. 2. They shall take with them all the 

rtenances of their corps d’armee. 

Art. 3. Hostilities shall not recommence 
ontil two hours after the evacuation of the 
city, that is to sey, on the 31st of March, at 
nine o'clock in the morviug. 

Art. 4. All the arsenals, military establish- 
ments, work-shops, and magazines, shall be 
left in the same state that they were previous 
40 the present capitulation being proposed. 

Ant. 5. The pational or city guard is en- 


tirely separaied from the troops of the line. 


It is either to be kept on foot, or disarmed, or 
disbanded, according to the ulterior dispo- 
sitions of the Allied Powers, 

Art, 6, The corps of the municipal gen- 
darmerie shall, in every respect, share the 
fate of the national guard. 

Art, 7. The wounded and the stragglers 
remaining in Paris after seven o'clock, shall 
be prisoners of war. 

Art. 8. The city of Paris is recommended 
to the generosity of the High Allied Powers. 

Dove at Paris, the 31st of March, at 2 
o'clock in the morning. 
(Signed) Colonel Ontorr, Aid de-Camp of 

_ of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias. 

Colonel Count Parr, Aid-de- 
Caimp-General of Marshall Prince 
Sch warizenberg. 

Colonel Barney Fasrter, attaché 
to the Etat-Major of bis Excel- 
Jency the Marshal Duke of 
Regusa. 

Colone! Dewys, First Aid-de Camp 
of his Excelleuey the Marshal 
Doke of Ragusa.” 

What passed within the city of Paris, may 
be faintly perceived by the following sketch. 


ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAS HAPPENED AT 
PARIS FROM THE 28th OF MARCH TO 
“THE 3d OF APRIL. 

March ¢8.—‘The Empress and the King 
of Rome leave Paris, by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

PROCLAMATION Eveniog.— 

** King Joseph, Licutenant General of the 

Ewin Commander in Chief of the Na- 


tiona! Guard, to the Citizens of Paris:— 


** Citizens of Paris, —An enemy’s columo |. 


has proceeded upon Meavx. 11 is advancing 


by the toad from Germauy, but the ror 
is following it close at the head of a Vieto- 
rious army. 

“The C 


for the safety of the Empress and the 
Rome, J semain with you. 

«* Let us arm for the defence of this city, 
its monuments, its riches, our wives, our 
children, all that is dear to us. Let this vast 


become a eamp for somemements, acd, 


ing of 


il of Regency has 


let the enem his disgrace 
walls, which t 
triumph. 

‘* Toe Emperor is marching to our suc- 
cour; second him by a a powerful 
resistance, and let us preserve the French 


honour. 
> (Signed) Joseru.” 

Paris, Mareb 29. 

30th.—Order of Prince Joseph to defend 
Paris, and for the National Guard to mareh.. 

At 10 o'clock he revews ihe order. 

At 11, he fies, 

At 114, he sends his Aids-de-camp to re- 
peat, “* I am with you; defend yourselves !"” 

The National 8, full of courage 
arms. 

t noon, the most expert generals see 

that Paris is about to be taken. 


General Marmont, fali-of honour apd 


goodness, resolves 10 avoid useless evils, and 
makes the most honourable aqmisice that 
circumstances can allow. During. the Ar- 
mistice a capitulation is made. Fe 

(Morning)—Paris hears no more the 
sound of cannon., The morning passes in 
reflections on the dangers of the preceding 
day; on the desertion of the sovereign ; on 
the flight of his brother ; on the plan .of de- 
fence ov the destruction of the city ; 
on the intended pillage of the houses. 

While people’s minds were thus ry aa 
the allied Sovereigns, the Emperor of Russi 
accompanied by Prince Schwartzenberg, as 
representative of the Emperor of Austria, and 
the King of Prussia enter the city. , 

The enemies become the saviours of the 
city. The three chiefs, before they enter 
avy house, remain in the square to make 
their troops file off before them, to make dis- 
cipline be observed, to prevent all disorders, 

At one o'clock these great military and 


civil cares are fulfilled. The chiefs of the. 


three armies enter the house of the Prince.of 


Benevento, Sovereigns born the shrone, 
ike 


instead of taking pleasure Buonaparte 
at Vienna, Berlin, and Moscow, in Jmperiat 
and Royal Palaces, ask for private honses. 

The Emperor of Russia lodges in the house 
of the Prince of Benevento. : : 

The King of Prussia in that.of M. de Beau- 
harnois. 

_ Prince Schwartzenberg at General Sebas- 
tiani’s. 

Security increases.” 

On this oecasion the allied powers 
rately made declarations of their seta 47 
intentions in entering the metropolis of France: 
they tended to quiet the terrors of the citizens, 
which had been excited by every possible 


method, stating in the most avo and 
terrific. terms, the viclences of the Cossacks, 
&c. We here insert one of theses» 
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DECLARATION OF HIS MAJESTY THE EM- 
PEROR OF RUSSIA. 


The armies of the Allied Powers have oc- 
cupied the capital of France; the Allied 
Sovereigns receive favourably the wish of the 
French nation. 

They declare, that if the conditions of peace 
ought to contain stronger ‘guarantees qvhen 
the question was to bind down the ambition 
of Buonaparte, they may be more favourable, 
when, by areturn to a wise Government, 
France herself offers the assurance of this 
repose. 

The Sovereigns proclaim in conseqnence, 
that they will no more treat with Napoleon 
Buonaparte, nor any of his family : 

That they respect the integrity of ancient 
France, as it existed under its legitimate 
Kings: they may even do more, because they 
profess it as a principle, that, for the happiness 
of Europe, France must be great and strong : 

That they will recognize and guarantee 
the Constitution which France shall adopt. 
They, therefore, invite the Senate to name 
immediately a Provisional Government, which 
may provide for the wants of the Administra- 
tiou, and prepare the Constitution which shall 
suit the French people. 

The intentions which I have just expressed, 
are common to all the Allied Powers. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER. 
Paris, March 31, 3 o'clock in the afiernoon. 

This piece opens the eyes of every body; it 
shewson whom war is made, and on whom it 
was notmade, There is only one enemy in 
the world. 


On the ist April, 1814, at half-past three, 
the members of the Senate met in conse- 
quence of an extraordinary convocation, 
His Serene Highness the Prince of Benevento, 
Vice Grand Elector, President, then spoke as 
follows :-— 


Senators!—The letter which I have had 
the honour of addressing to each of you to in- 
form you of this extraordinary convocation, 
acquaints you with the object of it, It is in- 
teuded to lay proposals before you. This one 
word sufficiently points out the liberty which 
each of you brings into this assembly. It 
gives you the means to give a generous flow 
(essort) to the sentiments with which the soul 
of each of you is filled—the desire of saving 
your country, and the resolution of hastening 
to the assistance of a forsaken people. 

Senators, —Circumstances, however diffi- 
cult they may be, cannot be above the firm 
aud enlightened patriotism of all the mem- 
bersof this assembly. You have, doubtless, 
all equally felt the necessity of a deliberation 
which may shut the door against all delay, 
aad which may not Jet a day pass without 
re-establishing the action of the administra- 


Vor. XV. { Lit. Pan. May, 1814.) 


tion, the first of all wants, for the formati 
of a Government, whose authority foun 
ou the necessities of the moment, canaor but 
re-assure people’s minds.” 


The Prince Vice Elector having ceased 
speaking, several proposals were made by 
different members: the question being put, 
the Senate decrees, — 


Ist. That there shall be established a Pro«» 
visional Government, charged to provide for 
the wants of the administration, and to pre- 
sent to the senate a plan of a Constitution 
which may suit the French people. 

2d, That the government shall consist of 
five members ;—and then proceeding to their 
nomination, the senate elects for members of 
the Provisional government, M. Taileyrand, 
Prince of Benevento ; Count de Beurnonville, 
Senator; Count de Jaucourt, Senator; Duke 
of Dalberg, Councellor of State; M.de Mon- 
tesquieu, Antient Member of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

‘They are proclaimed in this quality by the 
Prince Vice Grand Elector, President. 

His Serene Highness added, that ** as one of 
the first cares of the Provisional Government 
ought to be the drawing up of the plan of a 
Constitution, the members of the government, 
as soon as they shall employ themselves on 
this plan, will give notice of it to all the 
members of the Senate; who are invited to 
contribute by their wisdom to the perfection 
of so important a work.” 

Some senators demand that this act shall 
contain an account of the motives which 
have determined the senate, and rendered its 
meeting indispensible. 

Other members, on the contrary, demand 
that those motives shall form part of the ad- 
dress, which will be by the 
bers of the provisioual government. 

The Senate adopts this last proposal. 

A member proposes to lay down as prin 
ciples, and to charge the members of the pro- 
visional government to comprehend in sub- 
stance jn the address to the French people, 


1. That the senate and the legislative body 
are declared integral parts of the intended con- 
stitution; subject to the modifications which 
shall be judged necessary to iusure the liberty 
of the suffrages and opinions. 

@. That the army, as well as the retired 
officers and soldiers, shall retain the ranks, 
honours, and pensions which they enjoy. 

3. That the public debts shall be invio- 
lable. 

4. That the sale of the national domains 
shall be irrevocably maintained. 

5. That no Frenchman shall be made an- 
swerable for the public opinions which he - 
may hare expressed. 

6. That the liberty of worship and of cons 


science shall be maintained and proclaimed, 
Z 
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_ LETTER OF MR. SENATOR BARTHELEMY 
ON THE DECHEANCE (FORFEITURE OF THE 


well as the liberty of the press, suby-ct to 
the legal repression of the crimes which may 
arise from the abuse of that liberty.” 


These different proposals, seconded by 
several members, were put to the vote by the 
Prince Vice Grand Elector, President, and 
adopted by the senate. 


The Senate adjourns till nine o'clock this 
evening, to hear and adopt the definitive re- 
duction of the proces-ve bal, and to sign it 
individually. 

Senator-Count Bartheleinr, ex-president of 
the senate, is appointed president in the ab- 
sence of the Prince Vice Grand Elector, who 
cannot be present at this sitting 


I: is directed that the extract of the preces 
verbal, containing the nomination of the 
thembers of the provistonal government, shall 
be immediately made out under the signature 
of the president and secretaries. 


The senators who, for want of being in- 
fermed in time, haye not been able to attend 
this sitting, are to be again consoked for the 
sitting this evening. 

The same day, April the tst, 1814—At 
nine in the evening the sitting is resamed ; 
Senator Count Barthelemy, Picsidemt. The 
senate hears the procés-verbal of this day read, 
and adopts it with some amendments. 

is demanded that this proces-verbal shall 
be printed, and six copies distributed to each 
of the members. This proposal is adopied. 


The men.bers then proceed to sign the 
procés-verial as fullows :— 


M. M. Abrial, Barbé de Marbois, Barthé- 
lemy, Cardinal de Bayonne, Belderbuseh, 
Bertholet, General Beurnonville, Buonacorsi, 
Carbonara, General Count Chasseloup, Lau- 
bat, Cholet, General Coland, Cornet, Da- 
vous, de Gregory Marcorevgo, General Dem- 
barrera, de Pere, Destnst de Tracv, General 
Dharville, Danbersaeri, General d’ Hedouyille, 
Dubois Deday, Emmery, Fabre-de.|"Aude, 
Genera] Ferino, Fovtanes, Garat, Gregvire, 
Herwin,de Jaucourt, Journu Aubert, General 
Klein, le Jeas, Lambreschts, Lanjuinais, 
Launoy, Le Brun de Rochemont, General 
Lespinasse, Le Mercier, Malleville, Meer- 
mann, Monbadon, Pastoret. Peré, Pontecou- 
lant, Porcher, Riga!, Roger. Ducos, St. 
tin de Lamothe, General Sainte Suzanne, 
Saur, Schimme!penninck, Marshal Sergurier, 
General Soules, Tasche:, General Valence, 
Marshal De Valmy, Vandeden, Vandepoll, 
General Yaubois, General Villetard, Vimar, 
Volney. 


‘The members absent from indisposition 
sent their adherence. 


The senate met again on Saturday the 2d 
“of April, at nine o'clock in the evening, 


THRONE,) 

Gentlemen, members of the Provisional 
Government,—The senate commissions me 
to request you to signify to the French peopl 
to-morrow, that the senate, by a decree pas 
in its sitting this evening, has declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon and his family have 
forfeited all right to the throne, and conse- 
quently absolved the French people and the 
army from their oath of allegiance. ‘This act 
will be sent to you to-morrow, with the mo- 
tives and reason of it. 1 have the honour to 
salute you. 
The President pf the Senate, BARTHELEMY. 
Paris, April 2, balf-past nine iv the evening. 

Nothing is more interesting and more af 
feeting than what has passed this evening at 
the audience which the Emperor of Russia 
has given to the senaie. Alter having fe- 
ceived the homage of this body. 


«A man who called himself my ally,” 
said the Emperor Alexander, entered my 
state as an unjust aggressor ; it is against him 
that I have made war, not against France ;. 
Tam the friend of the French people; what 

a have jost done redoubles this sentiment ; 
it is just, it is wise to give to France strong 
and liberal institutions which may be con= 


+ formable to the present state of knowledge ; 


my Allies and myself come only to protect the 
liberty of your decisions.” 

The Emperor stopped a moment; then his 
Majesty continued with the most affecting 
emotion, 

- Asa proof of the durable alliance which 
I mean tv contract with your nation, I te 
store to it all the French prisovers who are in 
Russia ;* the provisional government bad 
already asked this of me; I grant it to the 
Senate in consequence of the resolutions which: 
it has taken to day.” 

The senate withdrew, penetrated with sen- 
timents of gratitude and of the highest admi- 
ration. 


e following states more explicitly the 
causes that have induced the Senate to de- 
throne Napoleon ; it may be accepted as theit 
own judgment: otherwise, as an act of accu- 
sation against the Emperor and King. } 
EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTERS OF THE CON= 

SERVATIVE SENATE; SITTING OF APRIL 3, 
UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF SENATOR 
COUNT BARTHELEMY. 


The sitting which had been adjourned, was 
resumed at four o'clock, when the senator 


* The number of the prisoners amounts to 


near 200,000 men. 
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Count Lambrechts read the revised and adopt- 
ed plan of the decree which passed in the sit- 
ting of yesterday. It is in the following 
terms :— 

The Conservative Senate, considering that in 
a constitutional monarchy, the monarch exists 
only in virtue of the constitution or social 
compact. 


That Napoleon Buonaparte, during a cer- 
tain period of firm and prudent government, 
aflorded to the nation reasons to calculate for 
the future on acts of wisdom and justice; but 
that, afterwards, he violoted the compact 
which united him to the French people, par- 
ticularly in levying imposts and establishing 
taxes otherwise than tn virtue of the law, 
against the express tenour of the oath which 
he had taken on his ascending the throne, 
conforinable to Article 53, of the Act of the 
Constitution of the 28th Floreal, year 12. 

That he committed this attack on the 
rights of the people, even ta adjourning, 
without necessity, the Legislative body, and 
causing to be suppressed, as criminal, a report 
of that Body, the title of which, and its 
share in the national representation, he dis- 
puted. 

That he undertook a series of wars, in vio- 
lation of article 30 of the act of the constitu- 
tion of the 22d Frimaire, year 8, which pur- 
ports, that declarations of war should be 
proposed, debated, decreed, and promulgated 
in the same manner as laws, ' 

That he issued, unconstitutionally, several 
decrees, inflicting the punishment of death ; 
particularly the two decrees of tne Sth oi 
March last, tending to cause to be considered 
as national, a war which would vot have 
taken place but for the interests of his bouad- 
less ambition. 

That he violated the constitutional laws by 
his decrees, respecting the prisoners of the 
state. 

That he annalled the responsibility of the 
ministers, confounded all authorities, and 
destroyed the independence of judicial b dies. 

Considering that the liberty of the press, 
established and consecrated as one of the righits 
of the nation, has been constanily subjected 
to the arbitrary control of the poliee, and that 
at the same time he has always made use of 
the press to all France and Europe with mis- 
representations, false maxims, doctrines fa- 
vourable to despotism, and insults on foreign 
governments. 

That acts and reports heard by the Senate, 
have undergone alterations in the publication. 

Considering that, instead of reigning ac- 
cording to the terms of his oath, with a sole 
view to the interest, and happiness, and 
glory of the French people, Napoleon com- 
pleted the misfortunes of his country, by his 
refusal to treat on conditions which the na- 
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tional interests required him to accept, and 
which did not compromise the French ho« 
nour. 

By the abuse which he made of all the 
means entrusted to him in men and money. - 

By the abandonment of the wounded with- 
out dressings, without assistance, and withoat 
subsistence. 

By various measures, the consequences of 
which were the rain of the towns, the depo- 
pulation of the country, famine, and conta- 
gious diseases. 

Considering that, for all these causes, the 
Imperial Governotent established by the Se. 
natus Consx/tum of the 28th Floreal, year !2, 
has ceased to exist, and that the wish mani- 
fesied by all Frenchmen calls for an order of 
things, the first result of which should be the 
restoration of general peace, and which should 
also he the era of a solemn reconciliation of 
all the states of the great European family. 

The Senate declares and decrees as follows : 

Art. Napoleon Buonsparte has forfeited 
the throne; and the hereditary right estab- 
lished in his family is abolished. 

2. The French people asd the army are 
released from their oath of fidelity towards 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

3. The present decree shall be transmitted 
by a message to the Provisional Government 
of France, conveyed forthwith to all the de. 
partments and the armies, and immediately 
proclaimed in all the quarters’of the capital. 


[A similar resolution was, on the same day, 
adopted by the Legislative Body. ] 


ACTS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 


Addiess to the French Armies. . 


Paris, April 2, 1814.—Soldiers,—France 
has just broken the yoke under which she 
has groaned with vou for so many years. 

You have never fonght but for the country ; 
you can no longer fight, unless against it, un- 
der the colours of the man who heads you. 

Behold all that you have suffered from his 
tyranny: you were Jately a million of men, 
nearly all have perished ; they were delivered 
up to the sword of the enemy, without food, 
without hospitals, they were condemned to 
perish of misery and hunger. 

Soldiers, it is full time to end the calami- 
ties of the country ; peace is in your hands, 
Will refuse it to desolated France? Your 
enemies themselves demand it of you; they 
regret to ravage these fine eountsies, and wish 
only to take arms against your oppressor and 
our's. Shall you be deaf to the voice of the 
country which summonses and entreats you? 
Jt addresses vou by its Senate, by its capital, 
and above all, by nts misfortunes; you are iis 
noblest children, and cannot belong to him 
who has ravished it, who has delivered it up 
without arms, without defence; who wished — 
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to render your name odious to all nations, 
and who would have compromised your glory, 
if a man, who is not even a Frenchman, 
could have weakened the glory of our arms, 
and the generosity of our soldiers, 

You are no longer the soldiers of Napoleon ; 
the senate and all France absolve you from 
your oaths, 
(Signed) Prince of Benevento, Francors 
DE Monresquizu, DarserG, Beurnon- 

VILLE, Javcour? 


ADDRESS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
TO THE PEOPLE. 


_ People of France,—When you came out of 
a state of civil discord, you chose for your 
chief a man who appeared upon the stage of 
the universe with the character of grandeur; 
you placed in him all your hopes. Those 
hopes were vain. Upon the ruins of anarchy 
he built only despotism. 

He oughi, at least, from gratitude, to have 
become French with you. He never was. 
He never ceased to undertake, without motive 
and object, unjust wars, like an adventurer, 
who would become famous. In a few years 
he has devoured your wealth and your popu- 
lation. 
aay family isin mourning ; all France in 
tears: he is deaf to our miseries. 
perhaps he dreams of gigantic designs, though 
upheard of reverses punish so signally thie 
pride and abuse of victory. 

He never knew how to reign, either in the 
national interest, nor even in the inrerest of 
his own despotism: he has destroyed all 
that he ought to create, and re-created all 
that he ought to destroy : he relied only upon 
force: force now overwhelms him—jusi re- 
ward of senseless ambition ! 

At length this unexampled tyranny has 
ceased. The allied powers have entered the 
capital of France, 

Napoleon governed us like a king of barba- 
tians ; Alexander and his magnanimous allies, 
speak only the language of honour, justice, 
and humanity. They have just reconciled 
Europe to a brave and unhappy people. 

People of France, the senate has declared 
that Repaicon has forfeited the throne. The 
country is no longer with him. Another 
order of things cao alone save it. We have 
known the excesses of popular licentiousness 
and absolute power; let us restore the real 
monarchy in limiting, by wise laws, the dif- 
ferent powers that compose it. 

Let exhausted agriculture re-flounsh under 
a paternal throne; let commerce, bound in 
feiters, resume her freedom ; let our youth 
be no longer cut off by arms before they have 
the strength to bear them; let the order of 
nature be no longer interrupted; and let the 
old men nope to die before their children ! 
Men of Fiance, let us rally ; past calawities 
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are finished, and peace will put an end to the 
subversion of Europe. ‘Lhe angust Allies 
have given their ward—France will rest from 
her Jong agitation, and better enlightened by 
the double proof of anarchy and despotism. 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 


Paris, April 7.— Tine Constitution has been 
presented to the senate, It was read twice, 
and a commission appointed to consider it. 

The commission having made its report on 
the 5th of April, at eight o'clock in the 
evening, the Constitution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Louis Stanislaus Xavier is restored to the 
wishes of the French, by a constitutional 
charter, equally advantageous to the people 
and the royal family destined to govern thein, 


[To this new order of things, thus happily 
accomplished, without bloodshed. in the city 
of Paris, the various municipal bodies, &c. 
&e. have with all possible speed signified their 
adherence. 1 he Marshalls, Generals, Corps 
darmée, &c. have done the same; and the 
number is daily increasing. But, of this 
hereafter: we now only insert that of the 
Clergy. ] 

Deliberation of the Metropolitan Chapter of 
Paris, in the Capitulary Assembly, held at 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, under the Presi - 
dency of his Eminence the Cardinal Maury, 
Administrator of this Metropolis during the 
vacancy of the See, on Tuesday, the 5th of 
April, 1814. 

‘We the undersigned, affirm anc declare 
that we adhere fully, formelly, and unani- 
mously, to the decree of the Conservative 
Senate, dated the 2d of this month, and.to the 
decree of the Legislative Body of the 3rd; to 
the act of adhesion of the Court of Appeal, 
(cassalion) of the 3rd; to the declaration of 
the General Council of the Depariment of 
the Seine, Municipal Council of Paris, of the 
Ist of this month, and io that of the Muni- 
cipal Body of the 4th of this month. 

«We entreat the Abbés Maury, De la 
Myre, and Arnavon, members of the Chapter, 
to accompany his Excelleney when he presents 
our deliberations to the Provisional 
ment. 

(Signed) Jean Sirrien, Cardinal 
Maury,” also by the other 
Members of the Chapter. 


The next day, Holy Wednesday, April 6, 
1814, 


«« We, the curates and desservans of the city 
of Paris, adhere fully, formally, and unani- 
mously to the decrees and acts above-men- 
tioned. We entreat his Excellency to permit 
that the curates of Saint Roche and Saint 
Sulpice, and the desseruans of Saint Germain 


des Prés and Saint Jacques Pu Haut Pas, have 


overn- 
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the honour to accompany him at the presen- 
tation of the present adhesion to the Provi- 
sional Government.” 

Here follow the Signatures, 


The Provisionul Government decree, that 
The Moniteur is the only official journal. 
Apsil 3. Roux Laroriz, Secretary General. 


The Provisional Government has issued, 
several decrees :— 

The first orders, that all obstacles to the 
vetura of the Pope to his own territories shall 
be removed insianily, and all honours be paid 
io hia io his journey. 

‘The secoud orders the brother of the Infant 
Won Carlos to be released and sem back to 
Spain. 

«The public is informed, that the im- 
mense quantity of letters kept for more thaa 
three years in the office of the Administration 
of the Posts, both from England and other 
countries, as well as those destined for those 
countries, will be sent off according to their 
directions.” 

Paris, April 4. BouRIENNE.” 


The relations just established between the 
Aliied Powers and the French Government 
are of a nature to permit France being consi- 
dered imniediately as in a state of peace with 
them. In consequence the provisional go- 
vernment decree— 


That all conscripts at present assembled are 
free to return home, and that all those who 
have not yet been carsied away from their 
homes may remain there. The same faculty 
is applicable to the battalions of the new levy 
which each department has furnished, as well 
as all the levies en masse. 

(Signed) The Prince of Benevento, &c. 

Paris, April 4. 

[It is now proper that we diregt our atien- 
tion once more toward the culprit (the Great 
Prince!) thus suffering the beginning of the 
public, national panishment for his crimes.) 


Tue Lonpon Gazette ExTRAORDINARY. 
Natur day, Aprig. 


Foreign-Office, April 9, eight p. m. —Dis- 
patches have been this day received at this 
office from General Lord Viscount Cathcart, 
K. T. announcing the abdication of the 
Crowns of France and Italy by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, in terms of which the following 
is a translation :— 

“© The Allied Powers having proclaimed that 
the Emperor Napoleon was the only obstacle 
to the re-establishment of the peace of Europe, 
the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, 
declares that he renounces for-himself and his 
heirs, the Thrones of France and Italy, and 
shat there is no personal sacrifice, even that of 
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life, which he is not ready to make to the 
interest of France.” » 
Done at the Palace of Fontainbleau, the — 
April, 1814." 
SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI, 
The fast acts of this reign merit insertion. 
FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF 
THE 29th aND 30th MARCH. 


“The following Bulletin was sent in mas 


nuscript, and it must be confessed to be 
equal in point of veracity to any bulletin ever 
published by Buonaparte. 


Bulletin. —The Parisian army had, on the 
29th and 30th March, an ergagement with 
the enemy, in which the advantages rested 
with it, and it made 4000 prisoners, ‘The 
action took place in front of the -heights of 
Pantin, Belleville, Charenton, Montmartre, 
St. Denis, Neuilly, and other points. 

‘© The enemy demanded a suspension of 
arms for 24 hours, to bury their dead, which 
was granted them. Every thing’ indaces a 
hope that his Majesty, who is coming by 
forced marches to the assistance of the capital, 
will place the enemy betwen two fires. 

** On the 2gth, the day on which the ac- 
tidn took place, the columns of the National 
Guard of Paris debouched by the principal 
‘streets of that city at the pas de charge, amidst 
the cries of Vive Empereur ! Vive /a Fiance! 
ard the plaudits of the whole population.” 

Note in the margin —** The right wing 
of the enemy was completely beaten.” 


BUONAPARTE’S LAST BULLETIN. 


The paper, of which the following is a 
transiation, was posted up at Rennes, the 
oth of April. 

‘* The Bulletin composed at Troyes, could 
not appear in the Paris Journals, the enemy 
having marched upen that city. The Em- 
peror directed forced marches from on 
Paris. On the 31st of March his Majesty 
was at Fontainbleau, there he learnt that 
the enemy, having arrived 24 hours before 
him, occupied Paris, after haviag encouu- 
tered a strong resistance, in which he suffered 
great loss, ‘ 

‘©The occupation of the capital by the 
enemy is a misfortune which deeply efflicts 
the heart of his Majesty, from which, how- 
ever, there is nothing to apprehend. The 
presence of the Emperor and his army at the 
gates of Paris, will prevent the enemy from 
commiting his usual excesses in so populous 
acity, which it is impossible to retam with- 
out rendering his position extremely danger- 
ous. Besides, it prevents him from detaching 
avy thing but light troops for infesting the 
neigbouring departments. 

‘«« The corps of the Dukes of Treviso and 
— and that of General Compans, which 
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had joined for the defence of the capital, were 
united between Essone and Paris, where bis 
Majesty bad taken a position with the whole 
army arrived from Troyes, 
** Printed, published, and posted up, by 
order of the Prefect of the Departinemt 
d'Isle et Vilaine, Baron del'Empire, officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 
Le Baron Bonnarr.” 
Rennes, Sth April, 1314.” 
*©Or Buownaparte, THe Boursons, AND 
THE NECESSITY OF RALLYING ROUND OUR 
Lecitimate Princes ror THE HAPPI- 
Ness OF FRANCE, AND THAT OF Europ, 
BY Fr. CHATEAUBRIAND.’* 


The following may be cousidered, as in 
some sort, completing the bill of indictment 
found against Buonaparte. The Senate 
has said much ; M. Chateaubriand says 
more. His feelings, however, are those of a 
man of letters. Hereafter, when the whole 
conduct of Napoleon as a statesmau—as a 
sovereign, shall be disclosed, these charges 
will be acknowledged, to form by far the 
minor portion of his guilt. His dreadful 
deeds are vet in reserve. 

The subject of this work, the name, the 


eharacter, the principles, and the talents of its 


author, all recommend it to the purticular ai- 
tention of the public. 

After retracing the cireumstances which, 
during the Revolution, introduced and suc- 
cessively destroyed in France every form of 
republican government; after painting the 
cunning policy with which Buonaparte, un- 
‘der the modest title of Consul, at first accus- 
tomed the French to feel unalaried at his 
power, the author arrives at the period when 


‘the usurper dared to take a bolder flight, and 


to seat himself on the throne of kings. He 
describes in the following terms his internal 
administration 

Then commenced the grand saturnalia 
of royalty : crimes, oppression, slavery, march- 
ed at equal pace with folly. All liberty ex- 
pires; every honourable sentiment, every ge- 
merous thought, hecome conspiracies against 
© speak of virtue renders us an 
object of suspicion ; to praise a good action, 
is to abuse the prince. Words change their 
meaning: a people fighting for their legiti- 


“Mate sovereign are a rebellions people; a 


traitor is a faithful subject; all France be- 
comes the empire of falselipod; journals, 
pamphlets, discourses, prose aad verse, all 
disguise the truth. If it raimed, we.are as- 
sured the sun shone: does the tyrant appear 
abroad amidst a silent populace, we are told 


* This pamphlet is published both in 


‘French and English, by Colburn. For par- 


compare Panorama, Vol. I. 135, 1009. 
VL877. 


that wherever he moved, he received the ac- 
clamations of the multitude. The sole object, 
is the prince; morality consists in devoting 
one's-self to his caprices, duty in praising him. 
Above all, it was necessary to bawl out ad- 
miration whenever he committed a fault or 

erpetrated a crime. Literary inen are foreed 
by menaces to celebrate the despot. They 
composed, they bargained, as to tie amount 
of praise ;—happy when, at the expense of 
gome common-places, about the glory of 
arms, they purchased the right of uttering a 
few sighs, of denouncing some crimes, of re- 
minding people of some proscribed virtues! 
No book could appear without being marked 
with some eulogy of Buonaparte, like the 
stamp of slavery: in new editions of oid au- 
thors, the censurship caused every thing to 
be retrenched that spoke against conquerors, 
tyranny and slavery,—in like manner as the 
Directory had entertained the des'gn of caus- 
ing every thing to be struck out of the same 
authors, that spoke of monarchy and kings. 
The very almanacks were examined with care, 
and the conse: ipiion formed an article of faith 
in the catechisin. in ‘ne arts, the same ser- 
vitude: Uuonaparte poisons his soldiers in- 
fected with che plague at Jaffa: a painting is 
made which represents him, by an excess of 
courage and humenicy, touching these same 
plague-infected patents. It was not thus 
St. Louis cured the sick, whom an interest- 
ing and religious confidence presented to his 
royal hands. Noi a word, moreover, was to 
be said of public opinion; the maxim was, 
that the Sovereigu must mouid it every morn- 
ing. To Buonaparte’s improved police. was 
attached a committee, charge! with giving a 
direction to men’s minds, and at the head of 
this committee was the director of public 
opinion. Imposture and silence were the 
grand means employed to keep the people in 
error. If your sous die iu battle, believe you 
that sufficient attention would be paid to you, 
even to tell you what was become of them? 
Events the mosi important to the country, to 
Europe, to the whole world were concealed 
from you. ‘Fhe enemy is at Meaux; you 
only learn it by the flight of the peasants ; 


you are enveloped in darkness ; your alarms 


are made the subject of mockery ; your griefs 
of laughter; whatever you feel or think is de- 
spised. For once you raise your voice,—a spy 
denounces, a gendarme arrests, a military com- 
mission tries you; you are shot and forgotten. 

‘* It was not enough to enslave fathers, 
children also must be placed at the entire 
disposal of the tyrant, Mothers have been 
seen hasteging from the extremities of the 


‘empire, and demanding back with floods of 


tears the sons whom the government had 
torn from their arins. These chiidren were 
la¢ed in schools, where they were taught, 
Be beat of drum, irreligion, debauchery, eon- 


tempt of the domestic virtues and blind obe- 
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dience to the Sovereign. The paternal au. 
thority, respected by the most frightful ty- 
rants of antiquity, was treated by Buonaparie 
as an abuse and a prejudice. He wished to 
convert our sons into a sort of Mamelukes, 
without God, without family, and without 
eountry. It appears that this enemy of our 
face was beni on destroying France to its 
yety foundations, He has more corrupted 
men, done more mischief to the human race, 
in tie short space of ten years, than all the 
tyran'sof Rome put together, from Nero down 
to the lust persecutor of the Christians. The 
principles which served as the basis of his 
admidistration, passed from his government 
into the different classes of society; for a 
wicked government introduces vice, as a wise 
government cherishes virtue among a people. 
Irreligion, a taste for every enjoyment and 
expense above their means, contempt of mo 
sal ties, the spirit of adventure, of violence, 
and of domination, descended from the throne 
into families; a little longer of such a reign, 
and France would have been only a den of 
robbers. 


‘« The crimes of our republican tevolution 
were the work of passions which always have 
some resources ; there was then disorder, and 
not destruction in society, Morals were in- 
jured, bat not annihilated. Conscience still 

its remorse ; a destructive indifference did 
not confound the innocent with the guilty ; 
thus the calamities of those times cn have 
been speedily healed. But how care the 
wounds inflicted by a government which laid 
despotism as a fixed principle; which, with 
morality and religion in its mouth, incessant. 
ly sapped religion and morals by its institu- 
tions and its contempt; which sought to 
found public order, not upon moral duty and 
law, but upon force, and the spies of the po- 
lice ; which affected to regard the stupor of 
slavery as the peace of a well-organised society, 
faithfal to the habits of their ancestors, and 
silently marching in the path of ancient vir- 
tues? The most terrible revolutions are pre- 
ferable to such a state of things. If civil 
wars produce public crimes, they at least call 
forth hidden virtues, talents, and great men. 
It is under despotism that empires disappear : 
by destroying the minds still more than the 
bodies of men, it sooner or later superinduces 
dissolution and conquest. 


*« The administration of Buonaparte bas 
been boasted of. If administration consists 
in arithmetic,—if, in order to govern well, it 
be quite enough to kuow how much a pro- 
vince produces in corn, wine, and oil, to as- 
certain the last penny that caw be raised, the 
last man that can be taken from it,— undoubt. 
edly Buonaparie was a great admiuistrator; it 
would be impossible more completely to or- 
ganise mischief, to introduce more of order 
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into calamity. But that is the best admi- 
nistration which leaves a people in peace, 
which cherishes in thei the sentiments 0 
justice and of piety, whieh is sparing of hu- 
man blood, which respects the rights of the 
citizenyhis property, and family; iv this view 
the of Buonaparie was the worst 
of governments. 


* Again, how numerous were the faults 
and blanders even in bis own system! An 
administration the most expensive engulphed 
the revenues of the state. Whole armies of 
douaniers and receivers devoured the taxes 
they were employed to levy. There was not 
even a chef de bureau, however insignificant, _ 
who had not five or six clerks © Buonaparte 
appeared to have declared war against com- 
merce. Ifany brauch of indusiry arose in 
France, he laid hold of it, atid took it wholly 
into his own hands. Tobacco, salt, wool, 
colonial produce, all was with him the object 
of an odious monopoly ; he had become «he 
only merchant in his empire! 


*¢ This restless and extravagant man was 
daily harassing a people who wanted only re- 
pose, with contradictory and often impracti- 
cable decrees ; he violated at night the law he 
had made in the morning. In teu yeats, he 
devoured 15,000 millions of imposts, which 
exceeds the amount of taxes raised during the 
70 years of the reign of Lou's XIV. The 
spoils of the world, 1,500 millions of revenue, 
were not enough for him; he was solely oc- 
cupied with, swelling his treasure by means 
the most iniquitious. Every prefect, every 
sub-prefect, every mayor, had the right of 
augmenting the castoins of cities, of lmposing 
additional centimes on the towns, villages, an 
hamlets, and of demanding from any land- 
holder an arbitrary suay for any pretended 
want. All France was under pillage. Bodi- 
ly infirmities, indigence, deach, education; 
the arts, the sciences, all paid tribute to the 

rince. You had a soa, perhaps, who was 
ame, a cripple incapable of service, —a law of 
the conscription compelled you to pay 1,500 
francs, by way of consolation for his miefors 
tune. Sometimes a sick conscript died be- 
fore having undergone the examination of the 
recruiling captsin ; one might suppose that in 
such case the fatl.er would be exempt from 
paying the 1,500 francs for a subsiture—by 
neo means. If the declaration of sickwess was 
made before the even! of death, the couseript 
being alive at the moment of declaration, the 
father was compelled to pay down the sum,on 
the grave of bis son, Was a poor man, de- 
sirous of giving some education to ope of his 
sons, he mast pay 300 francs to the unvers 
sity, without reckoning the expences of board, 
&c. given to the master, Wid aus 
thor quote an ancieut author, as the works of 
the had falleo inte what .was galled 
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** public domain,” he was obliged to pay to 
the censorship five sous per line of quotation, 
If while you quoted you translated, you paid 
only 2§ sous per line, because the quotation 
then constituted a sort of ‘* mixed domain,” 
one half belonging to the labour of —rine 
translator, and the other half to the au- 
thor. When Buonaparte caused food to be 
distributed among the poor in the winter. of 
1811, it was believed that he would employ 
his savings in this charity : but on that occa- 
sion, he levied additional ceutimes, and gain- 
ed four millions on the soup of paupers. In 
short, we saw him turn undertaker, and mo- 
nopolize the administration of funerals: it 
‘was worthy of the destroyer of the French to 
faise a tax upon dead bodies ; and how could 
any appeal to the protection of the laws, when 
it'was he who made them? The legislative 
body dared once to speak, and it was dissolved. 
A single article in the new code destroyed 
property by the very roots. An administrator 
of domains could say to you—** Your propet- 
ty is domainial or national. J place it provi- 
sionally under sequestration : You may go and 
try your rights; if the administration is wrong, 
your property will be restored io you.” And 
to whom must yon resort in this cause? To 
the ordinary tribunals? No; such causes 
were reserved for the examination of the 
council of state, and tried before the Emperor, 
who was both judge and party. 


* If property was unceriain, civil liberty 
was still less secure. Was there ever any 
thing more monstrous than that commission 
appointed to inspect the prisons, and ugder 
the report of which, a man might be detained 
his whole life in a dungeon, without indict- 
ment, without trial, without judgment, put 
to the torture, shot by night, or strangled be- 
tween two shutters? Amidst all this, Buona- 
parte was nominating every year commissions 
for the liberty of the press, and for personal 
liberty. Tiberius himself never made such 
a mockery of the haman species. 


*« But the conscription was, as it were, 
the corner stone of these works of despotism. 
Scandinavia itself, styled by an historian, the 
manufactorv of the human race, would have 
been unable to furnish men for this homici- 
dal law. The code of the conscription will 
remain an eternal monument of the reign of 

uonaparte; there may be found collected all 
that the most subtle and ingenious tyranny 
can devise to torment and devour the people : 
it is truly the code of hell. The generations 
of France were placed in regular rows for the 
axe, like the trees of a forest; every year 
80,000 young men were cut down. But this 
was only the regular average of deaths; the 

onscription was often doubled or reinforced 
OF levies ; often’ it devoured 


beforehand its victims, like a dissipated heir 
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who borrows on his future income. At last 
they were taken even without estimate ; the 
legal age, the qualities requisite for dying on a 
field of battle, were ma age regarded, and 
the law displayed, in this respect a marvellous 
facility; it descended to infancy, it ascended 
to old age; the discharged soldier, the man 
serving by substitute, were equally taken ; the 
son ofa poor artisan, perhaps, ransomed thrice, 
even at the expense of his father’s little pro- 
perty, was compelled to match ; maladies, in- 
firmities, bodily defects, were no longer a 
protection. Moveable columns traversed our 
provinces like an enemy's country, to tear 
from the people their last children. In de- 
fault of a brother absent, the brother present 
was taken. The father was made to answer 
for the son, the wife for the husband; re- 
sponsibility was extended to the most distant 
relatives, and even toneighbours. A village 
became bound for the conscript who was born 
there. Little garrisous were billetted on the 
villager, aud forced him to sell his bed to 
maintain them, till he had found the con- 
script concealed in ihe woods. Absurdity 
was even mixed with atrocuy; sons were 
ofien demanded from those who were happy 
enough to have no posterity ; violence was 
used to discover the bearer of a name which 
existed only on the lists of the gens-d’armes, 
or to obtain a conscript who had served five 
or six years before. Women big with child 
have been put to the torture, that they might 
reveal the place where their first.born was 
concealed; fathers have brovwght forth the 
dead body of their son, to prove that they 
could no longer pioduce this son alive. There 
still remained some families, whose children 
were ransomed by their wealth, and who 
looked forward one day to becoine magistrates, 
administrators, men of science, landholders, 
so useful to social order in a great country: 
by the decree fur the guards of honour, they 
were swept away in the general massacre, 
Such a contempt was entertained for the life 
of man, and for France, that it was even cus- 
tomary to call conseripts the raw material, and 
SJovd jor cannon. The following great ques- 
tion was discussed among the purvyeors of 
human flesh, namely, to asceriain the given 
average time that a conscript might last; 
some alleged that he lasted 33 months, others 
36 months. Buonaparte was wont to say 
himself, I have 300,000 men in reserve. Ta 
the eleven years of his reign he caused more 
than five millions of Frenchmen to perish, 
which exceeds the number of those whom 
our civil wars swept away during three cen- 
turies, under the reigns of John, Charles V., 
Charles VI., Charles VII., Henry I., Fran- 
cis LI., Charles 1X., Henry IL., and Henry 
IV. In the twelve months which have just 
elapsed, Buonaparte raised (without reckon- 
ing the national guard) 1,330,000, which is. 
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more than 100,000 per month ; and yet some 
one had the audacity to tell him he had 
only expended the superfltious population | 

«* But the loss of men was not the greatest 
evil attending the conscription: it tended to 
replunge us and all Europe besides into bar- 
barism. By the conscription, trades, arts, 
and letters are infallibly destroyed. A young 
man who must die at 18, can never apply 
himself to any study. Neighbouring nations, 
compelled in self-defence, to resort to the same 
means with us, were abaodouing in their 
turn the advantages of civilization ; and all 
naiions, precipitated one upon another, asin 
the age of the Goths and Vandals, would have 
seen the calamities of those ages revive. By 
breaking to pieces the thes of general society, 
the conscription also annihilated those of do- 
mestic life. | Accustomed from their cradles 
to regard themselves as victims devoted to 
death, children no longer obeyed their parents ; 
they became idle, vagabonds, and debauchees, 
in expectation of the day when they were to 
march to pillage and slaughter the world, 
What principle of religion or morals had time 
to take root in their hearts? Fathers and mo- 
thers, on the other hand, among the lower 
orders, no longer attached their affectious, no 
longer bestowed their cares on children whom 
they must prepare to lose, who no longer 
formed their wealth and staff of support, aod 
who had become for them only a grief and a 
burthen. Hence that hardness of heart, that 
oblivion of every sentiment of nature, which 
lead to selfishness, to recklessness of good 
or evil, to indifference for country; which 
obliterate conscience and remorse, and devote 
a people to servitude, by equally stripping it 
of the horror of vice and the admiration of 
virtue. 

** Such was the administration of Buona- 
parte in regard to the interior of France!!!" 

From the recollection of crimes, of which a 
feeble image only can be formed, from the most 
pathetic description, we turn to the acis of 
the Provisional Government, instituted at 
the request of the conquering powers. ‘They 
have issued the following decrees: 


Decree of the \3th April 1814. 


The Provisional Government orders all 

Prussian prisoners of war to be set at liberty. 
(Signed) Prince of Benevento, &c. 

The Provisional Government, considering 
how important it is to put an end to the 
scourge of war, and to repair as much as de- 
pends upon them its terrible effects, decrees, 
considering the urgency :—= 

Art. 1. All the prisoners of war detained 
in the French territory shall immediately be 
restored to their respective powers. 

2. This measure shalll be communicated 
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to the Ministers Plenipotentiary. of the dif- 
ferent powers, with an invitation to guarantee. 
a reciprocity to France. 

3. Tne Provisional Commissary for the 
Department of War shall concert with the 
Provisiofial Coiminissioners of the Navy and 
of Foreign Relations the execution of the 
French decree. 


_ The Provisional Government has decreed, 
that all the Dutch Guards of Honour, detaine 
ed in the cities of Bruges, Metz, aud Grenos 
ble, shall be set at liberty. The Commissary 
of the War Department is charged with the 
execution of this order. 


The Provisional Government also formed a 
Constitution for the French nation, on the 
bases already assumed by the Senate: as it 
cannot be considered as a complete work. till 
sanctioned by the king, and as it is likely to 
undergo some modifications, we postpone all 
rematks on it for the present. The chief pro- 
visious of it may be gathered from the topics 
touched on by the Comte d’ A rtois, in his reply, 
which we insert. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTER OF THE SE~ 
NATE, OF THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1814. 
«« The Senate, deliberating upon the pro- 

position of the Provisional Goverament ; 

‘* Afier having heard the report of a spe- 
cial Comunission of seven Members, 
*© Decrees as follows :— 


«* The Senate conveys the Provisional Go- 


vernment of France, to his Royal Highness 
Monseigueur Conte D' Artois, under the tide 
of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, until 
Louis Stanislaus Xavier of France, called to 
the throne of the French, Itas accepted the 
constitutional charter. 

“© The Senate resolves, that the decree of 
this day concerning the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, shall be presented this even- 
ing by the Senate in a body to his Royal 
Highness Monseigneur the Count d’ Artois. 

‘© The President and Secretaries 

*© Prince of Benevento. 


Count de VALENCE 
Couut de Pastore. } 


His Royal Highness replied, ‘ 

Gentlemen, have taken cognizance of 
the Constitutional Charter which recalls to 
the throne of France the King, my august bro- 
ther. IL have not received from him the 
power to accept the Constitution ; but 1 know 
his sentiments and principles, and I do not 
fear being disavowed when I assure you 
i his name that he will admit the bases 
of it. 

«© The King, in declaring that he would 
maintain the existing form of the Government, 
has thereby acknowledged that the Monarchy 
ought to be balanced by a Representative Go- 
verament, divided into two Houses (these two 
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Houses are formed by the Senate and the De- 
uties of the Departments) ; that taxes shall 
freely assented to by the Representatives of 
the Nation ; public and individual libert 
assured; the liberty of the press smanated, 
with the exception of the restrictions necessary 
for order and public tranquillity ; the liberty 
of worship guaranteed ; property rendered sas 
ered and inviolable; Ministers respoasible 
and liable to be accused and prosecuted by the 
Representatives of the Nation; that the 
Judges shall be irremoveable, and judicial 
magi independent, no one being subject to 
withdrawn from his proper judges ; that 
the public debt shall be guaranteed; the 
pensions, ranks, and military honours pre- 
served as well of the ancient as of the new no- 
bility ; the Legion of Honour maintained, of 
which the King shall determine the decora- 
dion ; that all Frenchmen shall be admissible 
to civil and military employments, and that 
no individual shali be disturbed on account of 
his opinions or votes, and that the sale of 
the national property shall be irrevocable. 
Such, Gentlemen, appear to me the bases 
which are necessary and essential for conse- 
crating all rights, tracing all duties, assuring 
all existing things, and guaranteeing our future 
condition.” 

After this speech Monsieur added, 

** thank you, in the name of the King, 
my brother, for the part whieh you have had 
in the restoration of our legitimate Sovereign, 
and for having thereby secured the happiness 
of France for which the King and all his fa- 
mily are ready to sacrifice their blood. There 
ean no longer be among us but one sentiment; 
the past is no longer io be recollected. We 
must henceforth form only a people of bro- 
thers. During the period in which power 
shall be placed in my hands, a period which 
I hope will be very short, I shai! exert all my 
endeavours to promote the public good.” 


After the Senate, the Members of the Le- 
» ilative Body who were at Paris at the mo- 
ment of the happy event which restored to us 
our King, and the Deputies of the neighbour- 
ing departments who had eagerly repaired to 
the capital, were admitted to an auiience of 
his Royal Highness. 
. The Vice President, M. Felix Faulcon, 
expressed himself in the following terms :-— 

*© Monseigneur,—The misfortunes which 
have oppressed France, have at last reached 
their close. The throne is about to be re. 
occupied by that good Henry whom the 

rench people, with pride, as well as with 
affection, appropriate to themselves. The 
Members of the Legislative Body glory in 


being this day the interpreters to your Royal 
Highness, of the joy and hopes of the nation. 
. “ The deep wounds of the country never 


could be healed, but by the tutelar concur- 
rence of the will of all. 

‘« No more divisions were the words you 
uttered, Monseigneur, on your first entrance 
into this capital. It was worthy of your 
Royal Highness to pronounce those delightful 
words, which have already vibrated through 
all hearts.” 

Monsieur expressed the happiness he ex- 
perienced on finding himself in the midst of 
the Representatives of the French peuple. 

“ We are,” said his Royal Highness, *¢ all 
brothers. The King is about to arrive among 
us. His sole happiness will consist in se- 
curing the prosperity of France, and in 
causing to be forgotten all past evils. Think 
only on the future J congratulate you, Gen- 
tlemen of the Legislative Body, on your cou- 
rageous resistance to tyranny at a moment 
when there was great danger in that resistance: 
at last we are now all French.” 


The Government being thus restored to the 
Bourbon family, and held in trust for his Ma+ 
jesty Louis X VILL. we now direct our atten- 
tion to his Majesty, who had, during some 
years, resided at Hartwell, in Buckingham 
shire; from Wanstead House, in Essex, 


THE KING OF FRANCE. 


Wednesday, April 20, was a day of signal 
interest to the metropolis. London had seen 
a French Monarch within its walls before. 
It was reserved for this day to shew one 
under circumstances of greater glory to her, 
than if he had come a captive,—a monarch 
of France returning in triumph to his own 
land, after being sheltered-by British fortitade, 
and restored by British sacrifices for the peace 
of the world 

The spirit that led out the thousands and 
tens of thousands which crowded: from’ her 
gates was scarcely curiosity ;—it might well 
be thought something more noble. It was 
the joy of a victory,—not bloody, and shaded 
with deep regrets for the blood it had 
shed,—it was the pride of no stained and 
perishing laurel,—it bore the stronger cha- 
racter of a lofty and solemn rejoicing fer the 
close of that battle after which the sword was 
to be drawn no more; thé great consumaia- 
tion and reward of that struggle which Britain 
had sustained through ‘‘ good report and 
evil report,” and in which a power more 
than that of man at length interposed and 
led her to the summit of earthly glory. 


The following order was issued early :— 
Horse Guards, April 20, 1814" 
ARRANGEMANT FOR THE PUBLIC ENTRANCE 
OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF FRANCE 
INTO LONDON THIS DAY. oe 


One squadron of the Horse guards to meet 
his Majesty at Kilbura Wells, and fiom 
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thence to from his escort to’ Grillon’s Hotel, 

in Albemarle-sirret. 

In full dress and parade order :— 

One squadron of Horse Guards, with a 
standard, 

One hundred of the Foot Guards and a 
colour, to form his Majesty's guard at the 
hotel. 

The standard and colours of these guards 
to be ornamented with white ribbons. 

The officers and soldiers to wear white 
cockades. 

To be at their posts at two o’clock. 

The largest number of Life Guards that 
can be assembled for this duty, to parade in 
Hyde Park to day, at one o'clock ; their duty 
to line the streets from Hyde Park Corner to 
the Hotel, apd to give small detachments to 
aid the Foot Guards on duty at the different 


‘park gates. 


The Yeomanry Cavalry, who volunteer 
their services on this occasion, assemble in 
Hyde Park at one o'clock : their duty to pre- 
serve order in the Park, and to keep clear the 
entrance from the Edgeware-road to west end 
of Oxford-street, and the entrance of the Park 
by Cumberland-gate. 

A subaltern’s guard, from the Foot Guards, 
to be stationed at one o'clock at each of the 
park gates ; their orders not to permit any 
carriages, except those belonging to the Royal 
Family, to pass on the road on the east side 
of the park, namely, from Cumberland-gate 


to Hyde-park-corner, which road is kept clear 


from carriages and horsemen. No earriage or 
horsemen admitted into Hyde-park after two 
o'clock till the procession is passed. 

The civil magistrates are directed to keep 
all the avenues to Albemarle-street clear, for 


‘which purpose the Life Guards to give their 


best assistance.” 


At four in the morning the Prince Regent's 


_ State-carriage, with seven of the usual royal 
_equipages, with out-riders, set out for Stan- 


more, where his Majesty was to breakfast. 


_Ateleven o'clock two troops of the Oxford 


Blues, in their state uniforms, arrived at Kii- 
burn-turnpike, to escort the Prince Regent to 
Stanmore. 

Her Majesty and the Princesses Elizabeth 
and Mary arrived at the Queen's Palace, 
from Windsor, The Prinee Regent, after 
giving an audience to Earl Bathurst, left 


~Carlton-house in his travelling carriage, for 


Stanmore, at half-past twelve o'clock, attend- 
ed by the Duke of Montrose, aster of the 
Horse, and Viscount Melbourne, the Lord in 
Waiting. His Royal Higtrness’s postilions 
were dressed in white jackets, with white hats 

The Duchess of Oldenburgh sent invittia- 
ons to the Queen, and the Princesses Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Charlotte of Wales, and Sophia 


of Gloucester, to come to the Palteney Hotel, |. 


to see the Royal procession: they al! went 
except her Majesty; the Royal party were 
also joined by the Russidn Ambassador, the 
Countess Lieven, General Taikescoff, Baron 
Nicolai, &c. 

The Prince Regent arrived at the Abercorn 
Arms jn, at Stanmore, about two o'clock, 
whence the procession was to proceed. The 
town of Stanmore exhibited the most novel 
sight: there was hardly a house that did not 
display tokens of respect, by means of flags, 
ribbands, &c. Numbers of the nobility and 
gentry of that part of the country, and in fact 
every person who could procure a horse, went 
a mile out of the town to accompany the 
King of France into Stanmore: and when 
his Majesty had got within a short distance, 
the populace, which had become extremely 
numerous, took the horses from his carriage, 
and drew him into the village. The Prince 
Regent was at the door of the inn in readi- 
ness to receive his Majesty, which his Royal 
Highness did according to the custom of the 
French nation by embracing him; they 
conversed in the French language. The 
King was dressed in blue and gold, resembling 
the Windsor uniform. The Prince Regent 
was in full regimentals, with his Russian 
and English Orders. 

The Procession being formed, it began to 
move in the following order, at 20 minutes 
past three o'clock : 

One hundred gentlemen on horseback. 

Horse trumpeters. 

A numerous patty of the Royal Horse Guards. 
Six Royal Carriages, the servants with white 
cockades ; an out-rider to each carriage. 

A party of the Royal Horse Guards. 

Lastly came the State Carriage, in which 
were the King of France and the Prince Re- 
gent, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, 
and surmounted by the Royal Standard of 
England. 

An Qfficer of the Royal Horse Guards 
rode at each window, and a numerous party 
of horse closed the procession. 

Persons of the first distinetion lined the 
road with theirequipages. The day was fine, a 
temperate sun, a summer ait, a sky almost 
cloudless: wherever the eye ranged it fell on 
splendour and beauty. From  Albemarle- 
street to the Park was almost one mass 
of carriages, with females of the first fashion 
standing on the seats. Every baleony and 
window in that stately range of buildings was 
fall, waving with the Bourbon flag or wreath- 
ed with white. 

-The road to Cumberland gate was thick 
set on both sides with every rank and 
age. Park-lone was equally full, and double 
and triple lines of carriages were drawn up 


wherever the intevvals in the ruiling admitied 


a view. The pressure at Cumberland-gate 
was excessive, however checked by the pa- 
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treated by your Royal Highness, and by ever 


numbers that formed the cordon down the | your Royal Highness’s councils, to this great 
Paddingion and Edgeware roads: but the country, and to the constancy of its people, 
number was even less astonishing than the | that I shall always ascribe, under Providence, 


decency, and well-ordered exultation. 
About four miles from town, the pgocession 
met the line of vehicles which preserved even 


the restoration of our House to the Throne of 


| our ancestors, and that state of affairs which 


so far an unbroken continnity. The villas on 


each side were decorated, scaffo'dings raised, 
and even the trees hung with the flag of the 
lillies. As it advanced, couriers were dis- 
patched to announce its approach. At half 
past five it entered the Park by Cumberland- 
gate. On its opening out into Piccadilly the 
whole view was eminently striking. From 
the ascent near the Green Park the total 
pomp lay under the eye ; and the combination 
of military splendour, stately movement, and 
countless multitude, gave a coup-d'ceil of un- 
rivalled richness, interest, and variety. 
When his Majesty entered Grillon’s Hotel 
in Albemarle-street, he had hold of the Prince's 
arm, who conducted him to the principa! 
apartment prepared for the French Monarch, 


fleurs de lis being embroidered in gold upon | 


hangings of crimson velvet. In this superb 
room, the Earls of Buckinghamshire, Ba- 
thurst, and Liverpool, the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and about one hundred and fifty of 
the French Noblesse, were in attendance to 
teceive his Majesty, who seeming much fati- 
gued, an arm chair was brought,’ in which 
his Majesty seated himself, the Duke of York 
on his left, bis Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent and the Duchess D'Angouléme on his 
right, the Prince de Condé and the Due de 
Bourbon facing him, with all his suite sur- 
rounding him. The Marquis of Hertford 
and the Earl of Chalmoudeley were behind 
the chair. 

The Prince Regent then addressed his Ma- 
jesty to the following effect : — 

“© Your Majesty will permit me to offer 
you my most hearty congratulations upon 
that great event which has always been 
the warmest of my wishes, and which must 
eminently contribute to the happiness not 
only of your Majesty's people, but to the re- 
pose and happiness of all other. nations. I 
am sure I may add, that my own sentiments 
_ and feelings are in unison with those of the 
aniversal British nation, and that the triamph 
and transport with which your Majesty will 
be received in your own capital can scarcely 
exceed the joy and satisfaction which your 
Majesty’s restoration to the throne of vour 
ancestors has created in the capital of the 
British empire.” 

HIS MAJESTY'S REPLY. 

** Your Royal Highness will accept my 
most sincere and grateful thanks for your 
Royal Highness’s congratulations—for the in- 
variable kindness with which I have been 


promises to heal the wounds, to calm the 
passions, and to restore the peace, tranquillity, 
aud prosperity of all nations.” : 


THE PRINCE REGENT, 

“© Your Majesty, indeed, views my conduct 
with too partial an eye. I can claim no merit 
but the performance of a duty to which in- 
clination and every consideration prompted 
me: and surely your Majesty will allow that 
the performance of it has been well rewarded 
by those events which call forth our present 
congratulations. May your Majesty long reign 
in peace, happiness, and honour |" : 

THE KING OF FRANCE. 

“© Your Royal Highness must allow me to 
add, that I have but feebly expressed al! the 
grateful feelings of my heart, feelings which 
I shall retain to the last mament of my life, 
for the unabated kindness aid the generous 
protection with which your Royal Highness 
and your noble nation have honuured me and 
al] the members of my house, and all those 
men attached to it, during our residence in 
this great and happy country. May its great- 
ness and happiness be eternal !”’ 


His Majesty then, assisted by the Prince 
of Condé, and the Duke de Bourbon, tak- 
ing the ribbaud of the-order du Saint Esprit 
from his own shoulder, and the star from his 
breast, invested the Prince with it, declaring 
his happiness, that it should be upon his 
Royal atl he first had the honour of 
conferring that ancient order, on his 1e- 
storation. 

His Royal Highness soon after took leave. 


The following day, Thursday April 21, his 
Majesty the King of France, with his family, 
dined at Carlton House, with the Prince Re- 
gent. The following were the ceremonies 
observed. 

At a quarter past six, his Majesty the King 
of France arrived at Carlton-louse. 

His Majesty was escoried by a numerous 
party of the Royal Horse Guards, in the 
same manner as thev would attend their own 
Sovereign; their colours decorated with white 
ribbons. 

On the King’s entering the court-yard, the 
guard of honour presented arms, and the band 
strack up ‘* God save the King.” The 
Prince Regent and his Court came out to re- 
ceive his Majesty on the temporary platform, 
erected under the grand porch, covered with 
scarlet cloth, to receive the King. 

The Prince Regent was attended by the 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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and several Bishops, the Cabinet Ministers, 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the 
Horse, the Groom of the Stole, the Lord 
Steward, and all the other Great Officers of 
State. 

The Regent handed the King, and his 
Royal relatives, from their carriages; and 
when his Royal Highness held the hand of 
the King of France, the spectators in Pall- 
Mall gave three cheers, which the Sovereigns 
acknowledged by turoing round and bowing. 
They then entered Carlton house, when the 
Prince, having conducted the King to his 
eloset, he retired to robe and prepare for hold. 
ing a Chapter of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. The Knights of the Order pre- 
seat, and the officers of the Order, being ar- 
ranged according to their respective degrees, 
proceeded through the suite of state rooms in 
grand procession, to the room of the throne, 
in the order of seniority as follows :— 

The Duke of Newcastle—the Duke of 
Montrose—the Marquis Wellesiey—the Mar- 
quis of Hertford—the Marquis of Stafford— 
the Marquis Camden—Earl of Winchilsea— 
Earl of Carliske—Ear! of Westmorland— 
Earl of Chatham—the Duke of Kent—the. 
Duke of Sussex—the Duke of York. 

They were followed by 

The Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Order. 

Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, in his 
tobes, the Chancellor of the Order. 

Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal King at 
Arms. 

The Dean of Windsor, Registrar of the 
Oder. 

‘Lhe Prince Regent and the Knights being 
seated, 

The Chancellor, after the usual forms, said 
he was commanded by the Prince Regent, to 
inform the Chapier that a new member 
should be elected. The Members of the 
Order present anticipated the expression of 
his Royal Highness’s wish upon this occasion, 
unanimously declared his Most Christian 
Majesty Louis XVIII. duly elected a Member 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

. The Dukes of York and Kent, the two se- 
ntor Knights, then retired to introduce the 
King from the Prince's closet. Their Royal 
Highnesses having presented the King, his 
Majesty knelt on a cushion, when the Prince 
waved the sword of state, aad conferred the 
honour of Knighthood on his Majesty. The 
Chancellor then pronounced the asual admo- 
nition. 

His Majesty then retired with the Royal 


‘Family to the Prince Regent's closet, where 


he was pleased to present the Duke of York 
with the order of St. Esprit. 

The Duchess D' Angouléme, attended by 
Lady Sydney, one of the Queen's ladies in 


waiting, arrived in the Queen's carriage to 
dinner, 

The Queen and Princesses Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Charloite, followed soon after. At nine 
o'clock there was’a dress party. 

On Friday the Right hon. the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen, Recorder, Sheriffs, City Offi- 
cers, and Common Council of the city of 
London, waited on his Majesty Louis XVIII. 
with the sollowing address. ° 


To his Most Christian Majesty Louts the 
Eicateents, King of France and Na- 
varre. 

The Appress of ConGRATULATION of 
the Lornp Mayor, ALDERMEN, and 
Commons of the City of London, in — 
Council assembled. 


May it please your Most Christian Majesty ! 


We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Common 
Council assembled, beg leave to approach 
your Majesty with the tender of our sincere 
congratulation upon the great and glorious 
events which, under the guidance of a graci- 
ous Providence, have led to the deliverance 
of your people from a tyranvy as oppressive 
as any that has ever enslaved and afflicted 
maokind. 

It is a matter of cordial gratification to the 
people of this country, that during the wide 
and desolating ravages of war, a safe asylum 
has been found in these happy realins for the 
Roval Family of France. 

The day is now arrived when your Majesty 
is called upon to convince your pore and 
the world, that the Sovereign of France has 
incaleulabie blessings to dispense to his gallant 
and faithful snojecis, who are eager to behold 
their beloved Monarch, as ample and glorious 
amends for the calemities they have so long 
endured. 

That your Majesty may Jong sway the re- 
covered sceptre of your illustrious ancestors 5 
—that you may prove a blessing to your peo- 
ple;—and that the two countries of Britain 
and France may be so indissolubly allied by 
the relations of amity and concord, as to in- 
sure and perpetuate to both, and to Europe at 
large, uninterrupted peace and repose, 1s our 
siueere and fervent prayer. 

Signed by order of the Court, 
Henry Wooprnorrs. 

His Majesty was pleased to return the fol- 
lowing answer :-— 

“ My Lord, Gentlemen,—I thank you with’ 
all my heart for your obliging address and 
kind wishes. i 

“Itis, I dare say it, as gratifying for my 
pride, as aflecting for my heart, to receive the 
felicitations of the city of London on so hap- 
py an event. 

Never ‘not my family will forget the 
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asylum afforded to us,—the stand of England 
against tyranny,—aod the powerful aid whieh 
has enabled my people to speak freely their 
sentiments of loyalty. 

For my own part ghall always be 
anxious (0 promote, between the two king- 
doms, a friendship which alone can insure 
their mutual felicity, aud the reposé of the 
world.” 

Ou Saturday morning, about eight o'clock, 
his,Most Christian Majesty, the Duchess of 
Angouléme, the Prince de Condé, and the 
Duke de Bourbon, left London to eaibork at 
Dover for France. An imaycnse concourse of 
people had assembled in Albemarle-sircet so 
early as six o'clock, to witness the departure 
of his Majesty. The escort of Horse-Guards 
took their station opposite Griliou's Hotel soon 
after six. About seven, the Prince of Condé 
and the Duke of Bourvon arrived : in a short 
tine afterwards they were joined by the Duke 
of Sussex, who came on horseback, and wore 
his full dress, Highland uniform. The Duke 
of Kent followed. Both their Royal High- 
nesses received the affectionate greetings of 
those assembled, 

Between sevenand eight o'clock the Duchess 

of Angouléme arrived. Her Royal Highoess 
remained with her uncle about a quarter of an 
hour, and on her return was handed to her 
cartiage by the Duke of Kent. She seemed 
much affected, bowed several times, and re- 
peatedly pronounced the word ‘* adieu!" to 
those about her, 

About eight o'clock his Majesty descended 
from his apartments; and as soon as the 
populace perceived him, they saluted him with 
three hearty British cheers. His Majesty re- 
‘turned this compliment by repeatedly bowing. 
The platform being let down, his Majesty as- 

~ sisted. by his attendants, took his seat. He 
rad in the highest spirits. The Duke de 
uras accompanied him. When the carriage 
drove off, ce was again cheered, and the popu- 
lace exclaimed, God bless your Mujesty—d 
happy return to your native country. He 
bowed on each side several times. His Majesty 
proceeded down St. James’s-street, Pall-M.!i, 
and Parliament-street, over Westmins er- 
Bridge. 

The Dukes of Sussex and Kent rode by the 
side of the carriage, and conversed witli the 
a The Prince of Conde and the Duke 

de Bourbon followed. The carriages were 


eaethes and followed by an escort of cavalry. 
‘His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, ac- 


companied by Lord Yarmouth andCol. Bloom- | 


field, quitted Carlton-House at six o'clock on 
Saturday morning, and proceeded to Dover, 
to be in readiness to receive his Majesty, and 
to remain with him till his final departure 
from this country. 


Upon the arrival of his Majesty in Kent, 
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he was: met by the Earl of Camden, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, attended by detach- 
meois of the Kentish Yeomanry, by whom 
his Majesty was escorted to Dover. The 
whole road was lined with spectators. The 
towns through which he passed were deco- 
rated with white banners, and. flags, the bells 
were set ringing, guns were fired, and every 
possible demonstration of respect and affeetion 
was exhibited. 

His Majesty Lours XVIII was accow- 
modated on Saturday at Dover, in the state 
apartments at the Castle, where Lord Liver- 
pool, the Lord Warden aod Constable, were 
In readiness to receive him, aud where also 
apartments were prepared for the Duchess 
D' Angouléme. 

On Sunday, April 24, his Majesty embark. 
ed on board the Royal Sovereign Yacht, at one 
o'clock. he Priwce Regent took his final 
leave of his Royal Guest, by bowing and 
cheering on the pier head, as the vesseb passed. 
The action of the Prince, and of the Freneh 
Princes on board, returning the compliment, 
the salutes firing from the forts, the vessels, 
the ships out at sea, &c. composed a novel and 
most interesting spectacle. 

His majesty's arrived at Calais about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. He was to stop on 
Monday at Amiens, and on Wednesday or 
Thursday probably, he might make his public 
entrance into Paris. 

Having thus attended his Majesty through - 
out the course of his public reception and de- 
parture, we have oaly to add our best wishes 
for his long, happy, glorious, and PEACEFUL 
reign !! 

The following is the present state of 

THE ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. 

Louis Stanisisus Xavier, King of Franee and 
Navarre ; born 7th Nov. 1755. 

Charles Philippe, Monsieur (Count D’ Ar- 
tois) brother of the King; born 12th Oct. 
1757. 

Louis Antoine, Duke of Angouleme, son 
of Monsieur; born Dee. 1778. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, (by marriage. 
with her first cousin the Duke) daughter of 
Louis XVI. ; born 1776.—There is not yet 
any issue by this marriage. 

Charles, Duke of Berti, second son of 
Mohsieur; born 1780. 


PRINCES OF THE BLOOD. 

Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans; 1773: 
married to a daughter of the King of Sicily, 
and has issue. 

Louis Joseph, Prince of Conde; Aug. 9, 
1736. 

Lexis, Dake of Bourbon ; April 1756. 

Louis, Prince of Conti, 1734. | . 
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| preference, that I. would only assume and 


We now direct our attention to other Allies 

of Britain, In the first place to — 
HOLLAND, 
from whence we have the following satisfac- 
tory information. 
Amsterdam, March, 2y 

This being the day appointed for the meet- 
ing of the Notables of the country, to take 
into consideration the plan of the constitution, 


at nine o'clock the members repaired to the | 


New Church, where it was announced to 
them that his Royal Highness had appointed 
Mr. A. W C. Nagell van Ampsen, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. J. Bondt, Secretary, of the 
Assembly. At half past ten o'clock his 
Royal Highness left the palace, accompanied 
by his two sons, amidst a brilliant proces- 
sion. Having arrived ai the New Church, 
and having there taken his seat, his Royal 
Highness soon after delivered the following 
speech to the Assembly : 

** Gentiemen, — With the most heartfelt 
emotions I open tis assembly. Separated 
for '9 vears from my native land by the po- 
litical stoyms which have shaken Europe for 
weil nigh half a century, at the very moment 
when a career was soon to be opened for me, 
in which I could be of service to my country, 
I found myself more and more closely attach- 
ed to the Netherlands by the accounts of the 
daily increasing depression of a people, with 
whose glory and happiness the glory and hap- 

iness of my house were so long connected. 
Bat though the fortune, the uninterrupted 
and incredible foriune of the general oppres- 
sor of the continent appeared for ever to re- 
move the prospect of seeing the land of 
my nativity, and especially of seeing it free, 
ye thanks to the goodness of the Almighty, 
by means of the victorious arms of the united 
avengers and majntaiuers of the violated rights 
of nations, and by the enthusiasm of the 
Netherlanders for the restoration of their 
freedom, | not only see myself again in my 
native lund, but surrounded and supported 
by all that the love and attachment of a peo- 
a to their Prince can dictate. Can I, then, 
Without emotion open an assembly, compos. 
ed of so considerable a number of the best, 
the most distinguished, and the most intelli- 
gent men of this people, to decide upon the 
Most important point that can come under 
the consideration of a nation,—that consti- 
tutional code upon which may depend not 
only the happiness of this but of future gene- 
rations? 

No, gentlemen, I feel all the affecting so- 
Jemnity of this day ; but I also feel the more 
strongly the duty which rests upon me to pro- 
mote the object of your important summons. 


I haye said, upon the declaration of the ma- 
jority of the nation, that if they i the 
y 


tights of sovereignty in my hands 


way of 


exercise them on one condition, and that 
one a Constitutional code, analogous to the 
wants of Holland, and to the present state of. 
Europe, and whieh should amply secure 
freedom of person, security of property, and 
in one word, all those civil rights which dise 
tinguish a people really free 

A Committee, composed of men whose 
patriotism and intelligence were above all 
suspicion, have accordingly dsawn out the 
plan of that constitution. Mr. Vam Maanen 
will communicate to you the basis upen 
which this political edifice has heen erecter ; 
but it is by no means my sim, it eannot be 
my wish, to make the consideration of this 
most important subject a mere idle cere- 
mony. 

Instructed by all that we have seen during 
the last 20 years, that the individwal voting of 
almost the whole people, is from the nature 
of things, nothing else than a mere paeant, 
I have therefore sammoned this Assewwbly, 
in order to be certain that men, chosen fom 
all parts of the country, from all ranks of the 
citizens, may answer, not with precipitation, 
but gravely and deliberately, without influ. 
ence or dictation, to the question, whether in 
this Constitution they find a sufficient gua- 
tantee, not only of their own happiness and 
security, but of those of their children. 

To point out at much length, geutlemen, 
how worthy this matter is of your serious con- 
sideration, would be little houourable to you ; 
but ] ¢anuot omit to remind you, that it 
would also be dishonourable to me, could 
any of you imagine that in this decision he 
should be guided by any thing but his own 
experience, and his own understanding. 

The wants and the happiness of the Ne- 
therlands must alone be ihe object of your 
deliberations, in like mauner, as, God is my 
witness, they constitute the object of my 
wishes and my eflosts!” 


After this, Mr. Van Maanen, first President 
of the High Conrt of Justice of the @nited 
Netherlands, and Member of the Commitee” 
for drawing up the plan of the Constitution, 
addressed the assembly, as he was charged by 
his Royal Highness, on the sabject of 
meeting, pointed out the duties incumbent on 
them, and explained in a succinct bat clear 
manner the principles of the Constitution. 


After this speech, his Royal Highness, took 
from the hands of the Secretary of State the 
plan of the Constitntion, and delivered. u to 
the President of the assembly who then ad- 
dressed his highness in a suitable speech on 
which his highness returned to the palace 
with the same retinue as before, amid the 
acclamations of a vast nvultitude of people, 
About two o'clock the thunder of the at- 
tillery announced that the constitution was 
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accepted, and, as we hear by a majority of 
458 to 25. 

In consequence of this almost unanimous 
declaration of the assemblyy His Royal High. 
ness, the Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands, 
on the following day, March 30, declared his 
readiness to take the oath which is presented 
to him by the Constitution, and acceordingly 
the ceremony of inauguration took place. 


[This Constitution, in conjunction with 
others, we reserve for subsequent considera- 
tion.} 


With equal pleasure we direct our eyes 
to the South. Spain long apo formed a Con- 
stitution for itself; and,—its King being out 
of the conntry, tt was governed by this Con- 
stitution, not yet sanctioned by the Sovereign. 

hen Buonaparte thought proper to suffer 
Ferdinand to depart from that thraldom in 
which he was held, he, Napoleon, attempted 
to prolong the confinement of his Royal Cap- 
tive, by the bonds of what he called a treaty! 
The Spaniards answered, frankly, that no 
treaty made out of the kingdom could be bind- 
ing. Napoleon, therefore, was obliged to re- 
linquish his prey, and to suffer the departure 
of Ferdinand, exactly as the Spanish Regency, 
and Cortes had prescribed, wihout being ac- 
companied by a single Frenchman! The 
reward of perseverance is truly glorious ! 


The history of this great event is given in the 
SPANISH PAPERS. 
Madrid, March 26 


Atfive o'clock this afternoon an extraor- 
dinary courier arrived. From the reports 
previously circulated, it was instantly conjec- 
wired that he brought accounts of the arrival 
of our King; crowds of people instantly as- 
sembled to learn the mtelligence; and no 
sooner was it announced than the air resound. 
ed with a thousand uivas, which were propa- 
ted: t hout the whole city ; and in a few 
minutes, all Madrid was acquainted with tnis 
most interesting and desired event. 

At night there was a general illumination, 
during which the enthusiasm of the people 
was peculiarly conspicuous. ‘The principal 
streets were almost impassible, from the crowds 
with which they were filled; continual vivas 


fesounded on all sides; flags and pennants | jes 


were every where displayed from windows and 
baleonies; various gronpes bearnig torches, and 
accompanied with music, traversed the streets; 
in short, all was jubilee, of which it would be 
impossible to form an idea only by comparing 
it with that of the memorable 19th of March, 
1806. If then were heard continual shouts 
of viva Fernando—perish Godoy ! so now re- 
sounded cries of viva Fernando! Confusion 
to the Frenchified! Scenes of this kind, 
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however, cannot bedescribed, they can only 
be felt, 

In the extraordinary sitting of the Cortes on 
the 28th, the arrival of Ferdinand was an- 
nounced to that body; the following letter of 
his Majesty to the Regency, written in Spanish 
with his own hand, was also read :— 

**. Gerona, March 24, 1814. 

*« T have just arrived here, thank Heaven, 
in perfect health ; and General Copons has 
this moment delivered to me the letier of the 
Regency, and the documents with which it 
is accompanied. I will make myself. ac- 
quainted with the whole of their contenis, 
having to assure the Regency that 1 have no- 
thing so much at heart as to give them proofs 
of my satisfaction, and of my anxious wish 
to do every thing that may conduce to the 
welfare of my subjects. 

‘* [tis great consolation for me to see my- 
self on my own territory, and amidst a na- 
ion and an army to whom | am indebted for 
a fidelity as constant as generous. 

(Signed) tHe Kine.” 


The Secretary at War then acquainted the 
Cortes, by order of the Regency that,—** Ge- 
neral Suchet wished to stipnlate with General 
Copons, that the possession of the person of 
the King should serve as a guarantee for the 
delivering up to Suchet of the French gar- 
risons of the fortress of which we are not yet 
in posgession, as well as those of Lerida, 
Menzon and Mequinenza. Such a propo- 
sition was insidious, as the enemy thus rein- 
forced with 20,000 men, might have proved 
an overmatch for Lord Wellington, and the 
spreading of the insurrection in favour of 
Lovis XVIII. in the southern departments 
of France, might bave been impeded. Ge. 
neral Copons, however, managed this matter 
with great dexterity, aod succeeded in obtain- 
ing the person of our beloved Monarch without 
acceding to Suchet’s demand. ‘The whole of 
this information was received with great ap- 
plause, and the thanks of the Cortes were 
voted to General Copons. 

On the morning of yesterday the body 
guards marched out to attend Ferdinand VIL. 
who is expected by the road of Valencia. 
Soon after, the Cardinal de Bourbon, Pre- 
sident of the Regency, and Senor Luyando, 
Minister of State, set out to mect his Ma- 
ty. 

This day a solemn service for the arrival of 
the King was performed in the Church of 
Sta. Maria, at which the Cortes and the 

egency were present. Having assembled in, 
the Hall of the Congress, they proceeded in 
procession from thence to the church, amidst 
a numerous concourse, the streets being lined 
with troops, and accompanied with various. 
Grandees and Generals, with their Excellen- . 
cies the English) Ambassador and the Austrian 
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and Portuguese Envoys. All the balconies of 
the streets through which they passed were 
hang with tapestry, and the solemnity excited 
the highest gratification in the confluence of 
people who filled the streets."” 

It appears that the King was accompanied 
by his uncle the Infant Don Antonio, but 
that his brother, the Infant Don Carlos, had | 
remained at Figueras, on account of indis- 
position; he was, however, expected to join 
the King on the following day. His Majesty 
when last heard of was at Gerona. He pro- | 
posed to visit Saragossa in his way to Madrid ; 
acomplignent to heroic valour, and toa city 
which may well claim the tribute of a tear 
to its sufferings ; with whatever privileges 
the monarch can bestow in favour of its fu- 
ture resturation and prosperity. 

To close this list and scene of restorations, 
we have to add that His Holiness has also re- 
turned to [taly, as is preparing to resume his 
seat on the throne of St. Peter. 

We have heard nothing of any restoration 
of the Neopolitan sovereign, as yet. Murat 
continues at his post!!! 


The latest political news announces the 
signature of a Convention for the Cessation of 
Hostilities, which is to atiswer the purpose of 
Preliminaries of Peace, by all parties, April 
23, at Paris. —The terms are as :— 
troops to withdraw—prisoners to be restored 
——noiice to be given in all parts of the world, 
within a stipulated time, &c. 


Amidst all this happiness we have the pain- 
ful task to announce farther bloodshed—in- 
evitable, perhaps, yet still to be lamented ; 
and for the first time we record even a victory 
with regret. Lord Wellington has driven 
Marsha} Soult from Toulonse, after a despe- 
rate and bloody action, in which the en- | 
trenchments of the French general were car- | 
ried by the perseverance of the allied troops. | 
Lord W, entered Toulonge 5 through which 
city the Frenc’a retreated. Ona the.following 
day April 12, the news of the transactions at 
Paris arrived, and all was jor. It is whisper. 
ed, however, that they appeared incredible to 
Marshal Soult, who desired futher informa. | 
tion. | 


A misfortune of the same natare has oc- 
curred at Bayonne, where the French garri- | 
son made a sortie before day break, drove the | 
guards of the allies, away from their posts, | 
killed and wounded a number of men, and} 
did éther damage, The British commanding | 
general, hastening to the spot, had his horse 
shot under him, and is a prisoner. 

“These we hope and tro tare the last wars 
and rémours of wars, that we shall hear of 
with oer late enemies. It was beyond bape |. 


we should be happy to hear of. no others. 
They close a series of encounters most honoar- 
able undoubtedly, to British skill and cou- 
rage; while noe dishonourable to the talents 
displayed by our vanquished adversaries. 

It has been on all hands admitted that 
Denmark ws a power to be punished for her 
adherence to the cause of tyranny. She has 
done her utmost io support the infamous Na- 
poleon, throughout the whole of his career, 
To effect this punishment, she has been forces 
ed to give up Norway. It is much to be fear. 
ed that, acting. on ibe principles of the late 
tyrant, she endeavours to retain an influence 
over the Norwegians, privately, while she ree 
niounces them publicly. If it be sa, no sever 
rities are too heavy for her. ‘Fhe public mind, 
in Norway is certainly in a state of violent 
agitation ; and resistance to the sovereignty of 
Sweden is loudly announced. The case is a 
hard case. Is this commotion the result of 
treachery, or of patriotism? By what other 
means can Denmark be made to feel that her 
late misconduct must have lasting conse- 
quences, MusT prove her lasting detriment ? 


There remains now to natice among our 
external relations only the war that still con- 
tinues with America. It has prodaced ne 
credit to the arms of our enemies. It is 
thought that part of our army under Lord 
Wellington is destined to act in the new 
world. If they should there meet with some 
of their old antogonists in arms—refugees 


from France! that country may soon witness 
| mary a bloody scene ;—for what 


The negotiators for an adjustment are ar- 
rived in Europe; but the condact of their 
government in imprisoning British officers, 
has raised impédiments which block up the 
the way to peace. 

The internal situation of Britain is now 
that of—waiting for the approaching Budget, 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Copy of the Speaker's Letter, enclosing a 
Resolution of the House of 
of Lower Canada, Janwary 25, 

- Quebec, 25th Jan. 1814. 
Srrx,—In obedience to the commands of 

the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, 1 

baye the honor to inclose you one of their re- 

solutions dated the 25th January 1814,  Af- 


though I participared as 2 member of the 


assembly in the unanimous approbation of 
yoar conduct, permit meto express the great 
satisfaction | experizneed individually on the 
oceasion, and to assure youthat, 1 am, Sar, 
your obedient and very humble servant, 
A. Pane, Speoter, 
Lieut.-Colonel Morrison, 89th Regt. of Font. 
House of Assembly, Tuesday, Jan. 25, i+ 15. 
Resdived, —Nemine contrasicenre, 


that no misfortunes should take place ; of this house-de given to 
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Colonel Morrison of His Majesty's Soth regi- 
ment of foot and the several other officers under 
his command, for their distinguished exertions 
on the 11th of November Tast, at Chrystiers 
Farm, in Upper Canada, and that the speak- 
er of this honse have it in charge to signify 
the same to the said Lieut -Colonel Morrison 
and the several other officers, that this house 
doth highly feel and acknowledge the distin- 
guished valour and discipline so conspicuously 
displayed by the non-commissioned ollicers and 
privates under the immediate conrmand of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morrison, in the signal 
defeat of the American army under the com- 
mand of Major-general Wilkinson at Chrysi- 
lers Farin aforesaid ; and that the same be 
signified to them by the commanding officers 
of those corps who are desired to thask 
them for their gallant and exemplary conduct. 
(Signed) Linpsay. 


Copy of the Answer to the Resolution of the 
Louse of Assemb'y. 
Quebec, Jan. 26, 1814. 
honourable approbation the 
House of Assembly has been pleased to be- 
stow by their resolution of yesterday, on the 
gallantry and discipline displayed by all classes 
of His Majesty's troops engaged with the 
enemy at Chrystlers Farm on the 1tth of 
November last, and which I had the honour to 
receive with yours of this day: I shall have 
the highest gratification in immediately mak- 
ing known tothem. To men devoted to 
their country’s service and glory, such praise 
cannot fail of being fully estimated and priz 
ed: on my own part it is duly appreciated ; 
and I beg to express to the house the highly 
gratified sense I entertain of the honour con- 
ferred, and also to acknowledge how fully is 
felt the flattering and handsome manner in 
which you have conveyed their rcsolution.— 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) J. W. Morrison. 
The Legislative Assembly in Lower Canada 
have resolved to impeach the Hon. Jonathan 
Sewell, Chief Justice of that Province, and 
the Hon James Monk, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench for Montreal. The 
Prince Regentis to be addressed on the subject. 


A letter from St. John’s Newfoundland, of 
the 3d of March, says—‘* No inhabitant re- 
» amembers so mild a winter as we have had 
here. The harbour has not been frozen over, 
nor has there been the least impediment to 
ships entering or leaving the island, further 
than what is frequently experienced from con- 
trary winds. Storms indeed have been pre- 
vilent, aud done much damage in the outer 
harbour, by carrving off fish, and the machi- 
nery for curing them.” 


A-counts from Exhuma, one of the Baha- 
ma Islands, mention, that, in addition to the 
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late calamitous visitations of Providence, the 
hopes of the cotton planter were nearly de. 
| stroyed, from ine chenille or caterpillar 
oe made its appearance in tne fields, and 


effected much mischief; but the crop of pro- 
visions promised to be abundant. On the 
other Bahama Isiands which had the good 
fortune toescape the ravages of the hurricane, 
and vn whieh plentfui crops of provisions 
had been looked for, appearances were uot 
so favourable as had been anticipated 

English Subsidics: AIanner of Paying. — 
Letters from Trieste, of the middie of arch, 
mention, that the first Enzlish subsidies for 
Austria had reached that port. Tiey con- 
sisted chiefly of merchandize, and among othet 
articles were 33,000 quiotals of sugar, 500 
quintals of autmegs, 500 ditto of cloves, and 
500 of mace, ‘Toe next delivery was expect. 
ed to consist of Jesuits bark, rhubarb, musk, 
&e. 

French Finance.—-French Funds.— 
March 23 ... 48f. 25¢.—Bank actions . 655. 
24... 47f. 15e.—Banok actions, 655. 
... 62 franes.—Bank actions god. 
IL... O3f. 25c.—Bank actions...g30. 

French Bank —The bank of France was 
opened for payment of votes in cash on the 
15th of April by public notice, given in 
the form of a resolution of the council gene- 
ral of the institution, signed by the Director 
Garat. 

The friendly intercourse with France is 
now complete, and does not await the signing 
of a definitive treaty. The following is fixed 
up at the General Post Office :— ; 

General Post Office, April 16, 1814. 

On and from Tuesday .next, Maila for 
France will be made up at this Office every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday; 
to be closed at eleven o'clock at night, on 
Tuesday and Friday, and at seven in the even- 
ing, on Weduesday and Tharsday. 

By Command, 
Francis Freevtne, Sec. 


New French Tariff.—Contrast between the 
old and new duties. 
Present Daty. Former Duty, 
Sugar (raw) 20 livres 150 per quiuital. 
Ditto (clayed) 35 Do. 200 «Ih, 
Coffee............30 Do. 200 Dao, 


| 
| 
| 


April 


Popper ......... 35 Do, 250 Da 
35 Do. 250 Dao. 
50 Do. 1000 Dao. 


Cotton (long)... 42 Do. 400 Do. 
Ditto (short)... 42 Do. 300 =Do. 
2 p. Ib. 6 p lb. 

Tadia cloths to be permitted, but the duty 
upon them is not yet fixed. 

The Berlin Gazette of March 8th, contains 
the following article: —** In virtue of an ex- 
press order from his Majesty the Emperor of 
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Russia, General Vandamme was removed, on 
the 3ist of January, from Moscow towards 
Viatka, in Asiatic Russia, to the north of 
Kassan, and about twenty leagues from the 
frontiers of Siberia. When he was desired 
to prepare for a journey, supposing that he 
had been exchanged, and wonld soon return 
to Paris, he exclaimed, ‘* Well! I shall soon 
have an opportunity of seeing what fooleries 
they are playing there.” 

Spain.—Granada, March 13.—This day 

ssession of the domain called the Soto de 
Roms was given to the agent of Lord Wel- 
lington. 


The following bulletin has been shewn 
at St. James’s Palace :— 
*¢ Windsor Castle, April 2, 1814. 
‘* His Majesty has passed the last month 
in an uniform state of tranquillity, but his 
disorder is net abated.” 


ROYAL MAUNDY. 


April 7, being Maundy Thursday, the 
annual royal donations were distributed at 
Whitehall chapel. In the morning Dr. Carey, 
the Sub-Almoner, and Mr. Hauby, the Se- 
cretary to the Lord High Almoner, Mr, Nost, 
and others, belonging to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office, attended by a party of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, distributed to seventy-five poor 
women, and seventy-five poor men, being as 
many as the King is years old, a quantity of 
salt-fish, consisting of salmon, cod, and her- 
rings, pieces of very fine beef, five loaves of 
bread, and some ale to drink the King’s 
health. Mr. Hanby gave notice, that in future 
their cases must be certified by the minister 
of the parish, by order of the o~ Almoner. 


_Atthree o'clock they assembled again, the 


nen on one side of the chapel, and the women 
on the other. A very pretty procession en- 
tered, of those engaged in the ceremony, con- 
sisting of a party of the yeomen of the guard, 
one of them carrying a large gold dish on bis 
head, containing 150 bags, with 75 silver pen- 
nies in each for the poor people, which was 
placed under the royal closet. They were 
followed by the Sub-Almoner in his robes, 
with a sash of fine linen over his shoulder, 
and crossing his waist. He was followed by 
two boys, two girls, the Secretary, and an- 
other gentleman, with similar sashes, and all 
carrying large nosegays. ‘The Church Even- 
ing Service was then performed, at the conclu- 
sion of which, the silver pennies were distri- 
buted to all, and woollen cloth, linen, shoes, 
and stockings to the men, and according wo 
annual custom, a cup of wine to drink the 
King’s health. 


_ Bank Notes.—The following was the 


. amount of notes of the Bank of England in 


Miscellanies. 


Notes of 51, and upwards £16,214,830 
Bank Post Bills - - - - 1,089,340 
Notes under5l1 - - + - 8,313,380 


Total - £25,617,553 


Fund for the quarter ending the 5th inst. was 
£9,692,000 exeeeding the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year by £200,000. ‘The charge is 
about £0,120,000 which is on excess, com- 
pared with that of the preceding ear, of 
£673,000. The property tax hasexperienced, 
in the same quarter, an increase of about 
£439,000 ; while the remainder of the war 
taxes have suffered a diminution in the whole 
of near £390,000. ‘The stamps have increas- 
ed about £40,000 but the customs and excise 
have produced less, by about £44,000, in 
the same period. The property tax produced, 
during the year ending the 5th April, up- 
wards of £14,400,000, exceeding the previous 
year by about £1,500,000. 


Parliementary Returns.—Nationa/ Debt. 
—By aecounts laid before Parliament, it ap- 
pears, that the sum expended by the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt, 
in the year ending Ist January 1814, was 
£15,521,353 13s, 2d. The stock purchased 
was £26,101,361, the interest on which is 
£784,840. 16s. 7d. 


Tokens in Circulation.—According to an 
account laid before Parliament, the number 
of three shilling tokens issued by the Bank of 
England, from the 10th of December, 1812, 
to March, 1814, was 3,008,983, and their 
amount in value £451,347 Qs. each token 
weighing Qdwts. ligrs., the silver of dollar 
standard. The number of eightcen-penny 
pieces issued in the same period was 
1,510,440, the value £113,283 Is. Gd. each 
weighing 4dwts. 172grs. of dollar standard. 
No dollars were issued in the same period. 


Army Returns :—Recruits.—The follow- 
ing is a return of the number of recruits who 
have joined the foreign and colonial corps, 
since the 25th December, 1812; and the 
strength of these corps per latest returas :— 
Recruits finally approved at the several 

foreign depéts at home, between 25th 

December 1812, and 25th December — 

1813 - - - - 2,181 
Recruits enlisted at the head-quarters of 
foreign and colonial corps abroad, be- 
tween the 25th December, 1812, and 
the date of the latest returns received 2,101 

5,282 
Effective strength of the foreign and co- 
lonial corps, per latest returns, = 51,502 


circulation on the Ist of March last :— 
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Casualties.—The following is a return of 
the casualties reported to have occurred in the 
regular forces, from the 25th of Deceinber, 
1812, to the 25th of December, 1813 ; spe- 
cifying deaths, discharges, and desertions ; and 
distinguishing British from toreign and colo- 


nial corps :-— 
Deaths. Disch. Desert. Total. 


ritish st 12,985 2,612 4,056 19,953 

oreign an 

lonial Corps 2,027 1,009 1,766 4,802 
Total 15,012 3,621 5,8@2 24,455 


The casualties in the militia, for the same 
she are—deaths, 870 ; discharges, 3,934 ; 
lesertions, 1,368 ; total, 6,172. 
Militia Fines.—T he sums which have been 
mid by the clerks of sub-division meetings of 
tenantey, in England, into the Bank, on 
account of fines for the local militia, amount 
to £182,668. 14s. This sam has been ap- 
ied to the general purposes of the local mi- 


itia in diminmtion of the issues required for | 


that service. 


It isa singular fact, that, wide as the ocean | 


is, of 14 Freneh frigates which have been 
lately at sea, every one has been, more than 
once, seen anid chased by his Majesty's ships. 
Nine have been taken; one was driven on 
the rocks, and burned; one was chased 
among the racks of Concarnaux, two only 
have returned to Brest; and one is still at 
sea, having been thrice chased, but escaping 
in the night or in fog. 

The great demand for our eoarse woollen 
manufactures for exportation, has raised the 
‘pricwof long wool, of the best quality, to 50s. 
per tod. 

A singular circumstance took place lately 
at Derby, doritg the trial of a prisoner. 
“A genteel looking man was detecied pickiog 
a gentleinan’s pocket of his pocket-book. He 
was ‘taken into onstody, the property found 
upon him, carried before a justice, committed, 
a bill found’by the Grand Jury, tried, con- 


victed, and s eed to tratisportation, all 
being done in thn of two hours. 
Benevolence. few gentlemen at Batter. 
sea have sold 131 chaldron of coals to the poor 
pat Is. and 6d. per bushel, with a loss of 463 
5s.—This is the 16th year of selling eddls to 


the poor from Is. 3d. to Is. 61. per busticl 
without any loss before this winter. 


The estimated expense of the new Custom 
“House is said to be about 209,000I. exclusive 
of 12,0001. for piliag, sleepers and planking. 


Upwards of 200 copies of writs have been 
served on different Stock-brokers, within a 
_few days, With the intention of exacting 
penalties for time bargains. 
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THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

Tuesz general tokens of individual joy 
merging into one vast feeling of pablie happi- 
ness, afforded displays of the most splendid, 
elegant, and expressive description. Never 
did the public stand in less need of command 
or example. Among those most entiled to 
notice were 

Carlton House; which was superb, The 
whole exiensive front was covered with light. 
The colonnade was wreathed with continued 
festooning of flame coloured Iansps. On the 
architrave blazed, in large characters, the 
names Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England. 
In the centre was Mivent /es Bourbons.” Ime 
mediately above was ** Lonis XVII1.;” and 
on the summit, crowning the whole, a trans- 
oe of Genii supporting the Crown of 

ranee. The effect of the out ensemble was 
admirable. 

The Horse Guards was deenrated in nearly 


_ the usual stile, with a profusion of lamps hung 


on the gateways. 

The Admiralty had the Crown and Anchor, 
the British standard, in coloured lamps, mowo, 
The Sheet Anchor of Europe.” 
Office had ‘* Europe saved by the exumple of 
England.” 

‘the Foreign Office and War Department 

were covered with lainps, at the latter form- 
ing the name of Louis XVILL. ‘* Moscow 
burnt—Paris spared.” 
_ Lord Liverpool bad a small decoration at 
the entrance to Fife-house, but extremely bril- 
liant and well conceived.’ An arch of thick 
splendour enclosed the motto, '* The Reward 
of Perseverance :" on the eapitals of vhe side 
pillars were a lion sitting andér the shadow of 
the British Crown, and the lilies under that 
of France. 

Marquis Wellesley’s house, at Hyde-Park 
corner, was lighted up with its usual magnifi- 
‘cence. Arches of lamps covered. the entrm- 
ces, Festoons were drawn along the sammit 
of the porch: an illuminated temple, with 
the arms of the King cf Franee, formed its 
centre. 

The Marchioness of Wellington's, in Har. 
ley-street, was richly laminated. ‘The Rus- 
sian Ambagsador’s Hotel was uncomnionly 
bright. 

The house of Monsieur, presented a trans- 
patency of the restored French Monarch, 
with the inscription fe Roi, Louis 
XVI.” 

The Spanish Ambassador, on Hay hill.— 
The tvhole of this stependons mansion. was 
illuminated, from the summit ‘to. the base ; 
encircling the east, west, and south:sides.of 
this pile, were columns, festoops, and other 
devices in variegated lamps, togéther with the 
fallowing expressive words in large capitals :— 


' « To the repose of Europe, and the réturn of 
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good old times.” Over the pediment to the 
entrance hall appeared Ferdinand VII. sar- 
mounted by the Spanish diadem, and wreaths 
of laurel, stars, rowelies, lozenges, and trium- 
phant pillars. 

The residence of the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor was brilliantly decorated up to the roof 
with devices and approptiate inscriptions. 

Somerset house, was magnificently de- 
corated along its entire front, and bore this 
inscription 

Europa Instaurata, Auspice Britannige 
Tysannide Subversa,; Vindice Liberatis. 

The Bank presented the most beautiful of 
all the City illuminations. The whole length 
of the building was marked out in the archi- 
tecture of iis arches and architraves by illumi- 
nated lamps, and the arches were filled up by 
oval stars. On the top of the fagade appeared 
the words ** Europe delivered ;” jn the centre 
wasa rich crown, supported by stars, and at 
the bottom was inscribed ‘* Qui brave Allies.” 
The Royal Exchange was partly illuminated. 
The Excise-office exhibited iis accustomed 
illumination, in the centre the words © Eu- 
rope united ;” 

The East-India house was truly splendid, 
having between the pillars on one side of the 
centre, the initial letters of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, with the Spread Eagle under- 
neath; and on the other side ‘Louis the 18th, 
with the arms of the House of Bourbon.” 

The gate of St. Helen’s-place was inscribed 
with the words ‘ The Tyrant conquered,” 
in large letters, formed by lamps. 

The Hudson’s Bay house was illuminated 
with @ crown, wreaths, stars, and festoons, 
and the words ‘* Peace and Commerce.” The 
Thames Police-office, the crown, with the 
words * agland’s glory.’ 

** Pax missa per orbem” the motto of the 
British Museum. 

Mrs. Spicer, a Freneh lady, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, exhibited a most appropriate trans- 
parency, happily complimenting England 
and Frange; it represented Britannia crowning 
a medallion of Louis XVJII.; around the 
monarch’s head were seen the words ‘Virtue 
and Honpur triumphant!” Underneath, the 
arins of Frange, with ** Vive Louis XVIII!" 
whilst. at the top of the picture was embla- 
zoned, in large Jetiers, the now happily fal- 
filled prophesy of the immortal Burke, 
LAND, THE TUTELARY ANGEL OF THE 
-Namerous flens-de-lis, 
and white cockades- were interspersed with 
various mivor j}luminations at every witidow 
of her house. 

Among the transpareticies whieh attracted 

rticular attention was that at the Rev. Row- 
fond Hill’s chapel, in Surry-road. A large scroll} 
headed with the words ‘ ‘The Tyrant is fal- 
Jen,” gave the following quotations from sacred 
writ :— 


‘« And the pride of thine heart hath de- 
ceived thee, thou that dwellest in the clefis of 
the rock, whose habitation is high, that saith 
in bis heart, who shall bring me down to the 
ground? ‘Though thou exalt thyself as the 
eagle, and though thou set thy nest among 
the clouds, thence will I bring shee down, 
saith the Lord,’’ Obad. 3. 4. j 

« Therefore, O ye judges, be Just; learn 
righteousness, ye Princes of the earth. ‘ 

Underneath was a representation of the em- 
blems of peace, the lion sitting down wit the 
lamb, the implements of agricaluure, the view 


of a village chureh, and the sea in the back 


ground, covered with. commerce; the whole 
denoting the repose to which the world may 
now look forward. TY 

Ackermann’s, Strand.—-—The tyrant ag’ 
tacked by Death, under the walls of Paris : 
the griesly monarch has placed his foot upon 
his breast, and holds in one hand an hous- 
glass, with the sand almost run out, allowing 
him jast time to reflect upon the murders aud 
othe} atrocities committed during his reign; 
and in the other a massive iron spear, such 83 
would destroy armies. Buonaparte in terror 
supplicates Death to arrest his fatal purpose, 
and begs his life. Beneath him are broken 
eagles, and torn national flags, and he grasps 
a brokén bloody sword in his hand. On the 
walls of Paris, Russians, Prussians, Cossacks, 
and Austrians, are raising the standard of the 
Bourbons, This transparency was surmount- 


‘ed with a circle of gas light, indicative of the 


union of the world in the holy cause; above 
which was displayed a large white flag, spot- 
ted with fleurs de /is over the debased tri 
coloured national flag of the resolution. Un 
each side of it were two smaller Wansparep- 
cies, in the one Buonaparte is represen 
blowing of bubbles, bursting as fast.as created : 
—the other represents him building houses 
and castles of cards, tumbling as soon as 
built. ‘The ‘bottle reminds us that all his 
works have ended in smoke; the lantern, we 
suppose is intended to look. after his Jost crown 
with. 
The elder Mortimer and Son, gunwakers, 
in Fleet-street, exhibited “Our Allies,” in 
splendid lamyps along the front of the house. 
Pellatt and Green's glass magofactory was 
elegantly ornamented yith Victorious, In 
paledights, aud the letters G. R. in variegated 
lamps, surrounded by festoons of laurel. 
Oakley's magazine, in Old Bond-street.— 
An aduirably uanspareacy was exhibited, fe- 
presenting a Ggure of Commerce av the right, 
with her attributes, the caduceus, &e. On 
ihe opposite side Peace with the palm Prange : 
~—Commerce and Peace hand in hand—the 
cornucopia, &e. These emblematic person- 
ages are reclining on a rock, denoting sizength. 
le the back ground a represeniation of the 
ocean, with a British wan of war in full gail, 
2A8 
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symbolical of the wooden walls of Old Eng- 
land. A figure of Victory is gracefully flying 
over the whole, with a crown of laurel, un- 
derneath which are the Bourbon arms, and 
the words “* Legitimate rights restored.” ‘This 
transparency, of immense extent, occupied 
the length of the gallery, and was ten feet in 
height. On each side appeared the flags of 
England and France. 

One of the most ingenious displays was in 
front of Knight's Gas-light Office, in Fleet- 
street. A tree was formed of laurel leaves, 
with a profusion of blossoms; the blossoms 
were of gas-light, and their keen and quiver- 
ing splendour threw every other into compara- 
tive obscurity. A large transparency in an 
adjoining window, represented Buonaparie 
** fallen from his high estate,” and perishing 
in the arms of ademon, who waited to receive 
him in Fel! Bay.” 

But the most lively display of gas light was 
at the corner of Parliament-street. It was the 
most intense focus of light ever beheld, or per- 
haps imagined :—as if gas lights were made 
on purpose for illumination. 

One which seemed to have the strongest 
interest for the populace, was hungover a cook's 
shop in Fleet-sireet. [is inscription was 
John Bull himself again.” John Bull was 
seated ata table, with a captivating slice of 
roast beef on his plate, a bottle of brandy in 
the centre, a huge plumbpudding above, and 
at the extremity a large loaf, with 7d. marked 
upon it, 

The house of H. W. Brooke, Esq. of Town 
Malling, was most brilliantly illuminated. A 
portrait of Louis XVIII. was displayed, de- 
corated with white ribbon and laurel. Mr. 
Brooke was the gentleman who had the ho. 
nour of receiving his Majesty Louis XVIII. 
on his first arrival in England, on the part of 
his Majesty’s Government. 

There were great rejoicings at Southgate, 
where tbe effigy of Buonaparie, dressed in his 
military uniform, and decorated with all his 
imperial insigna (furnished by Sir Wm. Cur- 
tis) was hung up, and in the evening burnt. 
The worthy Baronet added to the joy of the 
villagers by a liberal donation of beef and ale 
on the gratifying occasion. 

On a display so suddenly called for as this 
illumination, classical elegance could scarcely 
be expected. But the mottos marked the time 
and the feeling of the moment most strikingly. 
The motto which would have, perhaps, been 
thought singular on any other occasion, the 
words ** Thank God,” plain as they were, 
were among the most suitable that could be 
used. Pultney Hotel, (the residence of the 
Duchess of Oldenburgh) had them in strong 
light on the front of its balcony. 

The Spanish Ambassador's Hotel, had a 
ey which, homely as it was, seemed to 

ave been selected with peculiar felicity ; 
Good old Times.” 


The Royal Visitor. 
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ROYAL VISITOR. 


On Tuesday, Mareh 29, in the afternoon, 
landed at Sheerness, the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, sister to the Emperor of Russia, with 
the Duke of Clarence from on board the Jason 
Frigate. 

Her Imperial Highness was received with 
all the honours due to her rank: and on 
coming ashore, she was waited npon by Ge- 
neral Turner and Colonel Bloomfield, as re- 
presentatives of the Prince Regent, and by the 
Russian Ambassador and his lady. March 
31, after breakfast, her Imperial Highness 
left Sheerness, where every mark of re 
spect was shewn her by the inhabitants. On 
arriving at Rochester, being informed that 
the inhabitaats of that city would be ex- 
tremely gratified by seeing her, she very cun- 
descendingly presented herself at a bow win- 
dow of the inn, The populace appeared to 
feel the condescension, which they acknow- 
ledged by every mark of respect. The Da- 
chess isa very elegent woman, of the most 
affable and pleasing manners, aod speaks 
English extremely well. 

On her arrival at the inn on Shooter’s-hill, 
four of the Prince Regent's fine bays were in 
readiness to put to her carriage, with postil- 
lions and outriders of the Prince's establish- 
ment, and the escort partv of light horse. 
The whole entered by Parliament-street, in 
the following order 


Two Light Horsemen. 

The Duke of Clarence’s Travelling Chariot 
and Four, in which were His Royal 
Highness and Colonel Bioomfield. 
Two Light Horsemen. 

Two Footmen and an Outrider in the Royal 
Liveries. 

The Prince Regent's Carriage, drawn by four 
bays, in which was der Iaperial Highness, 
accoinpanied by the Princess Volhowsky, 
Madame Aladouski, and the Countess 
Livien. The carriage was followed 
by a party of Light Horse. 

The 3d Carriage was another of the Prince 
Regent's, in which was the Prince 
Gagarin and General Turner. 

The Russian Ambassador's carriage, with his 
Excellency in it. 


The procession then proceeded through 
the Horse-Guards, the Park, and up St. 
James’s-street, to the Pulteney Hotel, where 
her Imperial Highness was received by sen- 
tinels placed at the door. The Duke of Cla- 
rence took lis leave, and proceeded to Carl- 
ton House, where he had an audience of 
the Prince Regent, and afterwards returned 
to her Highness, to express the Prince Re- 
ent’s congratulations on her safe arrival in 
aoe She takes the name of the Coun- 
tess of Romanoff, Her Highness has visited 
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with great promptitude the most remarkable 
edifices, and establishments in the metropolis. 

April Countess Romanoff visited 
Westminster Abbey, and was conducted 
throne that venerable edifice, not less re- 


Mmaikable for its structure, than for the monu- | 


meots of the eminent men whom this country 
has produced. She afierwards proceeded to 
Hyde park, whieh, from the fineness ef the 
da , as: the numerous and brilliant assem- 
blage ‘here collected, afforded a remarkable 
Con rist to the solemn grandeur of the seene 
she had just left. She remained in the park 
nearly two hours, and was naturally the 


Her Imperial Highness has also visited the 
Military Asylum and College at Chelsea. 
She arrived at the Asylum a few mi- 
nutes before twelve o'clock, in one of the 
Prince Regent’s carriages open, followed by 
her usual companions and attendants, where 


_ she was received by their Royal Highnesses 


object of great public curiosity end interest. | 
Daring this time she met the Duke of Cla- 
rence and the Princess Charlote; the former | 


was on horsebeck, and conversed with her for 
some ume; the Princess passed on in her 
carriage, after mutual salutation. On ber re- 
turn tothe Pulteney Hotel, the Couniess re- 
ceived the Cabinet Ministers, who attended 
in their full Court dresses. 

Oa Friday morning the Dukes of York, 
Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester, with a nume- 
rous assemblage of persons of distinetion 
called upon toe Countess to pay thei: respects, 
as did, on Saturday, the Duchess of York, 
the Princess Charlotte, and the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester. The Princess Char. 
lotte’s interview lasted an hour, 

Phe Countess Romanoff has since visited 
St. Paul's Cathedral, where she was received 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, as Dean of St. 
Paul's and conducted through the various 
parts of that noble edifice. She afterwards 
proceeded to view the Tower. | 

April 6. The Duchess D'’Angouléme 
vistted the Countess Romanoff, In the even- 


ing ine foreign ambassadors, together with a | 
. 
number of personages of distinction, were | 


invited to meet the illustrious siranger at the 


Earl of Liverpool's. 


April 6.— The Austrian minister waited 
upon the Countess in full dress, with the 
official account of the triumphal entry of 
her august brother into the city of Parts; his 
excellency was most graciously received, 

Her R. H. visired the Bank of England and 
expressed herself highly gratified with its mag- 


‘mificence. On the governor of the bank 


expressing his thanks for the honour she bad 


| 


the Prince Regent, the Dukes of York, Cla- 
rence, Kent, Gloucester, the Secretary at 
War, the Adjutant-General, the Quarter- 
Master, the officers of the establishment, and 
a guurd of honour, composed of grenadiers of 
the guards, &c. The royal stranger took the 
Prince Regent's arm, The royal party were 
received by about eight hundred of the youths 
on the green, with military honours, the 
Prince, &c. taking their stand opposite the line 
which was formed, the band playing ‘* God 
save the King,” &c. ‘They tnen entered the 
Asylum, and viewed the building in the dif- 
ferent departments, the girls’ school, &c. the 
boys and girls at their dinners, &c. The 
youths were mustered again under arms on the 
green, and went through tueir different evo- 
lutions before the Prince, while his Royal 
Highness took his stand in the front of the 
yortico; at the conclusion, they gave the 
Prints Regent three huzzas, which ended 
the military spectacle. 

The royal party then proceeded to the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea, where they were received 
by the Austrian Minister, Sir David Dundas 
the governor, Gen. Hulse the lieutenant-go- 
vernor, other officers of the establishment, 
and several general officers. The royal party 
first inspeeted the chapel. ‘They then pro- 
ceeded across the green, passed the admirable 
grand statue of King Charies II. the founder 
of the excellent and highly praiseworthy es- 
\ablishment, where they were received by all 
the veterans in the establishment, commanded 
by Licutenant-Colonel Matthews. After 
viewing the building, they were conducted to 
the residence of Sir David Dundas, the go- 
vernor, where they were shewn into the prin- 
cipal apartments, the Duke of York corduct- 
ing her Imperial Highness, the Prince Regent, 


Lady Dundas. ‘The prineipal room was ‘aid 


done them by her visit, the Countess replied | 


to this purport: * Sir, thank England, whose 
politics! consistency for the last 22 years, has 
been the salvation of Europe.’’ She next 
proceeded to the Guildhall, where she was 
received by some of the city officers, —paid a 
visit to the Lord Mayor at the \!ansion-house, 
—and aff® viewing the church of St. Ste- 
phen, Walbrook, the monuments, &c. re- 
turned home over London and Westminster 
bridges. In the evening the Countess visited 
the Duchess D’Angouléme. 


out in a very grand and elegant style, per- 
fumed with flowers, growing shrubs, various 
exotics, displayed with a deal of taste ; it also 
centiins a very fine painting of King Charles 
the Second, the founder of the establishment. 


| Tea, coffee, and chocolate, were served up in 


it, and in an adjoining room was a very sump- 
tuous cold collation, with various sorts of 
wines, The party then walked in the delight- 
ful gardens which have a view of the Tuames 
and Surrey hils. The Duke of York aiter 
that conducted the royal Duchess through one 
of the wards, ‘he whole left the Hospital 
about three o'clock. On the return of her 
Imperial Highness to the Pulteney Hotel, she 
received the visits of several distinguished chase 
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racters, and after that she visited the Duc.ess 
D'Angouléme aud Madame Moreau. 

Since then her Highness drove to 
Meux ani Co.’s brewhouse, in Liquorpond- 
street, where she was received with all due 
respect by several gentlemen of the establish- 
meut, and conducted by General Turner. 
The royal stranger appeared extremely amused 
aod gratified at inspecting those very extensive 
premises, the difierent apparatus, and the ex- 

lanation of the different processes used in 
Sects porter; she ascended to the very top 
of the building, and into the most ebseure 
parts, which occupied her attention for full 
two hours. From the brewhouse she went 
to Leader's coach manufactory, where she 
inspected the different stages of building car- 
riages ; and from thence she proceeded to 
Rundell and Bridge's, the goldamiths, on 
Ludgate- hill, where the Grand Duchess ap- 
peared amazingly struck with the great variety 
and incalculabiy valuable stock of jewels, also 
the numerous and superb services of plate. 
She afterwards proceeded to Warwick House, 
to pay a visit to Princess Charloue, which 
continued for about an hour ; the royal Da- 
chess then returned to Pulieney Hotel. 

Mr. Whitbread’s brewery,—Mr. West's | 
gallery of pictures, and other places, have also | 
been honoured with visits. Her R, H. is ai 
present at Windsor, on a visit to her Majesty. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XLVI. 


lam but a Gatherer and dealer in other Mens’ 
Stuf.—Wvoton. 


We have had occasion in the course of our 
work to notice the change of public feeling | 
on the manner of discharging clerical duties, | 
especially that important duty of instructing 
the people Before the reformation ihe clergy 
were not too forward in teaching by public | 
discourses ;—-and few specimeus of their ser- 
mons remain Queen Elivabeth thougit | 
litie of preaching ; and peitiaps that great 
Prvcess was mistaken in her estimate of the 
power of this service on the public mind. 
Phose who differed from the national church, 
-adulzed in popular addresses ; aud carried 

weir performances to great length. We have 

‘en Charles IL. prohibit the veading of 

mares 3 and itis well known that in the 

sent day, the regular clergy, consider this, 
mark of theirregulamy. ‘The subject 
thevlties; but, whatare they now, 

hat they were at the time when the 

age was mace fron the old persuasion, 
ery, to the new: when the King was to 

eased, yet the people not displeased 
the habit of teaching was to be acquir- 


aad that ia many instanees by persons 
wo had bat very slightly prepared themselves 


for the work? The delicacy of the task 
scems to be strongly implied in the following 
letter of Thomas Cromwell to the Prelates of 
his day, which for that reasou, and as a literary 
curiosity, we set before our readers. 


Letter from Thos. Cromwell (Vicar Gene- 


ral) to the Bishop of Landaff, abous 
Preaching. From the original in Sit Robt. 
Cotton’s Collection of MSS. in the British 
Museum. 


Afier iny right hearty commendations to 
yr Ldp. ye shall herewith receave the Kings 
highness’s Ives addressed unto you, to put you 
in remembrance of his Highness’s travell and 
your duty, touching order to be taken for 
preaehinge, to the intent the people may be 
laught the truthe and yet not charged atahe 
begginninge with over maney novelties, the 
publication whereot, uuless the same. to be 
iempered and quajifed with moche wisdome, 
dos rather breede contention, omission, and 
contrariety ta the unlerned multitude, 
(ihen eitherwise) or remoye from them aud 
oute of their hartes, such abuses as by the 
corrupt and unsavory teachinge of the 
Bishoppe of Rome and his disciples have 
crept ia the same, the effect of which lres ail- 
veit | doubre not but as well for the honesti 
of the matter as for yr own discharge, ye 
will so consider and put in execution as shale 
be to bis gracious satisfaction in that behaulf, 
yet forasmuche as it hath pleased bis Majestic 
v appointe and constitute me in the roome 
and place of his supreme and principal minise 
ter in alJ matters that may touch anie thinge 
his Clergie, or their doeings, 1 thought. it 
also my parte, for the exoneration of my 
duue towards bis Highness, and the rather to 
answer to his Grace’s expectation, opinion, 


trast conceived in me, and in that 


amongst ober committed to my fidelliie, to 
desire and prave you in such substancial sort, 
and manner to travell in the execution of 


} the contents ot his Grace’s said lres, namely 


for avoiding of contranetie in preaching of 
the pronanciation of novelties without wise 
and discreet qualification and the repressian 
of the temerity of those that eviher privily or 
apertly, dyrectly or indyrectlie, would ad 
vange the pretended auiboritie of the Bishop 
of Rowe. As I be not for my discharge 
bothe enturced to complaine further and to 
declere what | have now written unio yeu 
for bhat purpose, auc for to charge you with 
yrown fault, and to devise such remedy for 
the same as siull de- 
siting your dordship to accepte to my 
meaninge herein tendiuge only to an he- 
nest thorough reformation for avoiding of 
farther inconvenience, and to Wink none 
ankindness ; thoughe in this matter 
whereia it is allmoste more than tyme 


to speake, 1 write franklie eompelied 
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enforced thereunto, both in respecte of my 

rivate dutie and otherwise for my discharge, 
weed as it pleaseth his Majestic to use 
me in the lieu of a Counsellor, whose office is 
as an eye to the Prince to foresee, and in tyme 
to provide remedy for suth abuses, evormy- 
ties, and inconveniencies, 23 might else, with 
a little sufferance, engendre more evill in his 
public wealle, than wold be after redoubled 
with much labour study diligence and travell. 
And thus most hartely fare thou well. 

From the 7th of January. 
Yr lordship's friend, 
Tuoms. 

We have, on various occarions, reprimand- 
ed that forwardness in mortals to dispose of 
things and properties beyond their ken, which 
in former days led to the appointment of sta- 
tions in the kingdom of heaven by the Pope, 
and popelings; and in our own time has 
found ite counterpart in the iwelvepenny to- 
kensof Johanna Southeot. LEven uader the 
constraction of allegory, such instruinents are 
exceedingly blameable, and all but e¢riminal, 
as an approach to blasphemy. Nevertheless 
something in testimony to the character and 
good behaviour of the deceased has obtained 
from remote antiquity ; possibly from so early 
as the days of Job.* ‘Tbe Egyptians gave a 
peany to pay the fare of Clraron ; the Greeks 
were sometimes more liberal. The Russians, 
to this day, bury with the corpse a testimony 
of good behaviour, which the more philoso- 
phic Euglish inscribe on the toinb stone, for 
public informatin.—Always true?—to a pro- 
verb. What a mighty pretty token were a 
card, ora ticket-—they used such antient/y to 
the theatre :— 


*« Admit A. B. toa seat in the Kingdom 

of Heaven. 
Perer.” 

This is less censurable than one which fol- 
lows. Itis a Mercautile Bill of Exchange ; 
and reminds us of those which among the 
Chinese were drawn in favour of the de- 
parted and remitted value received to the un- 
seen world, What a trait in the composition 
of the haman mind, not in one country, or 
in one age only! 

AN EPITAPH 
[ Taken from a Tombstone in the Church-yard 
at Leipzig, in Upper Germany.] 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

For Christ’s invaluable Purchase ' 

and Ransom 100,000, 

Profit and Loss Account. 
A fortunate end a Prize, to die 

well is the best Prize ......... 100,000. 


Compare Panorama, Vol. X11. p. 949. 


Scheilenberg, ye 71h April, 1669. 
Upon the appointed day of Felix Adam 
Blacksmith’s death which shall happen oa 
the 21st of October 1700, I Jesus Christ, 
promise to pay this my only Bill of Exchange 
to him having purchased the value thereof 
through my merits, therefore being satisfied 
with his life and faith give him: eternal hap» 

piness through grace. 
JESUS CHRIST. 
Bibi. Sloan, 398%. 


PREDICLTIONS FULFILLED. 


In another part of ibe present Volume our 
readers have seen the bond on the part of fate 


entered into by the Indian astrologers. How 
far their predictions work their own fulfil- 
ment, it is not easy to say. Among the 
most remarkable of those in which such a 
principle does not appear sufficient to account 
for the fulilling events, may be reckoned the 
following, which is narrated among the anec- 
dotes of Firoz Shaw. 


Firoz Shaw became Soverciga of the 
Decan in 1397. He is famous for his power 
aud magnificence. He excelled most prinees 
in oniformity of behaviour, and steadiness 
of conduct. He delighted in the company 
of the learned and ingenuous; and held as- 
sembiies for that purpose. In these as- 
semblies restraint on account of rank was 
laid aside ;—but, this gave occasion to va- 
‘rious incidents. 


Among others, says his historian, it is re- 
lated that the physician Auweree Khan was 
one of the wonders of his age, and performed 
many surprizing deeds. Ona account of his 
great learning, and the condescension used 
towards him by the Emperor, be acquired a 
freedom in bis behaviour that in the end be- 
came displeasing. One day, while the Ea 
peror was silting on the terrace of a lofty 
building in the Palace of Epuznee, Anweree 
Khan entered the gate. The Sultan com. 
manded him to foretell at which gate of the 
palace he should go out. Anweree Khan 
fixing his astrolabie, took am altitude, and 
having finished his observation, wrote it on a 
piece of paper, aad placed it under a pillow. 
MThe Sultan gave orders for a part of the 
eastern wall of the front to be thrown down, 
and when he had gone out that way, he exa- 
mined the paper, on which was written the 
very act he had done. The Sultan was en- 
raged at the physician’s foreknowledge, and 
ordered him, in his passion, to be casi head- 
long from the 1op of the palace. Luckily a 
net or some soft substance received Anweree, 


who escaped without hunt. The Sultan then’ 


tisked him if he had foreseen this? to which 
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the physician replied he had; and calling for 
his journal, pointed out to the Sultan a pre- 
diction that he should, on such a day, fall 
from a high place, and eseape nohurt. This 
displeased the Sulian still more, and he or- 
dered him to be confined. Six months after 
this, while the physician was still in prison, 
one of his slaves going to the market, was told 
by a diviner from omens, that he perceived 
in bis aspect much good fortune, which he 
would foretell him foracertain sum. The 
slave gave him his demand; on which the di- 
viner said—he had a master in distress, who 
in a few days would be deiivered from his 
troubles, and received a dress of honour. The 
slave, by way of congratulation, told his 
master ; who reproved him for credulity, and 
going into such bed company. Three days 
after, it happened that Houssun Meimundee 
took opportunity, on the Sultan’s conversing 
with him concerning astiology, to mention 
the unfortunate physician, lamenting, that 
instead of rewards and honours for bis two 
surprising predictions, he had been doomed 
to wretchedness aud a gloomy prison, The 
Sultan replied, that certainly be was unrival- 
led in science, but a complete physician should 
know better from the humaa mind, that 
Kings are like children, and must be flattered. 
After these remarks he commanded the phy- 
sician to be released. Anweree on his way 
from prison to the court, met the diviner, and 
lost something of his scientific vanity. The 
sultan honoured bim with a dress, a thousand 
pieces of silver, a horse, a man slave and a 
woman slave. At the same time he ex- 

ressed his concern for what had happened; 

e desired that he would now and then speak 
to please his humour, not always adhere to the 
sirict letter of his art.” 

Such is the story ; it affords a reflection on 
the capricious minds of eastern princes ;—!of 
it exhibits Firoz Shaw one of the most emi- 
nent, confessing the weakness of childhood, 
and soliciting indulgence. It is in the habit 
of their courtiers to treat thea: acccordingly ; 
to burst out into fits of most rapturous ap- 
plause on any symptom of excellence in their 
ptince ; and to suffer their own judgment to 
be absorbed in his. ‘Their children are se- 
riously taught the maxim of the poet Saadi.— 
Should the prince at noon say, ‘* It is night,” 
—declare that you behold the moon and 
Stars! 


BURNING OF MOSCOW: A.D. 1571. 


Among the most remarkable incidents of 
modern times is the burning of Moscow— 
with the non-burning of Paris. Moscow has 
been several times consumed by fire, either 
in whole or in part;—either by accident or 
by an enemy. ‘* Moscow, says Hanway, 
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was said to have suffered within twenty years 
the loss of above thirty thousand houses. In 
1752, the fire in two hours time was carried 
to the extent of two English miles. In 1611, 
it was so entirely consumed by the Poles, 
that nothing remained beside the castle, or 
Kremlin. Bnt, perhaps the most remarkable 
of the conflagrations it has saffered is that 
from the Tartars in 1571, in which three 
hours sufficed for its entire consumption :—A 
city of 40,000 houses swept from the face of 
the earth in shree hours ! 


The following accounts appear to be copies 
of parts of two letters written from the spot 
by members of the English factory resident in 
that city. © They evidently contain the ob- 
servations of eye-witnesses. They were 
thought snfliciently curious by John Stow to 
be copied by him ; as they are by us to be 
laid before our readers. * 


Concerning the Burning of Moscow by the 
Crimme Tartar. From a MS. written ly 
Mr. John Stow, the Antiquary. 


The 24th of May being Ascension day, the 
Kynge of the Crimmes came to the citie 
Mocow with above 120,000 horsemen and 
men of warr, the imperial Capteyns and men 
of warr lying in garrisons and in the towns 
abrode, and the Muscovites beinge unpro- 
vyded, the said Tartars set a fyre the citie and 
subbarbes, and both castells, J say all tymber 
worke therein was consumed to ashes; as- 
suredly | thynke Sodom and Gomorrah were 
not in so short a tyme consumed. I believe 
it was a plague sent by God for the wicked- 
ness of the people, the morninge was ex- 
ceedinge clere, fair, and calme, without any 
wynd, but beinge a fyre, there was nothinge 
but whirlwyndes, and such a noyse as though 
the hevens should have fallen, and in such 
terrible wise, that when men wer ether in 
the howses or in the streets they were de- 
stroyed. There was a wonderful number de- 
stroved, for all the contrye within xx miles 
compasse came into the citie and castelles, so 
did all the subbarbes, so that all the howses 
and streets were full of people, that men 
could scarce goe for them in the streets, and 
all consumed with fyre except certain men of 
warre which were skyrmishynge with the 
Tartars, and a few others that fled over the 
walls into the river wher some where drown- 
ed atid some saved, and in a fewe sellers and 


* We have the satisfaction of informing 
our readers, that the accounts of the distresses 
and losses sustained by the Moravian brethe- 
ren of Moscow by the late conflagration, 
published in this and in others, have been the 
means of producing to the sufferers benevos 
lence, to the amount of £2,000. 
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churches a great number of them were rosted , 
to dceathe. In one of the compeney’s sellers , 
dyed xx persons, whereof three were ser. | 
vants, tosa., Lhomas  Howtham, Thomas | 
Fylde, ard John Waverlye ; and artificers, | 
Chaene, Thomas Carver, poticary, 
with cyvers others, and in the next seller 
God preserved John Sparre and William | 
Giover. This sodayne destruction came upon | 
the Moscoves in great and wonderful whirle- | 
wynds, and at the end of three oures very | 
calme againe and fayre wether, that men | 
migitt walke and se the dead bodves of men | 
and horses to no small number, vesydes these | 
that were burned to powder. I pray God I> 
never vee the like agayne, and the same day | 
that ihe Tartar Dogge had done this mischiet, | 
the nyght iollowinze be, with all his powre 
fled over he River Osa, which is 16. 20. 
wersse disiant from ve Moscow: a wersse is | 
3 quarters of an Eng'tsi mile. 

Tie Crimme vassal to the Torks hath 
overrun the best part of the dominions, and 
within 8 voures afier my deliverance out of 
Moscow, wiereiu note God’s good provi- 
dence, ye gates of the towne were shut up, | 
no man suflered to pass out, and such a 
candele Iyght within piles of Moscow in | 
one of the Dukes howses, that it might be | 
seen of ail Moscow, being by estimation xx 
myles iu compasse, whicr also not long after | 
was consumed with fyer and not one strete | 
left. In one howse perished Thomas How- 
tham, Thomas Field, Jolin Waverley, 
Thomas Carver, apothicary, and ‘Thomas 
Chafene; these with other strangers, all to 
ye number of 25 persons dyed in oure howse. 
The number that perished at the destruction 
of Moscow was so great by report, that I will 
not name it, this will I say, that all the coun- 
irve for ten miles ronnd, scarcely a man dyd 
escape. ‘T'wo' months will scarce saffice to 
fre the citie, which now is nothing buat | 
walles, and here and there a stone house, | 
more like a conduit head from dead corpses | 
of men. All this was sodaynely done, for at | 
my comynge from thence all Moscow was 
troubled with ye sendyuge out of soldyers 
against the Crimme, who that [time] was 
reported to be 300 miles of the place. The fere 
of the Crimme hath so striken the people's 
hartes, that as we came through Pissosiascow, 
Possconessein, and Geflarcfer, the people 
were flying with their goods into the wylder- 
ness, so afraid were they lest all the fire from 
the Crimme would flye into the skye. In 
my mynde a thousand armed horsemen might 
have taken all before them to Valagida, which 
is _miles from Moscow. The Crimme hath 
intrenched himself not far from Moscow ; 
what will be the end of these warres is 
uncertain, 


STATE OF TRADE, 

*,* Erratum in the State of Trade for last 
Month, page 468, for ‘* improvement on 
the article (coffee) about 25 per cent."— 
read, about 2s. per cwt 

Lloyd's Coffee- House, April 20. 
«© Will the bounty be kept on, or be taken 
off fiom sugar, think —** Will it cease 

May 5th?” If it ceases, the refined for ex- 

portation must expect to meet with a check + 

—but then, Havannah and Brazil sugars (pay- 

ing no export duly) will come into greater 

demand. Such are the questions, and such 
the reasonings, of one half of the commer- 
cial world at this moment; not on ovearticle, 
but on almost all. The holders argue strongly 
in favour of their own views of things—* ig 
must be’—** it cannot but be.” The buyers 
shake their heads, and ‘* do not know.” The 
fact is, that every bodv looks forward not 
merely to a peace wiih France, but toa coms 

mercial treaty with her. Peace, though in a 

hopeful train, certainly is not yet signed ; and 

a commercial treaty will take a long while in 


| preparation: it is no sudden thing. 


Nevertheless, the mere mention of it af- 
fects the market; and as that is our present 
business, we appeal to the lowered, and lowers 
ing rates of insurance, shewn in our tables, 
in proof that the reign of terror, @. e. of prix 
vateers and stnaller vessels of war, is almost 
over, American privateers are no longer re- 


‘ ceived into the harbours of France: on the 


contrary, one which lately put into Dankirk 
wa3 seized, and her crew were imprisoned. 
Captures, therefore, by this class of vessels, 
will no longer be made so far to the eastward, 
oron the shores of Europe, bat their range 
will be restricted to the western regions of the 
Atlantic; aud even there will not be so ma- 
leficent as heretofore. West-Indianand Me- 
diterranean risks are therefore lowering gra- 
dually; for if taken, there is po great chance 
of the prize being safely carried home. 

No port in Europe will now receive British 
ships, prizes to American vessels : how changed 
from a short time ago, when the whole range 
of the Euopean coast was open to the sale of 
such captures, under every possible encou- 
ragement ! 

This change of circumstances has extensive 
effects. Naval stores decline. The British 
navy looks forward to a state of ordinary, for 
a great part of it. Hemp and flax therefore 
lower: tar Jower; turpentine /ower ; the sale 
heavy ; or rather, no sale, because every body 
expects to buy cheaper. 

Oils decline. Greenland whale oil, nomi- 
nally at £50, but in fact it barely reaches that 
price. South Seal oil not above £45 on the 
average. Seal oil nominally, as before. Lin- 
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seed, £77. Rape oil lowering. A fleet of 
Veoseiy that has wintered at Caslscrona, on its 
passage home, is released by the return of 
mild weather, and is now on the coust, so 
Ahat they may be momentarily expected ; aud 
their cargoes will decide the aiarket. 

Rides do nor fetch their former prices: the 
British army will want no new accoutrements; 
the French armies will want no furnisure, 
neither for horse nor man. ‘The quantity 
used has been great: the exportation has been 
great: those demands are now closed. 

Rum of a good qualily continues in request, 
and is likely so to continue ; but inferior qua- 
ities decline, and are a heavy sale at, say 2d. 

gallon, lower. Brandy admiued to be 

wet, from the piospect of an unrestricted 
supply from France. Geneva a little lower ; 
the Supply in@feasing. Late imporis ate con 
siderable. 

Provisions are sold, with ciMiculty, at any 
@hing like their former rates. India and navy 
Out of the question: no demand: no dispo 
sition for large purchases. Bacon of prime 
qualities in some denjyand; but opinions differ 
us to the probable course of the article. Butter 
increasing from the home supply , also some 
Duteh iaiportations. Little better re- 
maining on hand ; but the tace feels no want 
of it. 

Coffee continues very heavy. Speculation 
aflects this article, as weil as sugar. While 

>the market continues so doll as it is at present, 
a few bargains may be made at inferior prices, 
for the purpose of forcing sales ; but no great 
matters cap be doing. ‘The stock on hand 
was last year at this time about 50,000 hogs- 
heads and tierces, and 235,000 bags. Jt is 
now Wbout 44,000 casks, and 145,000 bags 
and barrels. Exporiation has principally been 
the cause of the difference; exportation is 
not yet full for the season; but how far ship- 
ments to France, and to the Elbe may prove 
profitable, none can at present venture to fore- 
tel. When the government bias become more 
settled, conjecture will be converted into cer- 
tainty. 

Speculators have been busy in the article of 
cotton ; they still watch the market, and pick 
Lup parcels at a small reduction, sometimes Id. 
or 2d. per Ib. Cotton, however, is offered 
in greater quantities than thedemand requires. 
Large holders reserve their stock ; whence it 
is easily inferred that they look forward to a 
brisker demanii. The sales of Jast week, not 
above 1,400 packs. At Liverpool also, the 
market dull; almost stagnant. Not many 
purchasers to any extent: the speculators 
anxious to sell. The prices have therefore 


given way, anid the real will probably 


reap the benefit. “The sale for last week, 
abont 2,275 bags. 

Corn seems to continue to lower in price, 
rather from expectation than frow any other 


cause, The supply from the counties near 
Loudon hes becowe limited: that from ma- 
ritime counties farther off, is more abundant. 
Fine raus a trifle lower} say 1s. Ordinat 
samples hang heavily on haud. The Date 
have sent over seveial vessels with supplies of 
seeds, &c. ; the demand heavy ; lower prices 
would have been taken for some kinds, espe- 
cially those for crushing, but the crushers 
*¢ did not want at present.” Clover seed trade 
drawing towards a couclusion ; prices searcely 
supported ; sale heavy. 

It may be amusing to some of our readers, 
if we drop a hint or two on the small quane 
tities! of goods sent out per week from this 
“poor petty islud of shop-keepers.” The 
following are some of the articles exported 
last week, by way of instance. 


Coffee, about...... 10,700 
9.500 
Tobasco «........ 221,000 
Ram gallons 30,000 


besides an infinite vasiety of other articles. 
This from the port of London on/y. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essez.~The fallowed and other broken up 
lands have worked remarkably well all this 
spring; the grain was never laid into the 
ground in better order, and many pieces of 
barley and oats make a beautiful show. So 
congenial has been the weather, that the 
wheats are extremely improved, and many 
of them may be said to be proud, Beans and 


| peas plant well. Clovers and rye-grass for 


mowing, likely tobe very heavy ; indeed every 
thing is prousing almost beyond description, 
except vetches, which suffered much from the 
severity of the winter. At last the live beasts 
and meat markets have taken a favourable 
turn. Horses of the smaller sort, and all 
other stock is lower. Our lambs, although 
the ewes can get but liule food, are in good 
condition. Pigs are declining in price. 
Warwickshire.—Vegetation of every de- 
scription was never known so Juxuriant. 
Spring, We may be said to have had none, 
The transition has been from winter to sum- 
mer. The swallow made her appearance fu!l 
three weeks earlier than usual, ‘The wheat 
is remarkably healthy, and the lent-tillage 
generally ae aa its appearance, The grain 
markets are declining, from the abaudant 
stock in hand, as wellas the favourable aspect 
both of the times and things in general. ‘The 


lambs fallen this year, have not been so abun- 
dant as in former seasons. The ewes were 


m general weak, and the effects of the rou 
(with which the country has been afflicted for 
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these list four years) are felt even now. The 
lambs should be spared tili the stock of the 
country is completely restored. Wool keeps op 
the unusual prices of Jast moath, without 
a prospect of their reduction. ‘Trade of every 
Gescription is uousually brisk; and it may 
fairly be presumed, that when the present tu- 
mult of joy, which seems to have pervaded all 
classes of snciéty, shal} have subsided, the 
loom and the shuttle will afford ample scope 
to British industry and ingewuity. 


Eankrupts and Certificates, iu the order of their 
dates, with the Attornies. Eziracted correctly 
Srom the London Gazetie, 

BANKRUPTS.—Feb, 19. 

Appleton, C. Basing ane, flour-factor. vt. Parnther and 
Co. Lendon-strést, Fenoburch-sireet. 

Ashton, J. Tower-street, wave anu brandy-merchent. 
Dann and Co. 

Attridge, §. Willing-ale-Doe, Essex, victuatier aud higler. 
Att. Byles, Castie-stréet, Houwhusduch. 

Barnard, A. King-street, Deptford, Kent, slopselier. 4:2. 
Isaacson, Cannon-stree!, 

Bowdler, $: Old Change Manchester-warehouseman. A/t. 
Reilly, Clement's-ina. 

Brodie, H. and I. Paterson, Liverpool, linen-drapers. 
Windle, Jotin-stieet, Bedford-row. 

Carr, C. V. Birmingham, haberdasher. Att. Bourdilion 

‘and ‘Co, Little Friday-street, Cheapside. 

Clark, B. Kighley, Yorkshire, nursery and seedsman. Ait. 
Willis, and Co, Wayniord-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Scoles, J. Corfield, Mitt-wall, Poplar, ship-wright. 

Sheppard, Dean-street,Soutiiwark. 

Denison, W. Bulstrode-street, Manchester.squar, mer- 
chant. Att. Dawes, Angel-court, Throgmourton-street 

Draper, Thavies-inn, scrivener, Att. Platt, Serjeants’- 


inn. 

Hdwards W. Sloane-street, haberdasher, Stevens. 
Sion College-gardens, 

Esberger, T. EB. Gainsburgh, Lincyln, linen-draper, 
Longdill and Co, Gray’s-inn. 

— A. Greenwich, ship-owner. Ait. Ashfield, Mark- 
ane. 

Harris. R, sen. late of Maidenhead, Berks, brandy-mer- 
chant. Ait. Pearson and Co. Pump-court, Temple. 

Haskeu, E. Liverpool, grocer. Att. Meadowcrolt, Lincoln’s- 


inn. 
Palmer, T. 8. Leamington Priors, Warwick, grocer and 
druggist. Att. Shephard andCo, Bedford-row. 
way, J. Union street, Sotners’-town, baker, Ait. 
Berne, Mitre-cuurt, Pleet-street. 


CERTIFICATES.—March 4. 


3, Grove, Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, fishmonger — 
J. Hirst, Marsh, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant.—T. Houlden, Great Rassel-street, victualler,.— 
J. Carter, Portsea, Southampton, miller.—J. Howe, jun. 
Portsea, Southampton, house-carpenter.—J. Domiuin- 
ney, Portsea, Southampton, bricklayer. J. Largan, 
Chillingford, Essex, victualler.~—T. Ballans, Frome, 
Somerset, linen-draper.—T. Carless,Hertford, carpenter. 
—W Johnson, Leeds, Yorkshire, woollen-draper,— 
W. Howells, Leaminster, Hereford, innkeeper.—., 
Carfrae, Liverpool, draper.—J. Joynson, late of Stour. 

rt, Worcester, hop-mmerchant.—D. Ward, of Romford, 
» Mead, »Moore strect, St. Aun, 
Soho, victualler. 
BANKRUPTS.—Feh. 15, 


vans, J. linen-<dtaper. Alt. Stevens, Sion Cci- 


e-gatdens, Aldermanbury. 
Workington, Cumberland, banker, 42/, Clen- 
hell, 


Staple Inn. 


‘Hodgson, P, Workington, Cumberlind, banker. et. 


Cleneel, Ion. 


‘Kitner, Bur Berks, paper-maker. Holme 

Great Jamesstreet, Redford vow. 

R Strand, tailor. Att. Isaacs, Bevis Marks, St. 
v- e. 


Frint, J. Bosham, Sussex, deale Clark 
rincatti¢. Art, Clark, 


C&RTLFICATES.—Rearch 8. 

J. Borsley, Hanway-street, Oxford-strect, 
3. Barnard, Southwark, victualler.—C. Buchanan, Waol. 
wich, shoemaker.—T. Hulme, Salford, Lancaster, vinta. 

T. Cooper, Chester-place,, Kehniggten, 

Hart, Marchmont-streef, Brunsvteks 
sguire, carpenter.—J. Rese, Parliamentestreet, chymist. 

—W. Smith, Bitchin-lane, broker, 


BANKRUPTS.—Febs 19 


Bassnett, T. Preston, Lancaster, dealeram@ Atte 


Chippuidail, Great Queen-street, fields. 
Clegg, J. Three Coit-street, Limehouse, 
Ait, Cranch, Union-conrt, Broad-street. 
heridge, S. and J. Tibbins, Newport, Moomouny, statio. 
s. Att. Rutler, Ave Maria-Jane. 
Field J. Plymouth, merchant, cealerand chapman Alt. 
Tanaten, Gray's lon. 
loliard, B. Kidderminster, Worcester. grocer, Plad- 
and Cy. Kssex-street, Strand. 
n J. Cleathopes, Lancoln, innkueper,) Att. Marton, 
ay’s Inn square. 
r. J. sen. Walthamstow, Essex, carpenter. AM. Bvitt 
{Co, Haydoen-square, Minories. 
Lesser, A. W. &t. Mary-axe, merchant, Att. Blandford 
and Cu. Mitre-court-buitdings. 
Martindale, Y. Liverpool, b¥ick-maker- Att. Windle, 


Joln-street, Becford row. 
Pass J. Howden, York, surgeon mapothecary. Ati. 
4 Macdougall and 


Wright and Oo, Tanfietd-court, 

Peacock, S& Lincein, watch-maker. 
Co. Lincoln's Tan. 

Richards S Portsmouth, milliner. 4t2, Reynolds, 
street, l'alcon-square. 

Richings, T. Ely-place, Holborn, scrivener, Att. Ballachey 
and Co. Angel-court Throgmorton- street. 

Salxeld, I’. Durham, surgeon, Act. Castle, Cursitor- 
street, Chancery-lane. 

Sanders, J. Martin Hussingtree Worcester, malster. Att, 
Fladaate and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Smith, R. Richmond, plombes and glazier ft. Stratton 
and Co. Shoreditch. 

Stephens, R. L. Plymouth, auctioneer, Att. Drake and 
Co. Priuce’s.strect, Bediord-row. 

Suter, J. Greenwich-road, bricklayer. Att. Parker, 
Greenwich. 

Trve, H. Bishopsgate-street, linen-draper. Basley, 
Addle-street, Aldermanbury. 

Wright, Watcham, Dorset, mercer. Aft. Bartlett and 
C.. Wareham. 

CERTIFICATES.—March 22. 

J. Hovil, Hatfield street, Blackfriers, cooper.—D. Bowen, 
Neath, Glamorgan, druggist. Brown, Dissington, 
Cumberland, miller.—®. Allen, Stounpert, Worceser, 
ironmonger.—J. Cheyne, Liverpool, Tim, Boston, 
Lincoln, merchant.——J. Haywood, ©Cafeaton-street, 
warehouseman.—R. Bendy, Medbtridgé, Southampton, 
butcher.—J. Pollock, Wakefield, York, w pier.— 
R. Poiiock, jun. and W. Pollock, Wal » Yatk, 
woolstaplers. 


BANKRUPTS.—J'eb. 22. 
Bavley,.J. Lea, Hereford, drover. Pugh, Bernard- 
Street, Kusse!-square. 
Gardner, BH. Liverpoo!, merchant. 
Howes, J. Rochford, Essex, g\azicr. 
terbuty-squdre. Southwark. 
J. Lowestoft, Suffolk, haberdasher. 
Swain and Co. Fredrrick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Rhedes, S. Clifford, York, corn merchant. At, Stott, 
Gray's Inu-sqt 
Richardson, D. Warwick-place, Hotbern, dealer and chap. 
mab. Watson md Co. Temple. 
Roel, A. J. C, Bridge Wandsworta, crucible manu. 
facturer. Att. Meymot?, Burrow's-buildings, Blackfriars- 


Al. Leigh, Liverpool. 
Att. Sherwood, @an- 


road. 

Saxeiby, M.°Mavfield, Stafford, seedsman, Benbow 
and Co. Lince.n’s Inn. 

Spainget, T. Wickham Market, Suffolk, muller. Afr. 


G. W. Edmonton, dealer and chapman. dit. 
Essex-court, Tempie. 
G. Holitax, York, gyocer, Alt, Nettleieid, 
Norfoik-street, Strand. 
RANKRUPTCY SUPERSBDED.—Feb. 26. 
Taylor, T. Kingston-upon-Hull, timber-merehant. 
Woodgate, 2. Burrew’s-buildings, and E. Weodgafe, jun. 
Upper Ground-street, Christ Guurch, Surrey, tunber- 
merchants. 

Cooke, N. Prince’s-square, Ketnjngton, merchant. 
Bousfield, Bouverie-strect, fieet-street. 

Gale, W. sen. andW. Gaie, jun. Bradford, Wilts, clothiers, 
4tt. Breiges, Red 

Kent-soad, vekenand comm-deaer. Wilsom 

reville-street, Hatton-gardea, 
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Hirst, T. March, Huddersfield, York, merchant. tt’ 


Sabine and Co. Carmarthen-street, Bedford-squre. 

Jones, D, Machynieth, Montgomery, tanner. Att. Chester, 
Staple Inn. 

Kenvon, G. Queen-street, Portsea, Hunts, haberdasher. 
Att. Butler, Ave Maria-lane. 

Kidd, J. Holbeck, Leeds, York, flour-merchant. Att. Lake, 
Dowgate-hill. 

Levy, M. Bast Smithfieia, dvaper. Att. Isaacs, Bevis- 
marks, St. Mary-axc. 

M'Lelian, J. of Henborn-street, Picadilly, haberdasher, 
Att. Aldersgate-strect. 

Mitchell, P. Bath, Somerset, perfumer, At. Nethersole 
and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Price, R. Regency-piace, Blackfriars.ros?, surgeon ard 
apothecarv. Att. Pearson, Elm-court, Tew ple. 

Taylor, T. Sparkford Farm, Somerset, farme:- Ait. Shep- 
hard, Bedford-row. 


CERTIFICATES.—Murch 19. 


W. Gibson and T. Dow, Liverpooi, merchants.—T. Lukey 
Bideford, Devonshire, tallow-chand!or.—G. Wiziit nan, 
Kensington, buiider.-W. Williaw Bristol, coach. 
master.—D. Russel, Bath, Ch Sover A 
Bungay, SuFolk, liquor-merc’ lauous, maden- 


lane, laceman.—W. Taylor, twich, victualier.— 

S. Mingay, West-gmithtield, bare: —S Swan, 

steet, Strinson, Minories, grocer. 

Kirkiand, Ryder’s-court, Leicester-ficids, haber- 


RANKRUPTS.—March 9. 


Avery W. and J. Binding, Bristol, masons. Pearson 
and Co. Temple. 

Cooper, G. Hinckley, Leicestershire, corn-factor. 4/1. 
Bleasdale, New 

Gelthorp, J. Regent-street, Lambeth, carpenter, 4¢r. 
Sheffield, Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fiel:‘s 

Griffiths, T. Chester, woollen-draper, Huxley, Temple. 

Joseph. J. Bristol, pen-manufacturer. 4¢/, Pearson and 
Co. Temple. 

Parkin, W. Sand-Hutton, Yorkshire, cattle-jobber. 4/t. 
Evans, Hatton-garden. 

Meredith, W. Bristol, farniture-broker. Poole and 
Co. Gray’s-ipn-square, 

Pratt, E. Wolverhantpton, hinge-maker. ti, Whitaker, 
Broad-court, Long-acre. 

Skinner, M. Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, victualler. 
Att. Whitcombe and Co. Serjeant’s inn, 

Southern, H. Brixton-bitl, surry, victualler. Child, 
King-street, Southwark. 

Stennett, J, Long-alley, Moorfields, carcase-butcher. 
Bennet, Tokem-house-yard. 


CERTIFICATES.—March 22. 


Cc.R Chorlton-with-Hardy, Lancaster, 
F. Haywood, Liverooo!, merchait.——A. Tissiagton, 
Falgarth, Brecon, farmer.—W, Lew's, Southampton. 
row, Bloomshury-square, upholsterer.— Paige, Totnes, 
Devon, mercer.—W. Andrews, Richmond, apothe- 
cary.—R. Brown, and R. Clark, of Cicment’s-lane, 
grocers. 


BANKRUPTCY 5. 
Wharton C. of Oxford street, tavern-keeper, 


BANKRUP fs. 


Boulanger, A. L. Vine-street, Piccadilly, merchant. Ait. 
Parnther and Co. London. street, Fenchurch-street. 

Bridgeman, T. Birmingham, sadier, it. Swain, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jew.y. 

Cozens, J. Ramsgate, linen-draper. Att. Butler, Ave 
Maria-lane. 

Dempsey, J. Coleman-street, tailor. 4/#. Hmdman, Alder- 
manbnpry. 

Gray, $. White-hart, Bermondsey, Victualler. Par- 
ton, Walbrook. 

Jones, J. Mallwyd, Merioneth, tanner. ft. Stevenson, 
Lincoln’s Inn New-square, 

Jones, J. Wolverhampton, hosier. 4##, Phillips, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. 

Kallmeir, C. Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, tailor. Ait. 
Winter, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-Stueet. 

Page, W. Kentish-town, builder. Ast, Wright, Hart-street, 

Joomsbury. 

Pearson, Croydon, baker. Aft. James, Ear!-street, 

Blackfriars. 
» Satterthwaite, T. Birkenhead, Chester, dealer and chap- 

man. Att. Chipchase and Co. Bucklersbury. 


+ Westcomb, W. Exeter, Shopkeeper, tt, Lainb, Princes- 


street, Bank of England. 


CERTIFICATES.—March 26. 


P. Clayton, Berkeley-street, Lambeth, sadler.—W. Arton, 
Cheitenham, carpenter.—K. Caimer, Worthington, gla- 
zier.—D. P Davis, Bloomsbury-scusre, builder.—G. 
Hurst, Broadstaivs, Kent, Spilling, Islington- 
toad, Carpenter. T. | udderiorth, jan. of Newington- 
cans¢e-way, stay-make: -J. Gale, “ew Lendon-street, 
Ceurched-friars, merchoat.—!. Pletcher, Warlingham, 
broker.—J. Reed, Nort Slicids, waster-marincr—J. 
Wibberley and W. Pepper. Nv ttingaam, hosiers, 

BANKKUPTCY SUPEi.S£ DED. —March 8, 
Price, M. Princes-street, Lambeih, whiting-manufactureze 
BANRKRUPTS. 

Adams, T. Wednesbury, Stafford, victualler. Hughes*® 
Deun-strect, Fetter-lane, 

Alien, Stapleton, Gloucester, parchiment.manufacrurer. 
4tt. Brigg, Southamp‘con-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Dempsey, J. Coleman-street, tailor. tt. Hindman, 
ba-lughall-street. 

Frcr, Chepstow, Monmouth, farmer: Ait. Jessop, 
Jewin streed,. 

ces, C. Ringwood; Southampton, stationer. Att. 

iake, Inn. 

Dew's, Vinc.street, Piccadilly, merchant. Att, Parn- 
ther and Co. Londun-stteet, Fenchurch. «treet. 

Nightmgale, M. Manchester, linen-draper, Blakelock, 
Serjcant’s Inn, 

Pim, E. Exeter, paper-maker, tt, Lamb, Princes-street, 
Plymouth Dock. 

Price. M. Princes-street, ambeth, whiting. manufacturer. 

Att. Murray and Co. Sun-court, Cornhill. 

Westlake, R. Kingsteignton, Devon, luncourner, Alt. 
Collett and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Willis. W. St. George, Gloucester, bacon-dealer. Aft. 
Poole and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Winterbury, 7. Folkingham, Lincoln, victualler. Aft. 
Lambert and Co, Bedford.row. 


CERTIFICATES. —March 29. 


J. Ellill, Queen-street, Cheapside, lead-merchant.—W. J. 
Richardson, Nicholas-l.ie, merch int.——J. Gawthorp, 
Kingston-upon.Huli, ship-owner.—G. Ohver, Skinner- 
street, linen-draper.—C, Dyson, Dungeonwood, near 
Lockwoou, Yorkshire, higgler.—1I. Lepaistricr, Minories, 
watch-maker.—T. Foster, Selby, Yorkshire, merchant. 
—H. Caipue, Rochester, apothocary.—J. Smitt, 
Clurch-street, Minories, merchant. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—March 12. 
Hathaway, W. Rodboroug)), Cloucester, clothier. 


FANKRUPTS. 


Hambidge, J. Stow-on-tne-Wold, Gloucester, currier, 
At. Smart, Stapie Inn. 

Ha ward, J. aud R. Hayward, Beckingtun, Somerset, 
clotnicrs. Att. Berkeley, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Hockey, J. Liaugum, Monmouth, farmer. tt. Williams, 
Red Lic n-square. 

Judd, sen. and W. Jadd, jun. Banbury, Oxford, and 
R. Judd, of Birmingham, Warwick, earriers, Att. Pear- 
son and Co. ‘Tempie. 

Kemp, J. Kingston-upeu-Huli, victualler. Rosser 
and Co, Bartiett’s- buildings, Holborn. 

Langford, G. EB. Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, apothe- 
cary. Att. Eikins, Lincoln’s Inn Old-buildings. 

Mortis, W. Madeley Wood, Salop, Brick-maker. Att. 
Presland and Co. Brunswick-square. 

Owen, J. Southampton, Hants, shopkeeper. Alt. Ireland, 
Staples Inn. 

Ridoutt, A Ryde, Hants, grocer, Att. Berkeley, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Staples, H. Tottenham Court-road, oil and colourman. 
Att. Orrel, Winsicy-street, Oxford-street. 

Stewart, C. West Harding-street, Fetter-iane, smith. tt. 
Panton, Wine-office-court, Fieet-street. 

Titterton, W. Much Wenlock, Salop, miller, Att. Tar- 
rant, Chancery-lane. 

Waters, B. Birchin-lane, broker. Att. Swaine, Frederick- 
piace, Oid Jewery. 


CERTIFICATES.—April 2. 


F. Kampf, High-strect, Mary-le-bone, upholsterer and 
cabinet-maker.—L. Knowles, Newnham, Gloucester, 
skinner and fellmonger.—L. Gwynne, Borough High- 
street, Southwark, seedsman.—B, Gilardone, Exeter, 
jeweller.—E. Routledge, jun. Barrockside, Cumberland, 
cattle-dealer.—J. Dean. Clapton. linen-draper.—R. Ed- 
wards, Morgan’s-lane, Tooley-street, wine and spirit- 
merchant.—G. King, Frome Selwood, Somerset, cabinet- 
maker,—W. Jury, Back-hil], Hatton-garden, bricklayer. 


MEAT.® 


LEATHER.*® 


FLOUR. WHEAT. 


BREAD. 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Ofal | coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. i 
April 417 4{8 O18 618 0 00 0 009 0 00 O 
| Delivered at 13s. per chaldron advan 
< 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. | # | 
April 41/6 0/6 817 418 ofoo | | $28 
11/6 016 81/7 8|8 | | 232 
‘ 29516 016 8 7 418 oO] loo Mar.21 | 43 | 47 | 41 29,70 0 Rain | 
22 44150) ,78| 12 Pair 4 
St. | 23 42 | 51 | 40 ~=,82 | 13 Fair 
46 | 55144 ,89 10 Fair 
80) 2-904 §6-§ 012 40 | 0 | 
2515 8015 50;220 
> 2 a 29 45/53/59 ,68| © Rain 
Butts, 50to 561b. 26d. Calf Skins, 39 to 40ld, 30 38 | 57 | 45 85 | 32 Pair 
Dressing {lides 22 perdozen 35 | 43 | 47 | ,89/ Rain i] 
< Dicto, | April 49} 56/47 | | 27 Pair 
Flat lat Ordinary } Seals, Largs: £9. | | 59 
| 55 | 4: 3; 42 Fair 
Soap, yellow, 112s.; mottled, 1245.3 curd, 125s. | 421 54/45) 40 Fair 
t, Candles, per dozen, 16s. 07.; moulds, {7s.60. 5 6 47 | 53 | 47 30,00 | 42 Fair oa 
| 60 6 to ! Fai I 
& Mar. 19 | 10,016 quarters. Averase 77s. Sid. | 59 | 25 Fair 
6.7599— — — 89 fs 9 43/53! 45} ,20 4t Fair 
April 2] 6,857-—- — — — 77 | 10. 46 | 57| 42| ,15 | 
91 — — — 75. Sh. | 60 | 48! | 59 Fair 
Mar. 25] 14,032sacks, Average 73 6§ 12 46 | 66 | 57 29,90 | 57 Fair 
> April 1] 9,714 — — — — 69 6 13.57 | 72) 58). Fair 
81 9,729 — — | 14 56 | 69 | 58) 563 75 Fair | 
15} 8,22 — — — — 64 6% 15 59} 6555 460 42 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Pec Quartern, of 36 i 
April 24d Is 17 5) 2 56 9) Showry 
18 9 0 19 59 | 00) 54 379 . 48 Fair 
* The: price of the marke 
American pot-ash, percwt. 4 0 Oto 4 4 O| Lead, white... ..ton 46 0 Oto 45 O O i 
Ditto. 42 4 0 4 6 Logwoodchips...... toni! 5 12.00 
RO: 16676 2 0 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 6 15 0 7.10 
Brandy, Coniac,lond.gal 0 6 0 6 | Mahogany cs O i 9 4 
t, Camphire, refined, 0 8 Gil, ..25 gal.jar 28.0 0 30 0.0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 25 0 0 30 © Ditto spermaceti..ton 80 0 0 $2 0 O 
. Cochineai, garb. Lond. lb. 2 7 0 210 © Dittowhale ........ 55 0 0 56 6 0 | 
“4 _ Ditto, East-India...... 010 0 010 6! DitoFlorence, Schest $4 0 0 98 0 0 
@ Coffee, fine Lond. ..cwt. 6 7 0 6 13 Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwr. 1 0 1 @-@ 
Dittoordinary........ 410 0 414 0! Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 10 0 
Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb. 2 6 2. 8| Rice, Carolina........ 310 0 316 
| 3S CODitto Jamaica.... 0 2 2 0 2 5|Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 7 10 o 8 6 
“Ditto Smyma.... 0 2 0 O 2 2! Ditto Leeward siand 049 oO 410 
1, Ditto East-India...... 0 1 7 O 2 Saltpetre, East-India,cwr. 4 0 O 0 0 0 
“urrants, Zant ....cwt. 4 10 5 0 Silk, thrown, Italian..ib. 2133 0 0 0 0 
Teeth 24°06 0 -29..0° 0) Silk, raw; Ditto.... 119° 114 0 
——Scrivelloes 12 0 0 18 O Tallow, English....cwt. 4 10 5 
Q Flax, Riga..........ton 70 0 0 90 0 Dmyto, Russia, white.. 4 10 0 
DittoPetersburgh .... 70 9 76 0 0; _Ditto-—- yellow.. 4 9 O 5 8 
T- © Galls, Turkey...... cwt.12 0 0 1210 O Tar, Stockhoulm....bar. 113 0 0 0 9 | 
Bs * Geneva, Holl. tond..gal. 0 5 3 O 5 8 Tininblocks......cwt. 710 0 8 5 0 ‘ 
Ditto English........ 014 6 015 Tobacco, Maryl...... lb 1 3% O 45 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 8 0 9 00 Ditto Virginia...... 0 O11 
Hemp, Riga........ton 71 0 9 72 O Wax,Guinea......cwt 9 oo 1000 
‘2 Ditto Petersburgh .... 70 0 9 70 Whale-fins (Greenl.) ten.[50 0 0 170 0 O 
he Ri Hops 710.9 10 O Wine, Red Port,lond.pipe 62 0 0 64 0 i 
i Indigo, Caracca......lb. 013 0 014 5 Ditto Lisbon ........ 58 0 0 63 0 0 
‘ Ditto East-India .... 0 7 3 016 4 DittoMadeira........ 30 0 0 75 0 O | 
t- Iron, British bars, ..ton 1f 10 0 15 0 O Ditto Vidonia........ 30 0 O 0 0 0 
Ditto Swedish c.c.v.p. 24 0 0 25 0 0| DittoCalcavella...... 72 0 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Norway........ 16 0 0 1610 DittoSherry....butt. 45 9 9 63 0 0 | 
Lead in pigs... .....fod. 33 09 0 34 9 0 Dittc Mountain,..... 27 9 0 35 0 O 
Ditto redseseseseton 32 0 O 0900 Ditto Claret... hogs. 20 0 6 50 0 0 | | 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, us. 30-S——Ditto, at sight, 30-—-—Rotterdam, 9-6 —— Hamburgh, 29——Altona, 29-1 2 us. 
—-Paris, | day’s date, 19-30——Ditto, 2 us. 19-50——Madrid in paper—— Ditto eff.50——Cadiz, in paper 
—Cadiz, eff. 48, -—Bilboa 50-——Palermo, per 02. 145¢.——Leghorn, 62-—-Genoa, 54——Venice, in eff. 52 
——Naples, 42—Lisbon, 72 —— Oporto, 72——Dublin, per cent. 5 —~ Cork, ditto 6—— Agio 


ysis] 


Stockholm, 


10; 


Newfoundland, ret. 2310s 


Home 10 gs. ret. 5. 


St. 


Southern Whale [Tishery ; 


Brazile, home 10 to 12 gs. 
10 gs. East-Indies, out and home. 


Maita, Sicily, &c. 6 gs. ret. 4. 
Honduras, ret. 4. 


——- 


“Sspuod 


Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 


4 gs. ret. 2. 
At 25 to 30 gs. 


At 8 gs. 

At5 gs. 

At 7 gs Canada, 
out and home. 


with convoy. 


7 


» Comp. ships. 
tar, with returns. Home with 
1. 


Western Isles. 
Jamaica, with convey 3 return 


Cadiz, ‘Lisbon, Oporto; Home 


the same, ret. 24 gs. for Convoy. 
od Hope, Africa, Malaga, &c. 


Leeward Islands, 


Madeira. ret. 2. Home 8. 


East-India 


Gibral 
bloa.e befure Aug. 


mop 
Saka 


returns, 


Cape of Gor 
At7to 8 gs. 
3. 


At 6 gs, 


At 4 gs. 
At 5 gs. 
At4 gs. 


London Premiums of Insurance, April 20th, 1814. 
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Kaen 


sz | 973 
Newcastle, 


td 


"Wag ‘d¢ 


, Bristol, Chester, and | At5 gs. 
h. ret. £1. 


3}. 
4 


"wa ‘dé 


France; back 2 gs. 


05 
64 


At li gs. Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 


Hail, 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry. 


Yarmouth, 


and Portsmouth. 
Goitenburg 


yueg 


57 
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192 
£0252 


gs. 
Ports of Scotland 


mouth, -and Falmouth. 


1814 
Mar.21, 
At 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. 
to 20th ote 1814, at the Office of Messrs, Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Ce 
ok, 


? 


» Throgmorton 


= 


tu 


London Dock Stock, £108.— West-India Dock, £160. —Fast-India Dock, £122, —Globe Assurance 
Stock, £113. — Imperial ditto Shares, £48,—Eazgle ditto ditto £2,2.—Hope ditto ditto, £2. 7.—Atlas 
ditto ditto, £3. 10.East-London Water-Works, 70. — Kent ditto, £56 10.—London Institution Shares, £43: 
——Grand’ Junction Canal ditto, 235.—Kennet end Avon, £21. 10s——Leeds and Liverpoo), 
£204. to £205.—Wilts and Berks, £19. 10.—Thames and Medway, 24.—Huddersfield, £14, 10—Grand 
urrey, —Grand Western, £54.—Grand Unian, 495. to £.90, 


i 
| 
Bank of Holland, 34 per cent. 
— 
LESTE | 
‘ 
| 
I 
1 
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i 
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20th March ce 
fr 
in 
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